














THE NORTHERN ILIAD. 





BY MARY SHELDON, 





N the far East, with the sun, rose, the myths 

of the sun, and with him traveled westward, 
K scattering their beams to North and South— 
beams that were focused, in the South, in the 
“Vedas,” the “Iliad,” and “ The Cid ;” in the 
North, in the “ Eddas,” the “Sagas,” and the 
“Nibelungen Lied,” called by admiring critics, 
“The Iliad of the North.” Sun-myths we call 
them ; for Miiller traces these epics all back to 
that ancient father-land of Europe, the Aryan 
table-land, and assigns their birth to those crea- 
tion-days of language and literature, when their 
heroes and heroines were but personifications 
of sun and moon, of dawn and night, clear sky 
and storms.* These myths, spreading with the 
spreading nations, have crystallized, in the alem- 
bic of enthusiastic hero-worship, about the great 
names and deeds of each people. Hence, a 
national epos has arisen in every land, which, 
thoroughly imbued with the characteristic life 
of its own soil, yet derives its existence from 
the common Oriental mother. 

Thus the ‘“Nibelungen Lied,” wandering 
aimlessly in scattered ballads, slowly concen- 
trated itself, and drew within its narrowing circle, 
the battle of Ravenna, Attila, and Theodorie.t 

Naturally enough, this “Iliad of the North” 
remained unknown so long as the classical lit- 
erature of the ancients held supreme sway over 
the hearts of scholars. Quite as naturally, it 
was discovered when the modern European 
languages found themselves the sisters, not the 
daughters, of the dead tongue of Greece, and 
gradually came to realize that they, too, had a 





*See Miiller’s “Chips from a German Workshop,” Vol. IT, 
page 108. 
t See Carlyle, “ Miscellanies,”’ Vol. IJ, page 318. 
Vor. XXX1IV.—16 





heroic antiquity, celebrated in epics as charm- 
ing in their simplicity and nature as Homer’s 
own. It was in the middle of the last century, 
when the English were just beginning to col- 
lect and value their ballad-treasures, that the 
“Nibelungen Lied” came to light, and it was 
soon edited, with most German care, by Von 
Hagen. But his two editions of the original 
Gothic were only for medieval scholars, and 
were followed by a translation into modern 
German—a translation made with the heart, as 
well as with the head. The literary value of this 
poem is a mooted question among crilics. 
Some claim for it a rank higher than that held 
by the “Iliad,” while some consider it but a 
collection of doggerel rhymes ; the general judg- 
ment places it among the true epics, but gives 
it a place below the Homeric poems. 

But, in justice to the “Song of the Nibe- 
lungen,” one thing must be remembered in any 
comparison of the Northern and Southern “II- 
iads.” So much of Greek mythology does Ho- 
mer contain, that, without this element, there 
would be little left. The “ Nibelungen Lied’’ 
undoubtedly contained a wealth of mythological 
material, before the sign of the cross had exor- 
cised the deities of Valhalla. What Olympus 
gave to Homer, that was lost to the Northern 
epic when Thor’s hammer ceased to thunder, 
when Wodin sped no longer through the sky 
on his swift wind-steeds, when Freia’s sunny 
hair and snowy garments ceased to gleam from 
her airy castle of clouds. Only here and there 
do we find a scattered leaf from this hewn-down 
forest of German myth. The Tam-Rappe, a 
cloak which renders its wearer invisible, and 
gives him the power of a dozen men, still re- 
mains an heir-loom; the hero is still invulner- 
able ; the mermaids still prophesy the future ;: 
the dwarfs still guard the “ Nibelungen” hoard.. 
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Leaving this element out of view entirely, the 
“liad of the North” has a material as rich as 
the “Iliad of the South” possesses, while its 
plot has a deeper unity and interest. 

The story is told in thirty-nine adventures, 
each of which, though complete in itself, is yet 
linked to every other by the fortunes of the 
treasure of the Nibelungs. The Nibelungs 
are a race who dwell in the mountains, and 
are evidently very mythical and mysterious be- 
ings, even to our good old singer of the twelfth 
century. Probably they are the antitypes of 
the modern gnomes of the fairy-tales, who, like 
them, are dwarfs, dwell among the mountains, 
and watch over the hidden treasures of the 
mines. However this may be, their watch is all 
in vain against Siegfried, the bold and beautiful 
prince from Niederland, who not only gains 
possession of their wealth, but also of that won- 
derful Tam-Rappe cloak. All this has hap- 
pened before the time when the song itself be- 
gins. As in all the true fairy-tales, there is 
here a king and queen with a beautiful daughter 
concerned, for whom an unrecognized prince 
does prodigies of valor, and only reveals his 
true rank when his bride is won. Of course, 
Siegfried is the prince ; the daughter’s name is 
Kriemhild. Siegfried serves her father a year 
and a day, and wins many victories for him, and 
never so much as sees the fair maid for whom 
he wins them, till after a grand victory over the 
Danes, after which he meets her at the great 
feast of rejoicing held in her father’s castle. 
The inevitable betrothal and marriage follow, 
and, if this were only a fairy-tale, we could say, 
“And they lived happily forever after.” But it 
is an epic, and the tragic element enters into 
the last adventures, through which the clouds 
sweep darkly and swiftly to the thunder-crash 
of doom, in which the poem ends. In one of 
those happy, youthful adventures, Siegfried had 
gone, a seeming vassal, with Gunther, Kriem- 
thild’s brother, to help him win a wife ; and now, 
after all these years, at a family feast or hochzett, 
tliis wife of Gunther, Brunhild by name, taunts 
Kriemhild with Siegfried’s vassalage to her own 
dear lord and master; and hints, moreover, 
that Kriemhild had not been his first and only 
love. From that hour forth, there is no more 
‘joy for'Kriemhild. The strife between the two 
families increases, until, finally, Siegfried is slain 
by the treacherous hand of Hagen, another of 
Kriémhild’s brothers. And now this fair woman, 
heretofore so mild and tender, becomes an 
avenger. She marries once again—not for love, 
but because she thinks that, with the power and 
wealth acquired by means of this alliance, she 
can more fully carry out her plans for revenge. 





She gives a grand entertainment, to which are 
invited all her father’s family, who journey forth 
from Burgundy right fearles ly, with one excep. 
tion. Hagen feels that there is treachery in the 
air; but, like other prophets of evil, his warn. 
ings are disregarded and his forebodings for- 
gotten. So he presses on with a grim and silent 
courage, which we must admire, even in the 
treacherous Hagen. All occurs as he suspected. 
Without provocation, the guests of Kriemhild 
are attacked; and the poem ends in fire and 
slaughter, and the death of all the Nibelungen 
heroes. The Nibelungen hoard thus bears with 
itacurse. The Nibelungs themselves had per- 
ished, and acertain fate overtakes each possessor 
in turn, 

Thus the plot is epic and tragic enough, and 
possesses even greater unity than that of the 
“Tliad.” Both these poems treat of love and war; 
but love is the ruling spirit of the Northern, as 
war of the Southern epic. Throughout the “ Nibe- 
lungen Lied,” the admiration of woman’s beauty 
is tempered with reverence for her virtues. 
While Helen was seized, Kriemhild was wooed. 
As an effect of this different regard for woman, 
we find a corresponding difference of character 
in the heroes. Siegfried is more courtly and 
chivalric than it ever entered the heart of 
Achilles to conceive; Achilles, somehow, has 
always reminded us of a sulky school-boy ; he 
is sullen, rude, and displays, at times, a savage 
cruelty. We would never dream of calling him 
polite. He wins our admiration by his courage, 
and a passionate speed of word and action 
which Siegfried never knows. Our German is, 
as well as the Greek, an ideal of physical 
beauty, strength, and bravery; but he has 
added all those fairer virtues that make a man 
what we call knighily. 

But style, after all, distinguishes poetry from 
prose, the epic poet from the historian. After 
reading Homer, one says, “Here is the beauty 
of nature, not of art;” but this decision must be 
almost reversed when we compare him with the 
“Singer of the North.” The latter strikes hard 
and few blows, which aim at the general effect. 
He rarely turns aside for details ; is careless of 
those genealogies which add the glory of Olympus 
to the Greek heroes ; is sparing of adjectives, in 
which Homer deals so grandly. In the “Iliad,” 
the personality of the author never appears ; it 
continually appears in the “ Nibelungen Lied,” 
whose singer now makes a reflection, now throws 
in “as I have heard them tell ”—an incidental 
proof of the traditional character of the poem— 
and now, like an impatient child, who can not 
keep a secret, he hints at what is coming. Both 
poems take us through scenes replete with 
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broadest humor, when Homer sets all the gods 
anc heroes laughing with us; but the “Singer 
of the North” takes every thing in the most 
solemn earnest, even when Brunhild binds her 
newly wedded husband hand and foot, and 
hangs him up against the wall to celebrate his 
marriage-night. Homer turns aside to gather 
many a poetical flower; the singer of the “ Ni- 
belungen Song” speeds on in the straight line 
of unadorned fact, rarely employing even meta- 
phor. Both alike use onomatopeeia, that echo 
language by which the melodies of the outer 
world are endued with the softer chimes of hu- 
man speech; as in our own words—thunder, 
hiss, shimmer, roar. Both poets introduce fa- 
vorite lines and expressions again and again, 
while the Northern poet appeals still more to 
ear and memory by his ballad measure and his 
ever-recurring rhymes. But, after all, the “ Ni- 
belungen Lied” will speak best for itself, and 
we give a few extracts ; although, like all trans- 
lators of folk-songs, we feel that they lose the 
aroma of their native fields. Thus, for the fist 
time, comes Kriemhild before Siegfried : 

“ Now came the lovely maiden forth, as comes 
the ruddy dawn from out the troubled clouds. 
From him who bore her in his heart, and long 
had borne her there, forth fled full many a care. 
The lovely maiden stood before him, wholly 
beautiful. As the bright moon excels the stars, 
so clear and pure the light she brings from out 
the clouds, so, verily, did Kriemhild shine, ra- 
diant among her virgins.” 

This occurred after Siegfried’s return from his 
victory over the Danish host, whose leader, In- 
degast, he defeats in single combat. It is told 
quickly, and the clash of steel rings sharply 
through it: 

“From out the Danish host, a knight well 
armed had climbed upon the beacon-height. 
The rider, Siegfried, saw him from afar; and 
he, in turn, beheld the hero bold. Each upon 
the other looked in wrath. . . . Obedient 
to the spurs, like arrows sped the steeds, and 
bore the kings together as swift as blows the 
wind; and then, in knightly wise, they curbed 
them back. ‘The wrathful two now sought their 
fortunes by their swords. When struck the 
hero Siegfried, the plain re-echoed far. As from 
a burning brand, the fire-ved sparks flew from 
out the helm beneath the hero’s stroke; for 
Siegfried, Lord of Niederland, fought with 
mighty strength. Struck Indegast at him, as 
well, full many a direful blow, and each leaned 
prone with all his might upon his shield. Full 
thirty men drew near—good Danish men they 
were; but, ere they brought relief, the victory 


was Siegfried’s own.” 





It is almost impossible to preserve in a trans- 
lation, at the same time, rhyme and rhythm, 
meaning and style. Perhaps Carlyle has done 
as well as any one; and, for the sake of illustrat- 
ing the rhyme and measure of the original, we 
give his version of the first verse of the poem: 


** We find in ancient story, wonders many told 
Of herves in great glory, with spirits free and bold; 
Of joyances and high-tides, of weeping and of woe; 
Of noble recken striving, mote ye now wonders know.” 


In the straighforward story of Siegfried’s 
death, there is a simple pathos more touching 
than any thing we find in the “Iliad.” As he 
is drinking, nature-wise, from a forest spring, the 
false Hagen, first removing the arms which 
Siegfried had laid aside for a moment, drives a 
dart into the only vulnerable place in all his 
body —a_ hand’s-breadth space between his 
shoulders ; 

“The hero sprang in raging anguish from 
the spring; from out his shoulders stood the 
long lance-hilt. In vain he sought to find his 
sword or bow, so well had Hagen done the 
treacherous deed. Then naught remained to 
him except his buckler’s round. This seized he 
from the ground, and rushed on Hagen straight. 
Wounded as he was to death, so strongly yet 
he struck, that from the buckler many precious 
stones went whirling down; and shattered was 
the shield, so well the noble knight would work 
revenge. The anger of the blows rang far in 
echoing sound ; if he but had his sword in hand, 
it had been Hagen’s death. | The wounded man 
was very wroth; but fatal faintness seized him. 
His ruddy checks grew white; he could not 
stand; his strength was melting fast through 
all his frame; the signs of death in paler hues 
he wore. Then fell among the flowers Kriem- 
hild’s spouse. The blood ran forth in streams 
from out the wound; the blossoms all about 
were wet with gore. He wrestled hard with 
fate; but not for long: for too deep the weap- 
ons of death had cut, and never more would 
speak this good and daring knight.” 

In brief conclusion, while the plot of the 
“ Nibelungen Lied” is better and in higher relief, 
Homer compensates for this by a more varied 
incident and picturesque detail. In style, they 
remind us of two mountain ranges. The one 
is rugged, bare, clear-cut against the blue of 
the North, so deep that it seems to sparkle with 
intensity; the other, with rounded summits, 
clothed with forests and upland meadows, lifts 
itself with grand outlines, just softened with 
purple mists, up to the Southern heavens. 

Alike in their origin, alike in the admiration 
and contention they have roused among schol- 
ars, alike in their simple admiration of physical 
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beauty and strength, and their hearty apprecia- 
tion of physical pleasures, alike in their simple 
truth and trust, yet two different souls are man- 
ifest in these two poems. One is the heart 
that beat in the Reformation, bold to rudeness, 
honest, yet reverential and chivalric; the other 
the spirit of the age of Pericles, embodying it- 
self in the eloquence, the art—yes, and in the 
immorality—of*Athens. As the West of the 
North is to the West of the South, as the Ger- 
man to the Greek, so is the “ Nibelungen Lied” 
to the “Iliad.” 





TRIBUTE TO TRAGEDY. 


BY MISS EMMA G. WILBUR. 


“Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest suffer most? 

‘That the strongest wander furthest, and most hopelessly are 
lost? 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain? 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the 
strain?” Sara WILLIAMs. 
NOTED author says, “ Life is a tragedy 
to those who feel.” And we know that 
only those who enjoy keenly can suffer. 

The more susceptible the nature is to emotions 
of pleasure, and alive to all that is lovely and 
enjoyable, the more will it feel the antagonism 
of pain. Gethsemane is only possible after the 
transfiguration, and the momentary withdrawal 
of the Father’s face could only strike despair to 
the soul that had reveled in the light of his 
countenance. So it always is: 


\ 


** The strongest light casts deepest shade, 
‘The dearest love makes dreariest loss ; 
Still joy, not grief and loss, shall last; 
The day, and not the ni; ht, abide ; 
And all time’s shadows, earthward cast, 
Are light upon the other side.”’ 


We believe that “it is better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all;” bet- 
ter to lose a saint than never to have had a 
saint tolose. Thus even our regrets are sacred 
reminders that we have once been wealthy, and 
“though our rose has opened, and left behind it 
only thorns, still they are the thorns of the rose.” 
Owen Meredith says, in one of his most beau- 
tiful poems: 


**'lo some men God hath given laughter ; but tears to some men 
he hath given. 

He bade us sow in tears, hereafter to harvest holier smiles in 
heaven ; 

And tears and smiles—they are his gift—both good to smite or 
to uplift. 

He knows his sheep; the wind and showers beat not too sharply 
the shorn lamb. 

His wisdom is more wise than ours; he knew my nature—what 
I am; 

He tempers smiles with tears; both good to bear in time the 
Christian mood. 


O, yet in scorn of mean relief, let sorrow bear her heavenly fruit ! 
Better the wildest hour of grief than ‘he low pastime of the brute ; 





Better to weep, for he wept too, than laugh as every fool can do. 





For sure ’t were best to bear the cross, nor lightly fling the thorns 
behind, P 

Lest we grow happy by the loss of what was noblest in the mind. 

Here—in the ruins of my years - Father I bless thee through 
these tears !”’ 


But sorrow is so hard to bear; it is so hard to 
have the bitter cup pressed to lips that but now 
were wreathed in smiles; and we moan and cry 
out piteously : 

**O God, I am so young, so young! 
I am not used to tears at night 
Instead of slumber ; nor to prayer 
With shaking lips and hands outwrung, 
‘Thou knowest all my prayings were, 
*I bless thee, Lord, for past delights— 
‘Thank God!’ 1 am not used to bear 
Hard thoughts of death. 
Dear Lord, who spreadest out above 
‘lhy loving, transpierced hands to meet 
All lifted hearts with blessings sweet, 
Pierce not my heart—my tender heart, 
‘Thou madest tender! ‘hou who art 
So happy in the heaven alway, 


‘Yake not mine only bliss away !’’ 


Yet the blow comes, and again Mrs. Browning 
says, as tender in comforting as in pleading: 
**Yet be taught, 
He’s better to us than many mothers are ; 
And children can not wander beyond reach 
Of the sweep of his white raiment. ‘louch and hold; 
And if you weep, still weep where John was laid 
While Jesus loved him.”’ 

So our Father has not left us comfortless. 
He tells us that he loves us when he chastens 
us; that he yearns to fold us in a close embrace; 
but we must come to him “ through the sanctify- 
ing fire that hides his face.” And when the 
silver cords are loosed and the golden bowls 
broken before our very eyes, our hearts wax 
tender in the bruising, and we grow less selfish 
and more pitiful toward all who suffer. George 
Mac Donald beautifully embodies this truth 
when he says: 

“Once I sat on a crimson throne, 
And I held the world in fee; 


Below me | heard my brothers moan, 
And I bent me down to see. 


Lovingly bent, and looked on them; 
But I had no inward pain ; 

I sat in the heart of my ruby gem, 
Like a rainbow without the rain. 


My throne is vanished ; helpless I lie 
At the fvot of its broken stair ; 
And the sorrows of all humanity 
‘Yhrough my heart make a thoroughfare.” 

But shall we grow strong in the wandering? 
Again we question, Will “the anguish of the 
singer make the sweetness of the strain?” and 
will sorrow win for us a higher and profounder 
happiness than our last birthright gave? Is 
that sin wherewith our enemy sought to de- 
stroy us really an instrument to educate us in 
intellect and soul? God pity us if, after the 
night, there should come no morning; if the 
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clouds return after the rain, and the sun be for- 
ever darkened! Fate never allows our lives to 
measure our souls ; and only incomplete expres- 
sion and imperfect action meet to form the tint- 
less sketch of what we live. If this were all, 
if there were no repose, if there never came 
any answer to our questions of Whence? and 
of Whither? then indeed would “joy be a 
torch in the hands of a fool, and beauty a 
pitfall!” But through the darkness and confu- 
sion, if we but listen, there comes a message 
of cheer. It says: 


“ Showing himself, as to thee he is shown, he liveth in all men. 
So, on the wings of desires that never were framed for fulfillment, 
Soar as thou list; but stand in love on the earth with thy fellows. 
Still will the mystery haunt, the infinite problem perplex thee ; 
Still the flesh will fail, and the weight of the day be a burden. 
Yet the self that reigns in the soul, the heart must abolish 

Less by strength of its own thai) the one immortal example— 
Christ of infinite pity, divine, inexhaustible pardon, 

Healing the wounds of time, and righting the wrongs of existence ; 
Comforter, Savior, Brother of man, and Son of the Father.” 


Hearing this voice, we are sweetly comforted. 
If he but love us, we can bear all things, be- 
lieve all things, hope all things. So, though we 
are smitten, there is a minor note of thanksgiv- 
ing in our lamentation. And though our voices 
are weak and we can not make heavenly music, 
we yet essay to sing because we feel that there is 
enough still left on earth, apart from its losses, to 
render us tenderly glad. Jesus gave us a golden 
commandment when he said, “Let not your 
heart be troubled.” The dear Christ is over 
all: 


“So we take the sad conditions of our being here below, 

And we turn to sacred meaning all its secrets as we go. 

Clasping hands and quivering eyelids are the tokens that we give 
That this lower world is blessed, that ’tis holy work to live.” 


An author has well described the work of 
discipline—the smoothing and rounding of our 
characters into grace after the One Perfect Ex- 
ample: 

“*Sand-paper, chisel, and file, 
Sure of the end the while ; 
Sure that the quivering nerves will rest 
Content when all is done. 
Sure that the strength of the stroke is test 
Of the grade of victory won ; 
Sure that completion wiil pay the pain, 
Who heeds the protest of nerve or brain ? 
Sand-paper, chisel, and file, 
‘I'rusting to God the while, 
Who carves our lives as we carve a stone, 
Using the tools that tell, 
We feel their potency, and moan ; 
He sees, and ‘It is well !’ 
And the heaviest scourged have his deepest care; 
We may know the loved by the pain they bear.” 


Thus we suffer but to gain. Our hearts are 
like those aromatic plants that give out their 
fragrance only when bruised. And from each 
contest we may come out purer and better, 
if we but try. There is no seven-fold burning 





but what shall take away the dross and purify 
us, if we but will. Lucy Larcom says: 
“Grief is a tattered tent, 
Where through God's light doth shine ; 


Who glances up, at every rent 
Shall catch a ray divine.” 


Each human soul has the lesson of life to 
learn—the lesson of patience and trust, of un- 
selfishness, generosity, and love. Happy for 
that soul if he learns it from the sweet com- 
punction of the seasons—from the sunshine, the 
dew, and the flowers. But all can not read 
these “hieroglyphs of bud and bloom” until 
the eyes have been opened. The life that saves 
and sanctifies no other life—that drinks in, but 
does not give out--has not met the reasonable 
requirements of Him who gave it, in all its rich 
capacity, for the realization of high art in living. 
How shall such a one learn his mission? We 
shrink in terror from the endless task; we 
dread the night, even though we know it brings 
stars. Bonar writes: 

“Trust me with prosperous days, 
I said. O, spare the rod— 


Thee and thy love I'll praise, 
My gracious, patient God. 


Must I be smitten, Lord? 
Are gentler measures vain? 

Must I be smitten, Lord? 
Can nothing save but pain? 


Thou trusted’st me awhile; 
Alas! | was deceived: 

I reveled in thy smile, 
Yet to the dust I cleaved. 


Then the fierce tempest broke ; 

I knew from whence it came— 
I read in that sharp stroke 

A Father’s hand and name.” 

Six thousand years ago, under a blue sky and 
in a rare paradise, the first human drama was 
enacted. Sweet-voiced birds, in the high forest- 
trees, were the choristers, and the angels were 
the audience. Cherubim and seraphim were 
there watching eagerly; for the great experi- 
ment was to be tried, whether there could be 
positive good and intellectual perfection with- 
out a knowledge of evil. It failed. The players 
disobeyed the Author’s instructions, and the 
curtain dropped upon the drama of exile. But 
the end was not yet, though the shadow had 
far advanced upon the dial-plate of time before 
man again caught the lost inspiration. Again, 
in that Eastern land, angel voices, thrilling 
through the stillness of a Christmas eve, sang a 
welcoming chorus to Him who should actualize 
the sublime drama of redemption. His life was 
no comedy. He came not to rule as an earthly 
king; nor could our poor shadowy pleasures 
call forth aught from Him but tender pity for 
our weakness and ignorance, in being thus 
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beguiled. His was a life brimming with pathos, 
comprehending the utmost limit of agony, and 
culminating in the Divine Tragedy. Then was 
opened up for man a way to heights far exceed- 
ing those from which he had fallen. Then was 
he able to take up the new song of a soul pu- 
rified through suffering, and perfect—not from 
ignorance of evil, but from having overcome 
and subdued it. 

Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun” has for its whole 
purpose the elucidation of the problem of evil. 
Unlike Butler, who thinks God has been using 
vice as a means toward bringing out virtue, 
and thus substantially upholding that pitiful 
proverb, “The end justifies the means,” Haw- 
thorne holds the true theory ; namely, that after 
man, of his own free will, had chosen evil, God, 
in his omnipotence and omniscience, so over- 
ruled the effects of the choice, that possibilities 
of a higher, nobler manhood were given. But 
the lesson of life is only learned slowly and 
sorrowfully, and the teacher is Pain. 

**Thou knowest the earnest word divinely written 
By one of Nature’s mitered priests of song: 


* Sublime a thing it is’ for hearts, when smitten, 
‘To suffer and be strong.’ 


But Nature teaches how the great Refiner 
Bids Beauty b'ossom at the touch of Pain, 
And lifts the spirit to a height diviner 
In times of loss than gain. 


J.ook wheresoe’er thou wilt, in aduration 
Of soul, or feature most supremely fair, 

And thou wilt find, with subtle re-creation 
Has sorrow’s teuch been there.” 

And none shall ever know peace until he 
recognizes, in the existence of things, this all- 
assailing and all-purifying evil. Bayard Taylor 
says: 

“ Cease 
‘To beat this steadfast law with bleeding wings ; 
For know that never any living brain, 
Which rested not within its ordered plane, 
Restrung the harp of life with sweeter st rings, 
Or made new melodies, except of pain.”’ 

Plato’s theory regarding the source of pleasure 
was, that a state of pleasure was always pre- 
ceded by a state of pain. He states this in his 
** Pheedo,” and illustrates by making “ Phado” 
describe the conduct of Socrates in prison and 
on the eve of death. 

“Sitting upright on the bed, Socrates drew 
up his leg, and, stroking it with his hand, said 
at the same time: ‘What a wonderful thing is 
this, my friends, which men call the pleasant 
and agreeable! And how wonderful a relation 
does it bear, by nature, to that which seems to 
be its contrary, the painful! For they are un- 
willing to be present with us both together; and 
yet, if any person pursues and obtains the one, 
he is almost under a necessity of accepting also 
the other; as if both of them depended from a 
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single summit. And it seems to me,’ continued 
he, ‘that if AZsop had perceived this, he would 
have written a fable upon it, and have told us 
that the Deity, being willing to reconcile the 
conflictive natures, but at the same time unable 
to accomplish this design, conjoined their sum- 
mits in an existence one and the same; and 
that hence it comes to pass that whoever par- 
takes of the one, is soon after compelled to par- 
ticipate in the other. And this, as it appears, 
is the case with myself at present; for the pain 
which was before in my leg, through the stricture 
of the fetter, is now succeeded by a pleasant 
sensation.’ ” 

So we may philosophize with Plato, or say 
proudly with Byron: 

“ Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms; mute 
The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence. Not bestowed 
In vain should such example be. If they, 
‘Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we, of nobler clay, 
May temper it to bear—it is but tor a day.”’ 

But though we speak ever so bravely, our 
hearts will be breaking all the same, and we 
know we do not speak truth. Taking this in- 
dependent position, we shut ourselves out from 
comfort. Yet it can not be so always; we can 
not cry down the better part of our natures, 
even though we try. Affliction softens us. The 
vacant chair in the circle, the hush in the Sum- 
mer air, speak touchingly to all. God did not 
mean that we should live and die and “ make no 
moan ;” he gives us earthly loves, and when 
they are taken away, our hearts are broken that 
he may bind them up. We grow quiet and 
calm when he comforts us; but we are never 
again quite the same. Those who have loved 
tenderly must ever be mourners ; for, say what 
we choose, loss can never be made up to such. 
The “touch of a vanished hand, and the sound 
of a voice that is still,” can never be compen- 
sated by any other touch, however tender, by 
any voice, however clear and sweet. Death 
makes no bargains with us, and, although life 
lets us be comforted, it is but scantily. “ What 
we have may be a compensation, may be more ; 
but what is lost is gone, and to replace is not to 
restore. Thus itis that, looking onward toa fu- 
ture illuminated by hope, we must still have 
yearnings toward the past and lost.” And in 
the infinite ‘To-come, all these yearnings and 
losses shall be satisfied. Christ gathers up our 
jewels that fate forces from our clinging fingers, 
and he will take care that we receive them again 
from his hands, and hold them through the pass- 
ing years of eternity. We will trust him now, 
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and we know that in the future, when we un- 
derstand all the perplexities of this lower life, 
that all will be plain io us; that we shall look 
back upon our path, painful though it has been, 
and say, “It was the best.” 

Saxe Holm, in one of her beautiful stories, 
has the following poem: 


* Angel of Pain! I think thy face 
Will be, in all the heavenly place, 
‘The sweetest face that I shall see, 
And swiftest face to smile on me. 
All other angels faint and tire : 
Joy wearies and forsakes desire ; 
Hope falters, face to face with Fate, 
And dies, because it can not wait; 
And Love cuts short each loving day, 
Because fond hearts can not obey 
‘That subtlest law that measures bliss 
By what it is content to miss. 
But thou, O loving, faithful Pain— 
Hated, reproached, rejected, slain-- 
Dost only closer cling, and bless 
In sweeter, stronger steadfastness. 
Dear, patient angel, to thine own 
‘Thou comest, and art never known 
‘Till late, in some lone twilight place, 
‘The light of thy transfigured face 
Sudde shines out, and, speechless, they 
Know they have walked with Christ all day. 


” 





THE PETTINGILS’ CHRISTMAS. 


BY ERSKINK M. HAMILTON. 


HEY were well matched, to begin with. 
When James Pettingil offered his heart 

{ and hand to Miss Matilda Stout, she had 
responded : 

“ Well, James, I’ve lived single and solitary- 
like long enough. Guess, on the whole, 1’Il 
take ye by way of change.” 

And Mr. Pettingil was pleased with the sen- 
timent. Changing and being changed was strictly 
in. accord with his character. “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” had no place in his list of 
proverbs ; but such as “A nimble sixpence is 
better than a slow shilling,” “ Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” were favorites. Therefore Miss 
Matilda Stout became Mrs. Pettingil. 

From the day of their marriage down through 
middle life, down until age came, with wrinkles 
and hair tinged with gray, this spirit of change- 
ful restlessness pervaded their lives and actions. 
They bought a place at the first—a new place— 
and struggled and toiled and saved and builded, 
until it was in fine order to live in; then they 
sold it, bought another new place, with the same 
old struggle and toil to go over again to get it 
inshape. And so they kept on through the 
years, buying and selling, ever getting ready to 
live, and never enjoying when possession was 
obtained. 





Besides this spirit of change, there was an- 
other thing common between them; not of sen- 
timent, but of physique. They were both lame. 
Mr. Pettingil was crippled in his left foot, and 
Mrs. Pettingil in her right. Watching them 
going to meeting on a Sunday, dressed in cloth- 
ing that never appeared on other occasions, 
they presented a very curious appearance in- 
deed. First Mr. Pettingil’s head would bob up, 
and as it commenced tc go down, the head of 
Mrs. Pettingil would come up with a jerk; and 
thus, bobbing up and down, they would pass 
down the street. They reminded one, some- 
how, of a traveling see-saw, if there is such a 
thing ; and one might say, truthfully, that the 
Pettingils experienced a great deal of the “ups 
and downs” of life. 

Now, a year or two previous to the date of 
my story, the owner of a large orchard in Elder- 
bush had concluded more money could be made 
from it than by selling apples, and he had laid 
it out in building lots. The Pettingils already 
had a nice home. But there was one trouble 
about it: it was all finshed. Not a stone could 
be found to remove from the premises, nor a 
weed from the garden. Garden, flower-beds, 
walks, and fences were all in the best of order ; 
and the house— 

“ Both outside and in 
Was neat as a pin.”’ 
No: not a thing more remained to be done, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Pettingil became discontented. 

Mr. Pettingil, in one of his Sunday afternoon 
walks—in which, T regret to say, he thought 
more about secular things than he did of the 
morning sermon—in one of these walks he 
chanced upon the orchard lots. They were 
beautiful to look upon, with the great trees cov- 
ered with foliage and green apples. Mr. Pet- 
tingil’s heart bounded within him. Here was 
the place to build a house that should surpass 
all houses he had builded before, and homeward 
he hied with the glad discovery. Mrs. Pettin- 
gil also came to view; she, too, was pleased ; 
and, in due time their own place was sold, and 
one of the orchard lots purchased. Witness 
them, then, in possession, a house put up, and 
Mrs. Pettingil drudging at home to get things 
in shape, and Mr. Pettingil drudging abroad, to 
pay off mortgages, trust-deeds, and the like. 

There came, one Winter, a bright, crisp Christ- 
mas-day. The snow lay deep on the ground, 
and fence-posts, trees, and other exposed ob- 
jects, were capped in veriest whiteness.. From 
the village chimneys the smoke curled up in 
lazy wreaths on the blue air, and the streets 
were thronged with groups of happy children. 
The jingling of sleigh-be!ls and swift-moving 
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teams gave evidence, too, that children of a 
larger growth were out, and that pleasures of 
Christmas were not confined to the little ones 
alone. 

But at the Pettingils’ not much ado was made. 
No little stockings were found at their fireside, 
that morning, filled with toys and candies. No 
childish prattle or shouts of laughter were 
heard throughout the house their toil had 
builded. No: they were a childless old couple, 
saving, hoarding, and gathering up wealth. And 
for what? For what other foolish people be- 
fore them have done—for some distant relative, 
for whom they care not a picayune, to come in 
and squander when they are dead. 

Yet Mrs. Pettingil had made some prepara- 
tion a little out of the ordinary routine. She 
had killed a chicken, stuffed it, roasted it, and 
on this Christmas-day it stood, smoking hot, upon 
the table. A few potatoes, bread, and other 
eatables remained to be placed beside it, and 
then this solitary couple proposed to enjoy their 
solitary meal as best they could. Mrs. Pettin- 
gil had stepped out into the kitchen to secure 
these articles so necessary to a well-ordered 
dinner, when, just then, Mr. Pettingil entered 
the dining-room from the hall. Now, Mr. Pet- 
tingil desired an apple. He took down the key 
from its accustomed place by the clock, passed 
out to the kitchen-porch, and unlocked and 
opened the cellar-door. The sunlight rested 
gracefully, for a moment, on the round bald head 
as he moved down the steps, and then it gave 
way as head, bald spot and all, disappeared in 
the gloom of the cellar. And all these move- 
ments of Mr. Pettingil were unobserved by 
Mrs. Pettingil. A moment later, she, too, came 
upon the kitchen-porch, and, with wondering 
eyes, saw the open cellar-door. 

“Sakes alive!” she ejaculated ; “how care- 
less I be! I thought I had shet that door 
once’t when I come up; and the burglars might 
have carried off every last thing. 1’Il shet it 
now, I reckon, so it'll stay shet.” And, with 
commendable promptitude, she closed and locked 
the «door, and put the key in her capacious 
pocket. 

Just as she was entering the kitchen again, a 
shrill “squak” from the upper end of the lot 
attracted her attention. Two small boys, with 
view to mutual profit, had abstracted one of 
her chickens from the coop, and were making 
off with it. But Mrs. Pettingil was a woman 
of decision. Bare-headed as she was, with gray 
hair streaming on the breeze, she plunged 
through the snow in hot pursuit. She would 
have caught them, too, had not the miserable 
clothes-line been in the way, and caught her. It 
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caught her under the chin, and, with more haste 
than grace, Mrs. Pettingil sat down on the beau. 
tiful snow. And then those small boys crawled 
through the fence, and laughed. It was aggra- 
vating! Mrs. Pettingil rose to the situation, 
however, and from the snow at the same lime, 
and once more pursued. 

Now, right back of the lot was the railroad, 
and near the fence and on a side-irack was 
standing a long line of freight-cars. Whether 
the boys thought they could not escape, or 
whether they believed their pursuer could not 
follow, I do not know ; but certain it is, as Mrs, 
Pettingil crept through the fence, they ran to 
one of the cars, and nimbly clambered in through 
an open door. The worthy lady followed, but 
paused as she reached the car. 

“ You pesky little wretches! If I could only 
get in there, 1’d trounce ye well, I know!” she 
exclaimed, irately. 

But the “little wretches” only laughed, and 
that laugh settled the matter. Mrs. Pettingil was 
game, if she was lame, and she determined to 
get intothecar. Keeping so near that the boys 
could not escape, she looked around for some- 
thing to aid her. A piece of board lay near the 
fence, and placing it in position, she began to 
ascend with difficulty. The now frightened 
boys tried to move the opposite door, but they 
could not, and their enemy was upon them. 

“17ll show ye how to steal honest people’s 
chickens,” she said, catching hold of the boys 
and shaking them until their caps fell off, the 
pennies, rubber balls and jackknives ratiled 
from their pockets, and the chicken shook from 
their grasp and flew over the fence. “17’ll show 
ye, little miscreants "—another shake—*I ’I] 
give ye something to remember. I’Il—” 

But just then there came along the cars an 
ominous rattle, then a sudden bump, and, some- 
how or other, the boys fell on the flvor, and 
Mrs. Pettingil seated herself on their prostrate 
bodies. 

“O, mum, the cars is goin’ !” called out one 
of the boys ; and rolling from under their captor, 
the two hurried to the door. 

“ Hold on, little boys ; help me out too !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pettingil, in terrified voice; and, 
as soon as she could, she followed. 

The boys did not heed, however; they were 
too anxious to get out themselves, which they 
did, leaving Mrs. Pettingil to her fate. But the 
truth had been spoken; she saw that. The 
cars were moving, slowly to be sure; yet, slow 
or fast, she felt it dangerous to get out. 

“©, massy sakes! let me out! Mister Con- 
ductor! Mister any body, stop the cars!” she 
fairly shrieked as she comprehended her position. 
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But the cars did not stop. On the contrary, 
the slow movement quickly became a faster 
one, and Mrs. Pettingil was almost crazed with 
anxiety. The roar and rattle of the train 
drowned her cries for help, and the few people 
she passed only laughed and wondered as they 
saw her figure in the doorway, gesticulating 
wildly, her gray hair floating disheveied behind 
her, and her tattered calico dress flapping out, 
a signal of distress. She was, indeed, to be 
pitied. But on sped the train, now slowly as it 
crossed the creek, now rushing with hollow 
roar into some deep cut, and then spurring on 
across the open country. There seemed no pros- 
pect of its stopping soon. Mrs. Pettingil real- 
ized this at last, and staggering back into the 
car, where, fortunately for her, was a quantity of 
straw, she sank down upon it in despair. 

“Odear! What shall I do?” she murmured. 
“They ll carry me clear to Pittsburg, I know, 
bare-headed as I am, and with these old clothes 
on. Pretty lookin’ sight I’ll be when I get 
there, won’t 1? And there is that chicken on 
the table at home too! And James—what will 
he think?” Then, overcome by her present 
troubles and provable future ones, the poor 
woman began to cry. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Pettingil had secured his 
apple. He took a good bite from it to make 
sure of the fact, and then turned to leave the 
cellar. 

“It seems awful dark down here,” he mut- 
tered, as he stumbled along. “It strikes me— 
There: Sam Hill!.what in the wide world is 
that?” he suddenly exclaimed, changing the 
subject as his head came in contact with the 
swing-shelf. “It’s that swing-shelf! I wish 
the man that invented ’em was shut up in the 
penitentiary, and fed on swing-shelf till he got 
enough on ’em.” 

Having thus relieved his mind by words suit- 
able to the occasion, Mr. Pettingil groped for- 
ward until he came to the cellar-door. This, 
we know, was locked. But Mr. Pettingil did 
not know it. With perfect confidence in his 
ability to do things, he placed his hand against 
the door and endeavored to raise it. It didn’t 
raise worth a cent. Mr. Pettingil tried again; 
then again and again; but the door did not 
open. 

“Well, if this don’t beat any thing and 
every thing!” he ejaculated, in impotent wrath, 
“Til-dy! Ho, Tildy! Come and open the cel- 
lar-door, quick !” 

He listened. But no Tildy came. No sound 
of her foot was heard on the floor above. Ah! 
Mr. Pettingil! Your loving wife hears you not; 





for on the wings of a freight-train she is being 





carried away. Not being acquainted with this, 
however, Mr. Pettingil tried again. He be- 
came sarcastic, 

“Miss Pettingil,” he called. “Please don’t 
hurry yourself; jest take yer time, by all 
means! But if ye can make it convenient to 
come this way, 1’ll be greatly ’bleeged to ye. 
If ye don’t, 1’ll smash this door into flinders. 
1°ll say that.” 

Again he listened. But no answer was heard, 
or stir made. The wrath of Mr. Pettingil now 
passed all bounds. He felt his way back into 
the cellar once more; falling over barrels and 
boxes, and uttering divers exclamations all the 
way. From the cellar he passed into the coal- 
vault. With a little trouble he could have got 
out there, through the small window. But Mr. 
Pettingil was too mad for that. He was bound 
to get out the way he came in, if it took all 
Winter. Seizing an ax, used for breaking coal, 
he retraced his steps to the cellar-door. 

“I?ll give ye one more chance, Tildy; and 
if ye don’t open the door, I'll smash it, as 1’m 
a livin’ man! 1’m desperate, I am. D?’ ye 
hear, ‘Vildy 2?” 

Of course Tildy could not hear; and there- 
fore she gave no reply. Mr. Pettingil waited a 
moment anxiously. He hated to destroy the 
door, for doors cost money; but then he 
was n’t going to stand such tricks as that! 
No, indeed! And as his wrath again got the 
uppermost, he raised the ax, and dashed it 
through the door. 

“Halloo! What is the matter down there ?” 
called a voice from the outside. 

“Humph! A pretty time to put that question, 
now it’s too late!” exclaimed Mr. Pettingil, in 
no wise abating his efforts or wrath, until the 
door was shivered, and he ascended the steps. 
“T’ll show ye what I mean! D’ye hear, now, 
ye miserable old—” 

Mr. Pettingil suddenly paused; for, as his 
eyes became accustomed to the light, he dis- 
covered he was not addressing Mrs. Pettingil, 
but the minister. Yes, it was the minister; 
and with a very astonished look on the min- 
isterial face. 

“T—I am quite surprised, brother Pettingil; 
that is, I may.say, at this unseemly language,” 
stammered the minister. 

Mr. Pettingil looked exceedingly foolish. 

“1 didn’t know ’t was you—I did n’t, railly. 
Thought ’t was my wife; did so. Hope you’ll 
’scuse me. Ye see Mrs. Pettingil locked me 
down cellar, for a kind of Christmas joke, I 
s’pose; and I sorter didn’t like it. You'll do 
me proud if you'll say nothin’ ’bout this; 
’cause I railly did n’t know ’t was you, ye see.” 
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“Well, well, it is all right, brother Pettingil,” 
said the minister, smiling at the absurdity of 
the thing; “only, when you see your wife, be 
patient with her. Remember Job!” 

“1 reckon Job never got shet down cellar, 
or butted his head agin a swing-shelf,” re- 
sponded Mr. Pettingil. “Won’t ye come in, 
brother Burns ?” 

But the minister could not stop. He had 
only called to inquire about one of his parish- 
ioners, and, receiving the information, he soon 
went away. Then Mr. Pettingil entered the 
house to give Tildy a piece of his mind. Not 
finding her, he picked up a paper, sat down 
and pretended to read, until she should come. 
For more than an hour he sat; then, getting 
tired of waiting, he got up to look for her. 
The roasted chicken yet remained on the 
table—cold, of course—the fire was out in the 
kitchen stove; but the potatoes boiled, bread 
cul, and other cooking arrangements, showed 
preparations for dinner. But where was the 
genius who presided over them? Mr. Pettingil 
did not know. He went all over the house, 
calling, “ Tildy! Tildy!”’ He looked under the 
beds, in closets, then out in the chicken-coop. 

*Mebby she’s hung herself, or took pizen, or 
somethin’,” he exclaimed, in alarm, looking 
around as if he expected some ghastly sight to 
greet him from unexplored corners. Indeed, 
Mr. Pettingil began to be frightened. He went 
to all the near neighbors; but they knew noth- 
ing of her. Then he donned overcoat and 
boots, and passed down into the village, in- 
quiring anywhere and every-where; until soon 
the whole community was aroused, and the 
whereabouts of Mrs. Pettingil was the great 
question of village interest. At length the fre- 
quency of these inquiries caused them to reach 
the ears of the two aforesaid small boys. ‘They 
volunteered the information—reserving the part 
themselves and the chicken had in the matler— 
that they had “seen Mrs. Pettingil carried off 
on the cars.” 

On hearing this, Mr. Pettingil flew to the 
station, and, regardless of expense, telegraphed 
after the abducting train. Then he went home 
to wait. 

All angry feeling had left him now, as he sat 
there in the gathering darkness. How empty 
and desolate the great house seemed! And 
if Mrs. Pettingil should never come back, how 


lonely he should be! All enjoyment in life | 


would be gone. He would live on for a time, 
and, at last, die. And then—then like a flash 
came the text of the Sunday’s sermon: “ Then 
whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided?” The thought aroused a new train 








of reflection. The hours passed ; seven, eight, 
nine, rang out from the clock, and still he sat 
in the darkness, engrossed in his thoughts. 

A step—now heavy, now light—was heard on 
the crisp, creaking snow of the path; and, ina 
moment more, Mrs. Pettingil, enveloped in an 
old blanket, entered her home. Explanations 
were soon made. The freight conductor had 
received the dispatch at one of the stations, 
and, looking along his train, had found Mrs, 
Pettingil. He had kindly given her the blanket 
to keep out the cold, and had sent her home on 
the down express. 

But at the table, when the roasted chicken 
that was to have been their dinner, came on 
hot for supper, then it was that the worthy lady 
expanded on her day’s adventures. As for Mr, 
Pettingil, he said nothing of his experience in 
the cellar, And, indeed, Mrs. Pettingil never 
knew how the door became broken. But, at 
the close of the meal, Mr. Pettingil laid down 
his fork with unusual thought in his face. 

“Tildy !” he said, “don’t ye ever get lone- 
some? ‘That is, as if ye’d like to have some 
one ’round—a child, for instance ?” 

“Why, yes, James; sometimes,” she an- 
swered, looking up in surprise. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Pettingil, rather hesi- 
tatingly, “ye see, Tildy, that you and me are 
gettin’ old, and we’ve no one to leave things 
to. So I was sor‘er thinkin’, if ye’d like it, 
why we’d go over to the ’sylum to-morrer, and 
get one of their little girls. Kind of ’dopt her, 
ye know.” 

Mrs. Pettingil gave a quick glance at her 
husband’s face, and comprehended him at once. 

“O! James, I wish ye would—I railly do!” 

It was all she said. But every Christmas 
eve since, a little stocking is hung by their fire- 
side, and found filled with toys in the morning. 
And the Pettingils have an heir. 





THE WOMAN PREACHER. 


BY MRS. M. W. ALEXANDER, 


NE of the nicest books of the season bears 
the simple but significant title, “She Spake 
of Him.” It is issued from the press of 

Carter & Brothers, of New York City, and in- 
cludes the life, loving labors, and early death of 
Mrs. Henry Dening, by Mrs. Grattan Guiness, 
for many years an intimate and devoted friend of 
Mrs. Dening. Essentially a woman’s book, it 
has large claims upon a sex which is here, and 
in her experience, so clearly vindicated from the 
charges so often made of inefficiency, instability 
of purpose, and want of character. For several 
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years, Mrs. Dening was- known in England 
as “the woman preacher,” a name at first ap- 
plied in derision, but afterward borne as the 
beloved Paul bore his saintly title of “apostle.” 
The novelty of feminine appearance in public, 
as teacher and preacher of the Gospel, struck 
the highest key-note of popular curiosity, if not 
of Christian sympathy. The public was not long 
in discerning that teacher and speaker was not 
only imbued with the spirit of Divine love, but 
in a high degree possessed of rare beauty of 
person and accomplishments, and gifts of ora- 
tory unsurpassed among the speakers of the 
day. It was then eager to render to its object 
adulation and praise, and to make ready for it 
the homage that unregenerate nature always 
bestows upon the evanescent idols of the day. 
What repelled the strong tide of worldly admi- 
ration sweeping toward its unconscious object ? 
What but the sweet humility and the spirit of 
her words, ‘never transcending the text in 
which her biographer has summed up these 
beautiful reminiscences, “She spake of Him ?” 
Divinely called, as she herself believed, to pro- 
claim Christ and him crucified, Christ, and 
Christ alone, was the constant purport of her 
mission. 

Whether she was Divinely called or not, is 
not the purpose of this sketch to discuss. Her 
work is accomplished. Good results ensued 
from it. Her cross has been borne, and her 
crown is won. And, whether right or wrong, 
we, who live subservient to a cowardly, worldly 
opinion, shunning duties distasteful to slothful 
lives and hearts cold with indifference, should 
lay our mouths in the dust before such a record 
as this. True it is that worldly critics will pass 
on the early death of Mrs. Dening the judg- 
ment, that she killed herself with labors and ex- 
posure unsuited to her sex. The newspapers, 
which did indeed comment, some severely and 
some tenderly, upon her career, never forgot to 
remind readers of the fact, that constitutional 
zeal and imprudent labors had greatly shortened 
her useful days. But the same writers are slow 
to find fault with opera-dancers, theater-goers, 
and fancy actors, whose health is in constant 
danger from irritation, dissipation, and labors. 

Mrs. Dening was born in Paris in 1841. Her 
mailen name was Geraldine Hooper. De- 
scended from the blood of the saintly martyr, 
John Hooper, of Queen Mary’s time, the writer 
forcibly says, it is not strange that traces of the 
attributes of this venerable man of God should 
have left their impression upon his posterity. 
It may indeed be that something of the divine 
spark that kindled in the heroic Hooper was 
lying latent in the youthful nature, ready for 
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some kindly hand to fan it to a living flame. 
Certain it is that the voice of an aged patriarch 
in the Church of Christ first aroused her toa true 
sense of her condition, and Jed her to seek the 
only true refuge of the soul—conversion. Yet, 
after this experience, the young favorite of a 
rich and gay society was greatly at its disposal, 
until, after attending the labors of the well- 
known evangelist, Rev. W. Haslam, she was 
made to feel how inconsistent with a devoted 
Christian profession was her life, especially 
while dancing. Operas, light music, light read- 
ing, and the current frivolities of the day, formed 
the chief delight of her existence, and meas- 
ured the value she set upon its importance and 
relations to a higher state of being. Soon after 
this rare experience of the truth, Miss Hooper, 
living in the city of Bath, took a class in Sun- 
day-school, afterward a Bible-class among the 
poorer grades of society, which she visited in 
every Capacity, as friend, teacher, and domestic 
adviser. She gave her influence to the formation 
of temperance societies among the workmen, and, 
being a fine singer, had always an eloquent ap- 
peal to their sympathies in her music. Walking 
the streets of the city, her soul was stirred with 
compassion for the poor and wretched. She 
hired, in a remote part of the city, a small 
kitchen, and invited the people to hear her in 
conjunction with» Mrs, Haslam. By degrees, 
assemblies convened beyond the capacity of 
the largest rooms in the city, so that for ten 
years no preacher was any more widely known 
or dearly beloved than Miss Hooper. Long 
after the novelty had passed away, and curiosity 
had subsided, “the woman preacher” retained 
a loving place in the hearts of the people. 
Surrounding villages called for services, which 
she never refused. 

The opening of her career as an evangelist 
may be traced to a visit to Norfolk, which re- 
sulted in a great awakening. And from that 
time till the time of her death “the woman 
preacher” never laid down the sickle. Tor- 
quay, the ritualistic city of Exeter, Plymouth, 
Olney, and Sutton were in turn visited by her, 
with good results. The abatement of prejudice 
assembled crowds that no other speaker could 
collect. Some churches were closed to her 
doctrines, as too Calvinistic for Wesleyan prin- 
ciples ; others, as contrary to the prevailing re- 
ligion. For all this, the influence of her speak- 
ing increased; and the “open air” was always 
at her disposal, in spite of enemies and perse- 
cutors. Here the brilliancy of Miss Hooper as 
a speaker, if it called hundreds to the altar by 
its spirit, also served as a charm to enlist the 
attendance of the worldly and gay, who came 
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only to hear and see something new, but who 
rarely went away without benefit and benedic- 
tion. Churchmen and Dissenters, Jews and 
infidels, flocked in the direction in which the 
favorite speaker drew the current of popular 
feeling. Of common people, the crowd soon 
became so great that tickets were obliged to be 
issued for specific classes—the dockmen, the 
fishermen, the soldiers, and servants — in turn. 

All this time Miss Hooper was at the mercy 
of the tongue of scandal and misrepresentation. 
Very rarely, indeed, did she come down from 
her high employment to give it attention. Once 
only she was driven, under threat of legal 
prosecution, to compel retraction of a cruel 
defamation. 

In 1868, Miss Hooper was united in marriage 
to Mr. Henry Dening, in whose company she 
continued her evangelical labors, often relieved 
by his own. Torquay, Kingsbridge, Chelten- 
ham, and Tavistock were alike places blessed 
and improved by their united visits. Bath, 
however, still retained the name of home and 
the special influence of Mrs. Dening among the 
classes to which she had devoted ten years of 
prayer and sympathy and temporal aid. 

In April, 1872, Mrs. Dening made her first 
visit to London, speaking, as often as opportu- 
nity presented, to congregations whose num- 
bers never fell below hundreds, and often ex- 
ceeded thousands. It was very rare that she 
met, from any of the hangers-on, persecution 
personally. But on one occasion, a liquor- 
dealer flooded the stand with water, when, with 
the greatest politeness, Miss Hooper approached 
him, saying, “ Thank you, sir—how kind of you 
to think of laying the dust for us this sultry 
morning!” When public charity-dinners were 
first started for little ones, her carriage was fol- 
lowed by scores of juveniles, calling aloud, “A 
ticket, ma’am, a ticket, give usa ticket!” Stand- 
ing up, she seized the caps of the boys within her 
reach and threw them into the carriage—then 
cried aloud, “I "Il take the hat of every boy that 
does n’t go to the other door; and see if you don’t 
catch it, when you get home without your hats !” 
A spirit of humor was innate, and her wit, if 
turned to sarcasm, was cutting and severe. 
Undoubtedly, her originality had the greatest 
weight in drawing together the multitudes that 
continuously followed her. At the building of 
St. James’s Hall, the architects were anxious to 
carve the likenesses of Mr. and Mrs. Dening in 
wood, but her reply was: “ No: for then, indeed, 
people might have reason to say that we were 
two blockheads !” The press of the day, in the 
cities and towns, was unanimous in attributing 
success to the mission of Mrs. Dening, but 
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minified the glory of its results, for the simple 
reason that it was accomplished by a woman, 
Taunts were lavished upon the religious gath- 
erings that she called together, as “ curiosity. 
seekers,” “shriekers,” “fanatics,” and “ self. 
righteous.” Every day showed, however, that 
the leaders as well as followers of these meet. 
ings were busily engaged in the temporal chari- 
ties of the day, the visiting of the sick, and the 
burial of the dead among the unfortunate poor, 
Her popularity was constantly increasing, and, 
after her marriage, became a source of great 
trial, so that she often thought of laying down 
evangelism to conform to the prejudices of so. 
ciety. But, once in the traces, it was impossible 
to recede; to turn aside she could not, and no 
choice was left but to go on. Her life, as a 
married woman, was happy. In her heart and 
in every essential of social etiquette, her hus- 
band had the first place. ‘“ Her graceful figure,” 
says Mrs. Guiness, “made every thing she 
wore look stylish and remarkable ;” though we 
are glad to hear, and consider it an evidence of 
true grace, that “she hated flowers, feathers, 
and chignons.” Long dresses were her usual 
habit, and though “ removing her cloak or jacket, 
as feeling cramped in speaking, she still retained 
her gloves.” 

The book, which all who love graceful relig- 
ious memoir should possess and read, continues, 
from point to point, to follow the labors of Mrs. 
Dening ; copying the letters, public and private, 
of friends, and the comments of the periodicals. 
It is not to be supposed that this continual agi- 
tation was not wearing upon a frail constitution 
and sensitive nature. Sunday, the 28th of July, 
was the last time of her appearance in public 
on Sabbath. Erysipelas in the face—which, we 
venture to say, was a disease generated by ex- 
posure to different breezes, the smoke and gas 
of cities—had made certain what no aid could 
remove. Rapidly affecting the system as well, 
it induced blindness, debility, and insufferable 
pain. On the 12th of August, 1872, in the city 
of Bath, the sad words passed from mouth to 
mouth, without reference to creeds or doctrines, 
“Mrs. Dening is dead.” Delirium had affected 
her, and she passed away in probable uncon- 
sciousness. Such a funeral (Mrs. Guiness says) 
was never before seen in Bath. No hireling 
mourners, no invited ones, but thousands who 
came spontaneously, to that extent that the po- 
lice of the city were compelled to force a way 
through them for the procession — “the pro- 
cession, which passed along Charles Street and 
by the upper Bristol road, all the way to Locks- 
brook, through an unbroken mass of spectators, 

















standing three or four feet deep on both sides. 
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Shops were shut, and blinds down, along the 
route. The men at the gas-works came out, 
and stood with uncovered heads.” From time 
to time the six bearers who had started “ were 
relieved by others, followed by the relatives of 
the deceased, the sixty young women of her 
Bible-class, and a long train of general mourn- 
ers.” And so it passed along, that plainly pan- 
eled oak coffin, bearing the simple inscription : 
**GERALDINE DENING, 
“ Dizp AuGuST 12TH, 1872. AGED 31.”” 

The young husband drew largely upon the 
sympathies of the crowd, when he held the little 
girl, two years old, to take a last look of her 
saintly mother. The services at the chapel had 
been conducted by Revs. J. M. Dixon, Wait, 
and Winslow, but only a fraction of the im- 
mense multitude could gain admittance; so that 
the open grave was the last hallowed spot 
around which they gathered to commit the pre- 
cious dust to its final rest, a rest in Christ. The 
writer having concluded the memoirs from which 
we have selected a few gathered fragments, 
concludes its pages with tangible arguments for 
the work and labor of women in the ministry. 
These especially adapt themselves to the case of 
the subject of her loving memoir, but in nine cases 
out of ten would fail of application. Not wisely, 
we think, does the writer plead for the admission 
of women to the work of the ministry. This par- 
ticular case should not be cited as an example 
for the sex to follow. Besides the religion of Mrs. 
Dening, her grace, her eloquence and gifts, her 
magnetic sympathy, seem to have bound her to 
the hearts of the masses, and left open to her 
an intimate spiritual communion with the min- 
isters of the Church, which few men, overstep- 
ping its forms, would have enjoyed. No attri- 
butes of manhood seem to have prevailed in her 
nature. She was in all points a woman in af- 
fection and pity. Greater popularity, or as 
great, she might have gained in music or opera, 
where her accomplishments could have been 
trained to the acquisition not only of fame but 
of money. Surely “the woman preacher” had 
never a life of ease while engaged in her divine 
mission. We have no reason to question the 
motives which are here declared to have led her 
to a course of life so different from that of her 
sex in general, especially in the Church to which 
she belonged; no reason to say that she did 
not wholly and consciously feel the need of 
perishing sinners for a crucified and risen Re- 
deemer ; no reason to deny her own statement 
of a Divine call to such a work. We must re- 
gard it, however, in our judgment, as a case of 
exception, and nota general rule. And to judge 
of it, comparing our laboring population with 





that of the manufacturing classes of England, 
other considerations arise, bearing upon the 
subject, which we have neither time nor courage 
to discuss. In England, however, Mrs. Dening 
could meet with no objection to her ministry as 
a woman which was not answered by the irrefu- 
table argument, that the queen herself was rev- 
erenced as the head of the Church. As for the 
general practice of woman-preaching, let no one 
be prohibited by any Church, solely on the 
ground of sex. We know women who would 
give to the liturgy something of a Divine elo- 
quence, where prosy priests follow it, from Sun- 
day to Sunday, in twanging monotone. The 
writer of this book fears for Christians, that 
such popularity as that of Mrs. Dening might 
endanger wholesome experience from day to day. 
But the Church has had souls lifted above the 
praise of the world, and that of Mrs. Dening 
seems like one of these. To get at the true 
sequel of this little book, however, the publish- 
ers must be consulted. For a religious library, 
it would seem to us invaluable. It is truly 
named, “ She Spake of Him ;” and any Christian 
woman in doubt as to duty, or to what is some- 
times named “a call,” can largely inform herself 
on essential points of this nature in its perusal. 
No praise has been spared by the writer of it 
for a friend whom she loved as worldly women 
can not love; but the whole bears evidence of 
sincerity, which any one reading it can not gain- 
say. There is need of such books in the Church, 
whether we agree with all their opinions or not; 
and we hope to see in general circulation, this 
beautiful little volume, “ She Spake of Him.” 





THE LADY OF THE LOG-CABIN. 


BY ROBERT ALLYN. 








C HO has ever traveled as Methodist 
preachers do, without encountering many 
an amusing and interesting character, 

and seeing many a bit of scenery, picturesque 

and pleasing? And who would not gladly write 
out some of these from memory to gladden old 
friends? Let me attempt to recall two or 
three. The first may help to answer a couple 
of questions often put to me, and often left 
unanswered for want of time, or other equally 
imperative reason: “ Why do people go West? 

What good do Eastern people do in the West?” 

But where is my story? 

In 1857, I had been called by the circuit 
preacher to fill his Sabbath appointment, while 
he watched at the bed of a sick wife. It 
was a lovely day in late October, in the Hock- 
hocking Valley; and nature, though slightly 
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sear, was not naked and bare. I preferred my 
own feet to those of a horse, to carry me over 
the four or five miles through that beautiful 
hill country. I set out early, so as to have 
ample leisure for my tramp to the church in the 
grove. No words can convey the joy of such a 
walk, amid such scenery. Short, steep hills— 
sometimes smooth and green and rounded on 
their tops, and sometimes almost perpendicular 
walls, resembling ruins of forts or castles, and 
even of churches; narrow, crooked valleys, 
with now and then a quarrelsome brook, im- 
patient of the many doublings and windings the 
rocky sides compel it to make; tall trees, beau- 
tiful as we imagine those of Eden, often en- 
livened by squirrels, and jeweled by immense 
flocks of wild pigeons; glorious fields of wheat, 
in its peculiar live emerald; dry acres of ma- 
jestic maize, rustling in the cool air; and long 
lines of gossamer threads, shimmering in the 
sunlight,—all combined to make a picture, or 
rather a succession of little mosaics, which can 
never escape from the chambers of the mind, 
and can never fail to please when they are re- 
called. I stepped forward, thinking of myself 
and my labor no more than a bird seems to, 
when it soars and sings for very joy on account 
of the fullness of life. 

On a sudden the road turned to shun a cliff 
on the right, preparatory to mounting a hill, 
and a log-cabin stood before me. It was daz- 
zling white—as china almost; coated with lime 
so skillfully as at first to hide the logs of which 
it was made. Wreaths of vines covered its 
eaves and two chimneys; hops in golden clus- 
ters, and garlands of yellow leaves; Virginia 
creeper, or woodbine, bearing crimson masses 
of foliage and blue-black berries ; and festoons 
of bitter-sweet, with its orange-fruit bursting 


open among its still green bowers. There it 
t—) 5 


stood on the steep hili-side; a wheat-field be- 
hind it on the north, rising to a crown of lordly 
trees, like a plume on its crest; a narrow valley 
on the south, soft and ‘sweet, with luxuriant 
blue-grass ; a noisy brook, fighting the rocks 
just beyond, and hurrying away to bury its 
waters in the river below: and over this a huge 
castle-like cliff, with a sentinel band of beech- 
trees high in the air, and seeming as if keeping 
watch and spreading their great arms in bene- 
diction over the whole region. The sun evi- 
dently smiled with a softened glance, as he 
looked on great masses of Autumn chrysanthe- 
mums, in various colors, growing in the yard 
before the house. A few scattered trees were 
on the west; and last was a persimmon, with 
its load of little apple-like fruit—not quite ripe, 
but already purple and gold—hanging on the 





naked, angular branches. There were some 
shrubs and roses, and a large sweet-brier, be. 
sides a half-dozen evergreens,—all seeming to 
have a hard time to establish a position on that 
hill-side, in face of the keen practice of the 
arrows of the sun, shot so fairly at that open 
exposure. They showed good care, however, 
and were evidently becoming naturalized to the 
situation, and preparing to conquer a peace, 
even from the sun. A straight walk led from 
the road to the door, and was bordered bya long 
thick mat of pinks, as luxuriant in their needle- 
like leaves as amateur could wish. With all 
this, back of the house—as if instructed in good 
manners—there were groups of chickens, ducks, 
and turkeys, such as compelled a New Eng- 
lander to think of Thanksgiving and chicken- 
pies, and to look round for the pumpkins, 
And they were near—a whole mob of yellow, 
aldermanly globes, straggling over a five-acre 
corn-field across the road. 

The sermon dropped out of my mind in an 
instant, and I stood in admiration of the house 
and scenery. I gazed only a moment; for a 
glance at the barn-yard showed me prepara- 
tions for meeting somewhere, and suggested 
my watch. A look at this quickened my pace 
again. But I had time to notice a large farm- 
wagon, with a span of horses harnessed to it, 
and two horses, with ladies’ saddles, ready for 
use. ‘The distance to church was less than a 
mile, and this family clearly did not overtake 
me before I entered. It was still early, and I 
found a company of plain men, women, and 
children already gathered—the men and boys 
around the door on the outside, and the women 
and girls within. I was a total stranger, only 
two and a half months from a distant state; 
but I made acquaintances easily, particularly 
with the sisters ; for I carried good news of an 
improved state of health, and an increase in 
the number of the preacher’s family, who were 
very deservedly popular on their circuit. 

I] soon was in the pulpit, and cast an eye over 
my congregation. In such circumstances, one 
instantly sees the general appearance of the 
people, and marks the harmony or discord of 
colors—the general effect and style of the 
dresses of the women and the men, Then he 
notices the faces, to recognize the signs of in- 
telligence or dullness, of good-humor or mo- 
roseness, of content or unrest, of thought or 
frivolity, of cheerful piety or critical fault-find- 
ing, of earnest devotion or simpering senti- 
mentality. It is as impossible for a preacher 
not thus to scan and measure his audience as 
it is for that audience to neglect to measure and 
weigh the man who is to preach to them. 1 
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trust my hearers, that morning, were as chari- 
table as I was really forced to be; though I was 
in good humor enough to have been pleased 
with an audience very far below the one I 
looked on and estimated. They were princi- 
pally women before me; for the men had not 
yet arranged their out-door gossip. In a new 
country and in an out-of-the-way place, I ex- 
pected to see real homespun clothing ; and so 
I did in part. There was a fair sprinkling of 
calico and worsted, but no silks; yet there was 
taste, both in colors and in making. Instead 
of the peculiar dull blue and faded madder-check 
I have often seen at such times, there was 
cheerful crimson, mingled with warm brown or 
strong black, and scarlet and brown and white, 
and soft wood-colors and greens (there were 
neither flaunting nor muddy calicoes), tasteful 
and trimly fitted, carefully made and neatly kept. 
It was a well-dressed collection of people, as 
well fitted to the time and scenery as any I have 
seen. The bonnets, shawls, scarfs, ribbons, 
and ornaments blended so as to make a better 
picture, by far, than I have sometimes seen in 
fashionable city churches. Said I to myself: 
These are not coarse, hard-natured, backwoods 
people. They have real refinement among them. 
What has sent them out here into the frontier ? 
Just then the men came in, and with them other 
women and children; all well dressed, and ap- 
pearing gentle and refined, clean, with collars 
and cravats and neck-fies—a trifle noticeable, 
particularly on the young men; no flashiness, 
however, of bows and watch-guards—and of 
such order and neatness as delights the eye 
and gratifies the taste. 

I had already learned that, in the country, 
this irruption of the masculine gender meant, 
“Services begin now.” So my reveries, and 
studies of color, dress, character, and faces, 
came to a sudden end, and the worship com- 
menced. It was a good listening congregation, 
intelligent to see my points; and that always 
silently flatters a preacher. But before I was 
half through, I was—as many another man has 
found—preaching chiefly to a sweet, kind, sad, 
yet joyful-looking, middle-aged lady, a little for- 
ward of the center of the church. A flock of 
children were near her; and her expressive, 
changing face, her rapt interest in the subject, 
and her evident prayerfulness, drew me, by a 
mental magnetism, to look at her, and to preach 
almost as if it was a conversation directed to 
her. She was plainly dressed, but such a neat- 
ness about the fit, and such an air of good-breed- 
ing in the style, in her listening position, and 
in her movement, and manner of regarding me, 
and, besides, a power of command as she moved 








her finger toward a restless urchin before her, 
which told of something more than common in 
her character. I should never have forgotten 
her, if she had disappeared at the close of the 
meeting, without a word or sign. She had un- 
derstood me and my sermon, and I had not 
labored in vain. My few words had been re- 
ceived into a thoughtful mind and fruitful, as 
well as into an honest heart. That I knew. 
And such hearts‘and minds are none too plenty 
to be forgotten by a preacher who occasionally 
finds them. 

After the sermon came the class-meeting, 
without intermission, and many remaiuved. I 
led it, as I love to do, without the formality of 
calling up every one in order, and giving each 
a formal address after the testimony. 1 was 
greatly refreshed and profited by these testi- 
monies—short, pointed, thoughtful, earnest, and 
devout—sometimes hackneyed in phrase and 
rude in speech, but all full of pious fervor, and 
religious experience of faith and love. It was 
not long before my excellent hearer arose, and 
spoke in a tone and in words marked at once 
by Divine grace and human culture, and bring- 
ing back to mind a voice and an experience 
long ago known, but never to be forgotten, 
Soon another followed (a young woman this 
time), almost in the same key—different, how- 
ever, yet harmonizing so wonderfully » an echo 
almost of the first, but modified and changed 
in the repetition to a sweeter note, if that were 
possible. Could this be a daughter? No. 
They could not be kin, to judge by the forms 
and faces; yet they must have learned in the 
same school, and drunk from the same cup. 
Soon after a man arose, and the same note 
of unearthly love of unseen things, and long- 
ing for the indwelling presence of the Un- 
created One, trembled in his experience. I 
looked to find a connection here. But there 
was not a sign of it. The three were so dif- 
ferent; they sat apart. The elderly lady so 
queenly, the gir! so like a little fairy, and the 
man so strong and brawny and square—surely 
there could be no kinship. Yet the experience, 
the tone of deep settled joy, of abiding peace, 
of struggle and victory, was the same. | can 
not describe it; and while a good mimic can 
often imitate the speech of Christians in class- 
meetings, I am certain the best actor could not 
hit this which I heard. You may have listened 
to the melodies of the slaves of the South, 
and heard that awing tone of melancholy and 
pathos—such a weird, unearthly sadness in it, 
you could weep and rejoice, and tremble too; 
but you could not imagine how it could be re- 
produced. Again: you have heard some burnt- 
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cork Ethiopians sing the same air, and attempt 
to give that undertone of wailing, suffering, yet 
patiently enduring sorrow. How flat, and how 
false! That tone of religious experience of 
which I speak can no more be imitated than 
the air of hope and life which inspires the wind 
of April can be imitated. You could not help 
feeling it; yet it was not sad. It was joyous 
as if every accent of it had been learned where 
golden harps are never mute nor out of tune— 
as if the voice and soul had been strung to 
sweeter concords than those of earth. The 
words of these “testimonies” were scarcely 
enough different from the ordinary addresses in 
class-meetings to be marked, especially where 
intelligent and thoughtful Christian people 
speak. You would have said they were a 
trifle less in the common routine; a little more 
indicative of thorough self-examination, and ac- 
curale spiritual analysis; somewhat more im- 
bued with the savor of Scripture sentiments 
and feelings; and considerably more hopeful 
and confident in God, and resolute in personal 
devotion to Jesus and his Church. ‘There was 
no particle or taint of cant in them, but an odor 
of earnest and sweet saintly love—of tender, 
cordial, perfect acceptance of Christ as the soul’s 
righteousness, redemption. Joy and peace was 
scattered into every heart that heard, and you 
felt them saying in every accent, 


“I have heard from heaven to-day.” 


I have scarcely been so moved in all my life 
as I was by those three voices, testifying of 
Jesus, there in that temple in the wilderness. 
The perfume of heaven itself—better than in- 
cense—filled the room and exhilarated the soul. 
The echo of a voice—long silent in death, but 
formerly able to stir every fiber of my nature— 
seemed to come over from the go!den shores, as 
if Jesus, and a band of immortal saints were 
repeating every word, but with an added power, 
a divine fragrance, a more heavenly melody. I 
need not say I was filled and rejoiced. That 
sanctuary was the gate of heaven. God was 
there, and I knew it. 

After class-meeting, I was longing to meet 
the lady, and most certainly did I calculate on 
speaking to her. The hand-shaking went on, 
and the brother whose testimony had attracted 
me insisted on my going for dinner to his 
house. I hesitated an instant, and looked for 
my lady. She was gone, and I consented to go 
with him. In another moment he introduced 
me to his daughter, the young maiden above 
spoken of. There was such a complete unlike- 
ness between girl and man, that I suppose I 
betrayed surprise; for he immediately added, 








“a step-daughter, the child of my wife.” I was 
reconciled at that, and began looking for the 
mother. But not a person answered, in any de 
gree, to the appearance or temperament of the 
girl—crowned as she was with a profusion of 
the most Magdalen-like curls, and having a 
complexion so transparent that you seemed to 
see her pulse in her face; you certainly could 
see her thought, as it started, first twinkle in 
her eyes, and then ripple over her cheeks, before 
it sprang from her lips in the word, Hardly 
larger than a bird, she looked as though wings 
were somewhere folded in with her form, and 
would break forth some moment to surprise 
you. Nothing like her was among the congre- 
gation, and I gave up the mental inquiry. 

“You ’ll ride,” said the brother; “I saw you 
came on foot.” So I sprang into the wagon, 
The girl was already on horseback, and my host, 
after seeing the children—seven in all—properly 
arranged in corners and comfort around me, 
came in also, and drove on; I having had a 
glimpse of the lady first-named riding rapidly off 
on horseback in the direction in which I had 
come. The girl was by this time somehow be- 
hind, evidently not unwilling to lag a little near 
a young man on a spruce colt, which could 
hardly be persuaded to fall in at the rear of the 
cavalcade of wagons containing the older people. 
The colt’s desire was manifest enough—and the 
young man showed a little sympathy in the same 
direction—to canter off ahead in the crowd of 
boys and colts that went at a dashing speed, 
raising the dust, and dispersing the foot-people, 
who had started at once homeward as soon as 
the benediction of class-meeting was pronounced, 
But the colt was restrained, and came along very 
meekly at Jast, and, after a word or two between 
the young people, very much to the satisfaction 
of his rider. 

Presently we drove up to the house —the 
same I had admired in the morning walk. 

“This is good luck enough for one day,” 
thought I. “The very house of all whose se- 
cret I would like to know; and here are two of 
the saints whose words have most profited me, 
Is there a secret about these people and their 
words which I can learn ?” 

I entered, and saw unmistakable signs of a 
good dinner ina state of promising forwardness. 
So I gave myself up to enjoy the situation, and 
to be ready to pursue my investigations. The 
girl came in, not long after, and busied herself, 
as did other children; and, in an hour or less, 
the Sabbath dinner—in that region, no barren 
affair, you may believe—showed proofs of ap- 
proaching. Just then the matron of the house 
came, and introduced herself by name; for the 
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brother had failed to give me his at the church. 
Bet you know that, if the English language is 
deutitute of a word by which to address a per- 
son whose name you do not know, the Method- 
ist Church has one, a comfortable one too— 
prother. So he and I had got on admirably 
with that old Christian term. Judge my sur- 
prise and delight when I saw my good lady of 
the church and class-meeting! 

“ Now,” said I, “one secret is out, and that 
gives me the clew to another, That one tone, 
or note, or key of joy and sweetness has, in- 
deed, taken its pitch from the same answering 
voice from heaven, heard morning and evening 
at this altar of family devotion. These three 
have eaten the hidden manna from the same 
cup of Divine blessing. They have tasted the 
bread, better than the honey and the honey-comb, 
and drunk the wine new from the kingdom, as 
it has been daily pressed out for them by the 
hand of the Savior himself. They have walked 
by the same rule, and minded the same things, 
and they speak from the same fullness of expe- 
rience of the Father’s heavenly goodness.” 

But the mother and daughter puzzled me 
more, if possible, than father and daughter had 
done at the church-door. The lady, tall, dark, 
a queen in stately dignity and power—the girl, 
small, short, and as mobile as a goldfinch on a 
willow spray. 

Here dinner was announced, and we ate. I 
would describe that dinner if it would not re- 
tard my story, and awaken envy in the minds of 
laymen and women who can not travel circuits 
in the Hocking Valley. Perhaps I shall risk it 
some day, and give to history a true account of 
some things which ought by no means to be for- 
gotten—not now. After the meal, the girl took 
charge of the household; and I sat and talked, 
with the man and the woman, of religion in the 
“setilement ”—then I first learned that word— 
and gradually slid away from this into personal 
recollections and experiences of heavenly love 
and guidance. At that time I caught the clews 
which enabled me, finally, to gather up the story 
of this good woman, which I propose now to 
tell in few words, for the encouragement of 
many another toiling wanderer from home and 
friends; and also for the consolation of some 
faithful teachers, who, in faith and love, have 
sought to lead to Christ those whom they in- 
structed in science. I gathered the story in 
pieces, at different times afterward ; for on some 
of these points she was reticent; and one, the 
connection between herself and my own knowl- 
edge, she does not know to-day. But let me 
tell how it was. I chanced to mention an inci- 
dent of my boyhood, which had occurred in a 

Vor. XXXIV.—17 





Connecticut town, more than twenty years be- 
fore. “Why,” said she, starting with surprise, “I 
heard Judge , Of Pennsylvania, mention a 
fact exactly like that, as happening to him.” 

“Not unlikely,” said 1; “ for Judge and 
I were boys in the same Sunday-school.” 

You should have seen her at that moment— 
such a flash of delighted thought over the coun- 
tenance an instant, and then a look of faintness 
and complete despair, so human and so agoniz- 
ing, but suppressed quicker than thought itself, 
to be succeeded by that class-meeting look of 
holy trust and reliance—the face and flush of 
a victor who had lost, no one could guess how 
much, and yet, in the losing, had really gained 
more than a world of unearthly peace and bliss. 
She afterward often spoke of the judge, whom 
I had not seen since the event alluded to; but 
never saw I that face clouded again. I spoke 
of one other person who had done me great 
good by a religious experience; and she almost 
sprang to her feet with delight at the name. 

“She,” said the lady, “was my teacher for a 
year ; and your sermon this morning sostrangely 
reminded me of her, 1 did want to cry all the 
time.” 

I will not say who that one was. Only she 
had been in heaven then many years, and her 
two children were in my household. So cu- 
riously does Providence tangle the warps and 
woofs of the lives of mankind. I only pause to 
say, that this lady had been converted at that 
school, and the tone of her piety had been 
caught there. No wonder it thrilled me. This 
is her story : 

She was born in Eastern New York, and had 
moved, with her parents, to a city in Pennsylva- 
nia, where they lived in comparative affluence, 
and whence she had been sent toa school where 
she received a good education, and began a re- 
ligious life. The sudden death of her father, 
soon after the disasters of 1837, left her and 
her mother dependent on their own exertions 
for a livelihood. There was a brother; but he 
had married, and gone westward. She engaged 
in the millinery business, and succeeded beyond 
her expectations; so that she not only had 
means, but some leisure for doing good; and 
was put forward in her Church, both because 
of these things and because of her talents. 
Somewhere about 1849 or 1850, her brother’s 
wife died, leaving five young children in his home, 
in the “settlement” where I had preached. 
Some circumstances, which 1 never cared to 
know, at that time oppressed her, and she left 
the city, and her business and friends, and has- 
tened to her brother, to nurse him in a severe 
sickness, and to take care of his family. It was 
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a time of much suffering in the settlement. 
Every family, it was said, had at least one sick 
member; and in some households every indi- 
vidual was laid on a bed of sickness. A person 
afterward told me that he, as a stranger, stopped, 
one day that Autumn, at one of the houses, to 
inquire about his road, and every one of seven 
was too weak to rise, and they begged him to 
bring them a pail of water from the well of a 
neighbor, where they all were also said to be 
sick. He did the kindness, and brought the 
cup of cold water to the fever-parched inmates, 
and went on his journey. 

She had learned something of homceopathy, 
and its persistent emphasis laid on cleanliness, 
regimen, diet, and regularity in medicine and 
rest, in ordinary diseases—and especially in 
those caused by malarial influences—and she at 
once gave herself largely to the advice and care 
of the sick. The state of her brother’s family 
almost precluded her visiting the sick, for a 
time ; but as physicians were distant and pressed 
with duties elsewhere, her confident cheerful- 
ness, her energetic example, and her evident 
skill as a nurse, made her more or less a leader, 
and compelled her to give, first at her brother’s 
house, and then to the homes of the neighbors, 
such counsel and encouragement as were really 
better than medicines and physicians. She also 
commenced to pray with the sick, where she 
could find opportunity, and thus brought the 
idea of a personal Heavenly Father into the 
affairs of a settlement not previously noted for 
its attention to public or to private worship. 
Scarcely a religious meeting had been held in 
that section, and the people were unprepared 
for either event, suffering or death... She be- 
came a virtual pastor; and, as her brother soon 
recovered, she was often sent for to carry con- 
solation to the bereaved or dying, and to admin- 
ister the promises to those who repented on 
their sick beds. 

I remember to have heard her say that, dur- 
ing many of thosé nights of watching with the 
sick, her brother or a neighbor—and some weeks 
the vigils were three, and in two successive 
weeks, four each—she used to look out and up- 
ward to that cluster of beech-trees on the sum- 
mit of the cliff, which I have mentioned above 
(it was visible to many of the cabins of the set- 
tlement), and fancy the angel of the Lord stand- 
ing, night and day, keeping guard over her and 
her motherless flock. At that time, her own 
health was far from good, and she often looked, 
and almost longed, to be stricken and laid away 
at rest. But she said she derived more strength 
from looking up to that beechen grove, and 
thinking of her guardian angel standing there, 





sleepless and mighty, than she did from her 
daily food or her nightly rest. She even grew so 
full of faith about it, that she could discern a 
brightness above noontide under those shades ; 
and, in the darkest night, she could see dis. 
tinctly every trunk of the trees, and the white 
tents of God’s heavenly hosts encamped round 
about those who feared him. 

Let me describe her, and some of her doings 
and sayings, more particularly: She was tall, 
straight as a reed, and moved as easily and as 
gracefully, yet majestically; slender, yet like a 
woman’s, not a man’s slenderness; narrow 
shoulders and round chest; trim, taper neck, 
and a head poised on it as light and mobile as 
the bud of a Hermosa rose; her face rather 
sharp, and you would say a complexion too 
dark, and not remarkably clear; with an eye, 
keen gray, but very expressive, and sweet 
withal—ready to be tearful and blazing on the 
instant, as the soul behind should command, 
Her spirit seemed to be so in every limb as to 
control and carry the body with a thought, as 
the gazelle does. Such was her activity that [ 
have known her, when her horse was restive at 
Starting, to spring from the ground to her sad- 
dle-seat without help, and with as graceful a 
sweep as a bird would have made; and her 
horse, catching her spirit, would gallop off as 
if he knew he was showing the woman’s grace 
and power of control; he seeming to be more 
proud of her than of any ornament, and acting 
as though her spirit carried him over the earth, 
and she a floating feather on his head. Indeed, 
her management of a horse was wonderful. 
Her voice was more husky than penetrating— 
the breath of the wind among leaves in June, 
rather than the tinkle of the brook in April, 
sounding through it. Of course she was intel- 
ligent, quite above her associations at the time 
I knew her; but it was of the Bible, and things 
observed by her in her own mind and soul, 
rather than of science or books. Her gift in 
prayer was simply superhuman; not remarka- 
ble for eloquence in words or in thought. You 
could hardly say she said any thing new or 
brilliant; but the old story of Jesus coming 
down to save men because he loved them, and 
was now living, always present to bless them. 
All this, and infinitely more, was so used as ar- 
gument at the Throne of grace, that you felt it 
must be heard and answered at once. If she 
prayed for a penitent, he could easily believe 
and trust; for did not she talk to one at hand, 
and not afar off? If she engaged to plead for 
a wild and wicked sinner, you seemed to know 
that God had heard, and had already sent his 
Spirit to convince of sin. 
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In the sick-room, where I often met her, her 
presence was like the odor of Spring. Her 
simple words to the sick would carry more 
life than medicine or food. I have many times 
wished I had kept a memorandum of her pre- 
cious words. They were pearls and diamonds, 
apples of gold in baskets of silver, and were 
scattered just as the sun scatters rainbows on 
the skirts of the dark clouds which tempests 
bring over earth—the afflictions which hung 
over the settlers’ homes. With the help of a 
friend I have gathered a few of them. Here 
they are, without order, as you would gather 
violets, and brush off the dew that gives them 
half their beauty and freshness of odor. 

“Jesus loves you all the more because you 
are patient in this great pain. The arms of 
Jesus are better than any pillow. How I have 
myself lain in those warm, strong arms when I 
have been sick, and what a blessed rest I have 
enjoyed! Letus kneel down, and tell the Christ 
all about it; he loves to hear all about you, and 
what you are trying to do and to bear; just as 
every mother loves to hear her little child tell 
over and over all its sorrows, though she knows 
every one before they are told. Jesus must 
have a great deal of good work for you to do 
by and by, and he is taking you through the 
furnace, and on the anvil under the hammer, to 
give you a good shape and a perfect temper. 
Yesterday I saw my husband making a point 
for a plowshare. How he heated the iron, and 
then hammered it, and heated and pounded 
again and again! Then he threw it into cold 
water, and afterward ground it on the emery- 
wheel to sharpen and polish it. I thought if that 
iron could have spoken, what cries of agony it 
would have uttered! He intended to make it the 
best plow he had ever sent from his shop; and 
perhaps God means to make you the best man 
whom he has ever made to live in this region.” 
A mother had lost a fourth child—her all; and 
she felt as Job’s wife did, that somehow God 
could not be either loving or just, thus to break 
her heart, and almost to grind it to powder by 
repeated blows. Our lady of the cabin had 
laid the little one in its coffin among white roses 
and pinks, so fragrant and aromatic, cut from 
her own garden; and as she stood weeping over 
the sweet face of the dead, she said sofily, as 
if to herself: “How the good Heavenly Father 
must love little children, to take them from this 
cold world, so full of sin and danger, and put 
them in his own bosom, to be with him forever 
in his own mansions of glory, where nothing 
can ever disturb them again! How I delighted 
to pluck my very best flowers to bring them 
here! But they will perish because I did it. 





This little bud of hope—how wonderfully it 
will bloom in immortal beauty in the garden of 
the King!” And then, going to the mother, she 
said: “O, how blessed it is for you to be certain 
that you are the mother of four dear angels in 
the preserice of Jesus! It is a dreadful pang 
to part with a child. But to know it is safe! 
And how soon you will go to meet those dear 
ones! While God has broken your heart, has 
he not shown you what a jewel of love there is 
in it, just like some of the rough geodes that 
we pick up, and break open to find clusters of 
crystals within?” And she kneeled and prayed 
till the poor woman shouted with raptures in her 
pain. To a very poor woman whose husband 
had died, she said: “You have a hundred new 
promises now; just as, when night comes, the 
sailor has a thousand stars to guide his bark. 
In the day he has only one. God himself says, 
*I will be a husband to the widow, and a father 
to the fatherless ;’ and is not he better than any 
husband ever can be, and nearer too, and al- 
ways at hand? And he never changes. He 
never could hear a widow’s voice crying to him, 
and not relieve her. Remember how good he 
was to her at Zarephath ; and the woman whose 
husband was dead, and for whom Elisha made . 
the oil to increase till every debt was paid ; and 
the Syro-Pheenician, and the poor woman at 
Nain. You have only to come right to him, 
and take hold on his arm and claim his promise, 
and he can not deny himself.” Is it strange 
that people should say she is better among the 
sick than a whole medical college of doctors, or 
than a hospital full of nurses? 

Let one special incident be named as showing 
her courage and resources: Her brother had 
gone from home, and a hired man was sleeping 
in the cabin, below stairs ; she and the children 
above. About midnight she heard him cry out 
in alarm, and hurried down to find that a rattle- 
snake had crawled into his bed, and bitten him 
just above the knee. Without an instant’s hes- 
itation, she applied her mouth to the wound to 
suck the poison, making him call for the oldest 
boy, a lad of ten years. She kept her place as 
leech till the child came; then, giving him 
charge to do the same, she caught her horse 
and rode four miles to get a bottle of whisky, 
which is a specific for such cases, and returned 
in time to administer it and save the young 
man’s life. Does any one wonder that she is 
almost adored, and, without ostentation, wields 
an influence any one may covet? 

After a couple of years, her brother married, 
and so did she; going into the family of the 
blacksmith named above, who had been con- 
verted through her instrumentality, and who 
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has since become a worthy local preacher, and 
is a man of rising influence. Here she entered 
on the difficult task of step-mother to eight 
children; and when I last saw her there were 
three others, and she a queen among them; 
adored by her husband, and praised by all her 
neighbors. : 

These things, already spoken of, do not by 
any means express her influence, or the good 
done by her. 1 said it was an irreligious place 
to which she came. Every thing is changed in 
this respect. There is a good church, crowded 
every Sabbath with thoughtful worshipers, who 
exhibit a cheerful piety, and display less of cant 
than is common among the comparatively un- 
educated. Her own joyful assurance of God's 
immediate presence seems to have impressed 
itself on the whole community; and they speak 
and live as seeing Him who is invisible. She 
herself once told me that she did not believe 
that, during eighteen years, there had been a 
thought in her mind but had in some way been 
connected with the Savior—bringing him near 
to give additional sweetness to joy, and to alle- 
viate and comfort in pain and trials. Indeed 
she seems to have lived in a region above the 
clouds of temptation, and to have lifted up the 
whole religious experience of the surrounding 
country. It was the first thing I had noticed, 
as a stranger, in the dress of the women— 
largely due to her good taste and influence ; and 
in the tone of the testimonies in the class- 
meeting—wholly, you may say, owing to her 
example and her teachings. She has been 
making a soul-character for herself; and for all 
around her, Christian lives and experiences. 

Since removing from that locality, I have often 
thought of that good woman in that obscure 
settlement in the hill country. Why did she 
go there? Indeed, I once asked her this ques- 
tion. She laughed, and said: 

“TI might tell you in half a dozen words; and, 
seeming to tell you the exact truth, I might 
state so wide of the mark as to be very false to 
the real truth. I came out here because my 
brother was left with a family of helpless chil- 
dren. But that is probably a very shallow 
evasion of the real truth. Why did Abram go 
out from his native country ?” 

“ Because,” said 1, “God called him, and 
commanded.” 

“That is entirely satisfactory ; and it may be 
God also called me. But not for such a high 
purpose by any means.” 

And yet, when I afterward remembered her 
influence on her husband and his former wife’s 
step-daughter—for that was the distance of the 
connection of the golden-haired maiden with 





aT 
the family—the thoughtful piety of the settle. 
ment, the taste and religious intelligence of the 
whole vicinity, the reverent love of the children 
and step-children, I said to myself: “Surely, 
the good Father is preparing some blessing for 
the race or nation by means of this woman. 
Will it be a Moses and Aaron and Miriam, or 
a Timothy ?” 





BLACK AND WHITE. 


BY RUTH THISTLEDOWN. 





*T was in the Spring ; the air was bright, 
With apple-blossoms falling ; 

And meadow-larks, from morn till night, 
Their sweet-voiced mates were calling. 


A maid came tripping down the street, 
Her auburn tresses straying, 

And dimples ’round her lips so sweet 
At hide-and-seek were playing. 


Her wonted task from day to day, 
With plumes and dainty laces, 

And buds and flowers in bright array, 
To garnish lovely faces. 


Her eyes with light were all aflame, 
Her cheeks the home of blushes ; 

And at a loving word, they came 
And went in rosy flushes. 


Her slender, graceful form revealed 
The poetry of motion ; 

And truth, within her heart concealed, 
She cherished with devotion. 


An orphan many years, yet friends 
Iiad gathered close around her: 

With all the graces virtue lends, 
They evermore had found her. 


Oft she recalled with thrilling power 
Her mother’s words when dying : 

For years the counsels of that hour 
Had on her heart been lying. 


“Darling, be pure,” she said; “and then 
Shall every care be lightened: 

White can be blackened, dear ; but when 
Can black be ever whitened ?” 


As years sped on with wingéd feet, 
With cherished thoughts of duty, 

The child became a maiden sweet, 
And ripened into beauty. 


Then suitors came with flattering plea, 
And honeyed words to win her ; 

Some with an honest love, may be ; 
Some saints, but many a sinner. 


But one, more noble than the rest, 
Was happy in possessing 

The maiden’s heart, to him the best 
Of any earthly blessing. 


And so this morning, fair and bright, 
This maiden met her lover, 
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Who turned about like gallant knight, 
And went the pathway over. 


He caught away her little glove, 
On which his eyes did linger : 

Fond eyes were they, that looked their love 
Through every taper finger. 


Her laugh rang out so blithe and gay, 
At such unwonted plunder, 

That, from a casement o’er the way, 
Four eyes looked forth in wonder. 


Pitiless eyes they were, and cold, 
From haughty faces gleaming : 
One where the marks of time had told, 
And one with youth was beaming. 
A mother’s proud and angry face, 
A daughter’s full of scorning : 
No fair and subtle inward grace 
The outward form adorning. 


“Look at the girl,” the mother cried, 
“With Harry Driscoll walking ; 

A shop-girl by a lawyer’s side ; 
*T will set the town a-talking. 

To think that he might win your hand 
Just for the simple asking ; 

Your wealth, your beauty, to command, 
Yet in her smiles be basking ! 


If he and all the world should know—” 
She paused with brow uplifted ; 

No word ; and yet with what a woe 
That single look was gifted ! 


The daughter caught the fatal thought, 
And brooded o’er its meaning ; 
Thus, from her fancy overwrought, 
A fearful story gleaning. 


So time rolled on for many a day ; 
And, though no word was spoken, 

The fearful tale had made its way 
By many another token. 


And then the fatal poison told: 
‘There grew a shameful story ; 

And all the gossips, young and old, 
Were in a blaze of glory. 


The maiden saw, with chilling blood, 
That cherished friends had vanished ; 
That from the circle of the good 
Her name was nearly banished. 


Was it a nightmare or a dream? 
O, how she longed to waken ! 
Her bark was on a turbid stream, 
All tempest-tost and shaken, 


No loving hand to lift her up, 
She with no thought of sinning ; 
None to withhold the bitter cup 
Of sorrow’s first beginning. 


And Christian mothers turned away, 
Her pleading face repelling ; 

No tender Christ-like charity 
Up through their hearts came welling. 





But when her idolized—her own— 
Recalled the vows once spoken, 

Reason, sore tried, forsook her throne ; 
The maiden’s heart was broken. 


The lips that uttered no complaint 
Against their vile believing, 

In wandering fancy, sad and quaint, 
Poured out their ceaseless grieving. 


A stranger came to her relief— 
A man of noble bearing— 

And, while he soothed the maiden’s grief, 
His anger was unsparing. 


Untiring in his zeal, he traced 
The wrong to its beginning ; 

And on two consciences he placed 
‘The fearful fruits of sinning. 


The lover hastened then to make 
Amends for all his folly ; 

‘Trusting the maiden to awake 
From deepest melancholy. 


But no: with hands clasped o’er her head, 
Her plaintive cry was ever,— 

“«* White can be blackened once,’ she said ; 
‘But black be whitened never.’” 


Thus moaning, drooping, day by day, 
Amid the Autumn splendor, 

The angels bore her soul away 
To fellowship more tender. 


With waxen hands tight-clasped, and ears 
Careless of tardy praises, 

They laid the maid of ‘tender years 
To sleep beneath the daisies, 


Two women walked with drooping head, 
And seemed to hear forever, 

“** White can be blackened once,’ she said ; 
* But black be whitened never.’ ” 





EVENING. 


FROM CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 





ONE star is trembling into sight, 
And, soft as sleep, the darkness falls ; 
The wood-dove from the forest calls, 
The bat begins its wayward flight. 


Streams, murmuring in the ear of night, 
Within the woody hollows wind, 
Whose dusky boughs are intertwined 

Above their music and their light. 


The woodland range is dimly blue 
With smoke, that creeps from cots unseen ; 
And briery hedge and meadow green 

Put on their white night-robe of dew. 


And every sound that breaks the calm, 
Is like a lullaby to rest ; 
All is at peace—except the breast 
That needs the most its soothing balm. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL. 





BY PROF. M. V. B. KNOX. 


IGHER education may be defined as 

that which enables a man to make the 
Oo most of himself.. Education too often is 
regarded as useful only when it aids a man in 
getting his living, with little reference to its 
subjective influences. In this view, if it makes 
a man a dexterous instrument, that is all. 
Many of the professions are studied with refer- 
ence to this. And the Germans, who beat the 
rest of the world in getting at truths, call such 
the “Bread-and-butter Sciences.” Man is an 
end to himself. To himself, I say, since by 
manifesting the glory of God he attains the 
acme of life. As a means to the glory of God, 
man should make the most of himself; for, by 
doing this, he will best reflect the divine efful- 
gence, and also most clearly see the glory of 
God in himself, and about him. 

Man makes the most of himself when he 
seeks the proper development of his whole 
powers. In doing this, he should give greatest 
prominence to that in his organism which is 
most important. From revelation we learn 
that the soul is foremost: “For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul, or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” In educating himself, 
then, man’s soul, or heart, is most important, 
preceding the body and mind. Here is another 
definition of higher education. It is heart-cul- 
ture. Fault can be found with the popular idea 
of higher education, since it is supposed to aim, 
theoretically, at perfect development of the in- 
tellectual powers. But back of the intellect— 
higher, more nearly divine—is the soul, or spirit ; 
and higher education is that-which goes beyond 
the head, and reaches the heart. 

It is not wholly distinct from the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. It aids the Spirit. Our 
moral faculties are taught by it. It supple- 
ments the teachings of the Spirit, as much as 
this can be done by human influences; pro- 
ducing obedience as a natural outburst, not as 
a duty; leading, not compelling. He who at- 
tains higher education has his heart taught 
the relations of himself to his fellow-man, to 
the universe, to the supernatural; and he sees 
God in every thing good. His character is so 
formed that faith is a natural result. By it 
one is placed on a higher plane in time; is able, 
better than others, to catch heavenly views 
and harmonies. He who is thus instructed in 
Divine things knows tenfold more about the 
mighty questions that have agitated humanity 








in all time—questions of the supernatural and 
divine, of the future and eternity, of man’s end 
and aim—tenfold more than he into whose heart 
this light has not shone. The latter is, to one 
instructed in heavenly things, as a man giving 
himself out to be a very wise naturalist, but 
who has never been beyond the limits of his 
own cabinet and city, compared with Lyell, 
Agassiz, or Humboldt. This poor recluse—con. 
ning his books, and studying over his dusty 
specimens, never seeing more of a forest than 
a few shade-trees, no more than a hundred-foot 
mountain, a harbor ocean, a frightened song- 
bird or two, a grassy lawn—can persuade him. 
self and a few others that he is a great natu. 
ralist and successful searcher after truth, and a 
famous man in science. But compare him with 
Humboldt, who traversed two continents, five 
zones, and trod eternal snows; who crossed 
broadest oceans, scaled highest mountains, 
navigated mightiest rivers, gazed into yawning 
craters; who toiled among trackless Sierras, 
across arid deserts, over boundless plains, and 
through the dim, gigantic silvas of the Am- 
azon,—compare the cabinet naturalist with 
Humboldt, and how does he rank? 

Such is the uninstructed, or skeptic, com- 
pared with the possessor of higher education, 
When one thus instructed dies, he will take a 
place nearer the Great White Throne. By it 
he will be placed along many a step in the 
growth of the soul that doubtless will mark our 
existence in heaven. It aids in producing 
spiritual giants. It is the product of the best 
use of man’s God-given advantages of home, 
Sabbath, Christianized teaching, and the Bible. 
It is what too many parents lose sight of in the 
home circle, what too many Sunday-school 
teachers do not comprehend, what too many 
pastors only catch a glimpse of, and what a 
man has often to work out in his own life’s 
history, and finally attain, if he is an earnest 
seeker after truth, only when he learns, among 
all things, to seek first the kingdom of God. 
It is the character built of materials from the 
hand of God. 

Several considerations call for such heart- 
culture. 

First: In the drive of our age, soul-instruction 
is apt to be neglected. ‘The spirit of the times 
is to push things. Drive, crowd ahead, inten- 
sest activity, are as prominently written over 
the doors of our modern counting-rooms, man- 
ufactories, farm-houses, stock exchanges, as was 
“ Know thyself,” over the Delphic oracle. By 
the masses, mental growth and soul-growth are 
held, it may be unwittingly, subordinate to 
purse-growth. Even if mental development is 
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entered upon, too often the soul is left in pinch- 
jing want. If only a man gets on in business, 
that is all. The author of “Tom Brown at 
Rugby ” did well, in his talk to the Harvard 
students, to warn them against the drive tend- 
encies of our nation. We seem to take the 
cast of our ideas, social, business, and moral, 
from the era of steam and lightning. Swift 
modes of travel and communication beget swift 
modes of living—such modes as incline us to 
leave out of account all facts of our existence 
but that we are swift-working machines. How 
small and shriveled is many a heart that, with 
proper culture, might have been rounded to full- 
ness! Happy are we if the influences of one 
place are free from this monster of selfishness— 
sacred to heart-culture. Such a place is the 
Sunday-school. As we look at it now, humanity 
would have been infinitely worse off, spiritually, 
but for this heaven-sent messenger. Countless 
hearts, now glowing in the light of Infinite 
Love, would have lived in lone darkness forever. 
Here, the rising generation, while yet their 
heart is tender, can be taught that heart-growth 
is superior to all other. Here is a chance, at 
least, to stem the current of worldly ambition. 

Secondly: The peculiar instruction of the 
Sunday-school is needed, because of the lack 
of such at home. Possibly, parents think their 
children will be so instructed in moral duties in 
the Sunday-school, or by preaching, that there 
is no need for them to do it at home. Certain 
it is, that there is lack of heart-culture in our 
homes. Parents can not be blind to their du- 
ties—that their children have a claim on them 
as much more for heart-growth than for mental 
or physical, as the heart is more important than 
the head or body. While parents must see 
these facts if they are alive to the gréatest 
questions of humanity, they often culpably neg- 
lect them. God commits choice jewels to the 
care of parents. But if they fail to teach the 
truths of time and eternity, as these have come 
to us from God, the lack, by some means, ought 
to be made up. If they allow weeds to grow, shall 
not some kindly hand pluck out the weeds, and 
sow good seed instead? Who can so well in- 
struct in higher education as the Sunday-school 
teacher? Though it may be neglected at home, 
fill the hearts of the little ones, at the Sunday- 
school, with the precious truths of the Bible, 
of humanity, of redemption. 

Again: Without criticising in this place at any 
length the system of public schools in the 
United States, or entering upon a discussion 
for or against the introduction of Christian 
teaching into them, the fact stubbornly meets us 
he there the higher nature, the heart, is little 








cultivated. Doubtless, in this respect, our com- 
mon-schools ought to be changed. We are a 
Christian Republic; took our start, and have 
continued our growth, as Christian, and there is 
need continually of Christian instruction. But 
just where there ought to be decided Christian 
cast given to the forming character, it is almost 
wholly neglected. Seeing that little or nothing 
is done in the day-schools for heart-culture, the 
defection should be repaired. It was no acci- 
dent of the times that set Francis Asbury at so 
good a work for the nation as starting the Sun- 
day-school in our limits. In a measure, it sup- 
plements the defective system of public instruc- 
tion. For all the heart-culture children get in 
most public schools, they would be barbarians. 
But with their youthful souls fresh for the re- 
ception of good seed, and in a measure prepared 
in the day-school to accept instruction, the 
Sunday-school is the place where this can be 
sown to good advantage, and the system of in- 
struction for the rising generation approximately 
completed. 

The children need this peculiar form of in- 
struction also, to teach them the chief end of 
man. Somewhere they must be taught that our 
aspirations should be heavenward ; that, though 
multitudes are busy raking straws with a muck- 
rake, a bright crown is theirs for looking up. 
They need to be taught that God has put us in 
time to prepare for eternity, to see and mani- 
fest the glory of the world’s Creator, and to 
know that man has a destiny higher than that 
of the perishing brutes. Where but in the 
Sunday-school will masses of them be taught, 
till it shall have a controlling influence on them, 
that it is best so to live that, when they die, con- 
courses of strong, bright angels will be ready to 
carry them away to the New Jerusalem; and 
that its twelve pearly gates stand wide open to 
those who live intensely for the Master ; that, 
in the battles of the Great King, they can so 
fight as not only to win, but also to join that 
multitudinous army which shall go up, by and 
by, with Him who conquered death, and of whom 
it shall be shouted, till the domes of heaven 
ring: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates: and be 
ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of glory shall come in ?” 

None other has so good chance and means 
for imparting higher education as the Sunday- 
school teacher. The chance is the Sunday- 
school; the means, the Bible. 

At the Sunday-school, every thing is propi- 
tious for such instruction. The scholars come 
expecting it. In a room sacred to such teach- 
ings, their hearts, on that holy day, are open 
usually to the truth, though youthful wills some- 
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times learn to be stubborn, and reject the Spirit. 
Some parents permit their children to’ go and 
receive heart-instruction, when they would not 
at all permit it anywhere else. Here is the 
teacher’s, God’s opportunity. Others send 
their children, hoping they will be taught in 
heavenly things, and thus their own negligence 
at home in part remedied. In the Sunday- 
school are gathered all sorts, from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. Appliances for teaching are 
numerous, and, thanks to a Guiding Hand, are 
daily increasing—prepared lessons, commenta- 
ries, books, maps, charts, and the like. But, 
with all these, it is the duty of the teacher to 
impart the truth, and mold the listener’s heart 
by the Gospel’s power. The Sunday-school has 
become a gigantic system. Not only is it giv- 
ing Bible instruction to six millions of children 
in the United States, but multitudes of great 
men—wrilers, speakers, teachers, and earnest 
workers every way—are giving a part or the 
whole of their time to it. The children of the 
Christian Church, neglected for eighteen centu- 
ries, are now receiving a share of the attention 
‘due them. Have not the times of Isaiah’s 
prophecy fallen in our age ?—“And all thy chil- 
dren shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall 
be the peace of thy children.” This revival 
continues. Scores of thousands are yearly 
added to the Church from the ranks of those 
receiving higher education in the Sunday-school. 
Here is the teacher’s, the reaper’s chance. 
“If you can not in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaves, 
Many a grain, both ripe and golden, 
Will the careless reapers leave ; 
Go and glean among the briers 
Growing rank against the wall ; 
For it may be that their shadow 

liides the heaviest wheat of all.” 

The Sunday-school teacher is happy in hav- 
ing such a power to use as the Bible. He goes 
into the conflict against sin and depravity not 
without arms from a mightier warrior than he. 
The Bible, in the hand of the faithful, humble 
teacher, is more potent than the bolts of Jove. 
The Bible is a measureless power. This it is 
that the Sunday-school worker uses as a means 
to higher education, It is to the moral world 
what the sun, with all his heat and light dy- 
namics, is to the natural world. It stands as a 
moral Pharos, where it has stood for a score of 
centuries, amidst the fogs of uncertainty and 
the darkness of error. It has stood the tests 
of criticism, the lever of research, the storms 
of opposition, and the tempests of hatred. And 
still it stands, this beloved Bible of ours, un- 
moved by the raging elements. How the heart 
glows and swells with gladness as we look over 








this valuable possession, this mighty power! 
It is as some vast cathedral of pleasing propor. 
tions, grand unity, and matchless beauty. Dis. 
connected, it is stil! united through all jts 
departments by one golden design—the instruc. 
tion and salvation of man. The Bible is our 
book. It was written for man. It was sent 
from God. It teaches us truth in its elements, 
and sin with its horrors. It shows glimpses of 
heaven, throwing back a moment the veil from 
eternity. Tous are committed the oracles of 
God, and we are happy. For they teach us all 
we know of God, and his love for the race; of 
Christ, his humiliation, death, and glorification, 
Having taught us whence the universe, it presses 
the whole of creation into service for our in- 
struction. It teaches us by the flower and bird, 
by the zephyr and hurricane, the lamb and 
lion, the great rock and the morning star, 
One says, “ The Bible is a rock of diamonds, 
a chain of pearls, the sword of the Spirit, the 
chart by which the Christian sails to eternity, 
the map by which he daily walks, the sun-dial by 
which he sets his life, the balance in which he 
weighs his actions.” 

This book the Sunday-school worker has in 
his hand, and from which he proposes to draw 
truths, new and old, for his class. What edu- 
cation so high as that which this book gives? 
Let us incorporate into our character the truths 
God sends us in it, and then we can best im- 
part it to those under our charge. “All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” 





THE RECORDS OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY ALICH WILLIAMS. 


GES and ages ago, during the reign of the 
Fairy Queen, the sun, as it rode in mid- 
heaven, noticed that something unusual 

was transpiring on earth. 

“Ha! I hope nothing is wrong down there; 
the fairies have hitherto been a peaceful, con- 
tented people. I certainly have done all in my 
power for them; made each day as long as pos- 
sible, and was careful to give them plenty of * 
sunlight. Fairies like sunshine. I don’t believe 
I could shine too brightly for them.” With that, 
the sun gave a happy little laugh, which made 
its rays dance and quiver every-where, like a 
shower of diamonds. 

There is nothing makes the sun so joyful as 
to give sunlight freely; but how often is he 
compelled to veil his face with clouds, to suit the 
benighted vision of humanity! That morning 
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the Fairy Queen summoned a page to her pres- 
ence, and, handing him a little book, said: 

“Take this to the Council Chamber.” 

The page soon entered the Council Chamber, 
where he gave the book to the assembled coun- 
cilors, who, opening it, read the following order: 

“To our most Honored Councilors, greeting : 
We here request you to send trumpeters to 
the four quarters of the earth, They must 
there sound their trumpets loudly and clearly, 
that my people may know it is our pleasure to 
meet them in Council. Let the meeting take 
place when the trees cast their longest shadows.” 

When the queen’s order is obeyed, the dif- 
ferent ways leading to the Council Temple are 
soon thronged with fairies. The fairies enter 
the Temple and find the queen already there ; 
they quietly take their seats, each one knowing 
the exact place he is to fill, The queen’s throne 
is at one end of the Temple; near it is an altar, 
draped with curtains made of the finest white 
wool, wrought with gold. At the queen’s right 
are seated the knight Wisdom and his bride 
Love; on her left are Justice and Mercy, and 
the grim-visaged War, with his gentle bride 
Peace. The wise councilors are seated in the 
center of the assembly; their occupying this 
central position demonstrates that their counsel 
has ever been wise, faithful, and true. The 
queen’s robes are pure white zephyr wool, so 
soft and light they have the appearance of a 
beautiful fleecy cloud. (A fairy was once asked 
how they make such beautiful material; the 
answer was: “Child, do right, and the cloth 
you weave will be beautiful and lasting.”) The 
queen’s crown shines like the sun, it is so 
thickly studded with jewels which commemo- 
rate the good she has done during her reign. 
Wisdom’s dress consists of a blue cloak over 
an amber-colored tunic; Love wears a. soft 

flame-colored robe, so bright and shining it 
casts a halo around herself and Wisdom; their 
attire indicates that the love and wisdom which 
they represent is of a celestial origin. Mercy’s 
raiment is rose-color, pure and radiant; that of 
Justice is a transparent rose-colored mantle 
over a green tunic; for, in the Fairy Kingdom, 
justice is only seen through the rosy-hue of 
mercy. The attire of Peace is white, embroid- 
ered in rainbow colors; War is clad in the 
brightest of steel armor. The costumes of the 
knights and ladies are beautiful; each reveals, 
as it always does in the Fairy Kingdom, the 
character of the wearer. 

The silence in the Temple is profound; every 
eye is directed toward the altar, and all wear an 
aspect of mute worship. Is it the mere altar 
that causes such devotion; that fills even the 





stillness with adoration? No. Lo! the curtains 
before the altar are parted, and there comes 
from within a bright warm light that floods the 
Temple with its effulgence. The light springs 
from an open book which lies in the altar on a 
table of burnished gold. That book is the 
Word of God. At that time the world bore so 
freshly upon it the impress of its Creator’s 
hands, he could trust his Word in it without 
veiling the Spirit within; but, long ago, he was 
compelled to cover “the Spirit that quickeneth 
with the letter that killeth,” that the owls who 
live on the earth might not be blinded. 

As the holy light streams through the Temple, 
the queen arises, and says, in a voice as clear 
and soft as the tone from a lily-bell: 

“Knights and ladies, it is with joy we meet 
you here to-day. It is our desire to impart 
news to you, which, though it may surprise, _ 
we hope it will be pleasant. You know the pur- 
pose for which we were placed here was to pre- 
pare the earth for mortals; know, then, that 
part of our work is complete. Our kingdom, 
henceforth, will be on the Mountains of Charity, 
which are situated on the Continent of Use; 
surrounded by the waters of Faith. Our work 
will be to assist the people of this earth. It 
will be the duty of some to bring charity from 
the mountains, good works from the continent, 
and faith from the sea. You may think, if we 
thus give to mortals the foundation of our 
homes, we finally will be without a dwelling- 
place. But no: you will learn that the more we 
take from the mountains that are of Charity, 
the greater will be their increase. Do you not 
know it is the desire of the Creator that the 
three—Charity, Faith, and Use—as one, should 
fill the universe? It can only be through their 
constant use. The field for labor which is now 
open to us is great; and to each one will be 
assigned his portion of the work. We are to 
register all the acts of mortals, both wise and 
unwise. Wisdom will keep a memorial of all 
wisdom, and all that has the appearance of wis- 
dom, that is here demonstrated; Love will do 
the same in her department; and so on. We 
are commanded to leave in this Temple the rec- 
ords of all thus far accomplished, notonly to 
let morta!s know how to use the world which 
the All-powerful has created, but that they may 
serve as models unto them. We hope it will 
be the endeavor of mortals to keep their rec- 
ords as clean as those they will find here. Now 
let each steward deliver the account of his stew- 
ardship. We,” continued the queen, “will lead 
the way by placing here the history of the gov- 
ernment that has existed until this time upon 
the earth.” She lays on a granite table a book, 
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the leaves of which shine like pure crystal; 
thus demonstrating the government to have 
been upright and good. 

Love and Wisdom arise, and laying on the 
table a book framed in gold, with leaves brilliant 
with jewels, say: “ This contains the memorial 
of the love and wisdom that has existed in 
this kingdom. Although we represent distinct 
realms, they heretofore have been so closely 
united, the records were kept together; where- 
fore you see but one book for us two.” 

Justice and Mercy then render their register, 
which, also being written together, testifies that 
Justice and Mercy have gone hand in hand with 
each other. 

Peace rises, and lays on the table a wreath of 
pansies, saying, as she does so: “ The history 
of my stewardship has been written in flowers, 
for they only bloom where peace reigns; war 
smothers them. O, that mortals would remem- 
ber that the pansy says unto them, ‘ Forget me 
not !’” 

As Peace finishes, War begins, in a grumbling 
tone: “ My record is clean; the earth has been 
free from wars, and so I have had nothing to 
recount. But it will not always be so; for Wis- 
dom is to record all wisdom, true and untrue. 
Now, if fallacies arise, there will be war; for 
truth and falsity are ever at war ;” and War 
grins with ferocious delight. Peace turns to- 
ward him, and his aspect soon reflects some of 
her gentleness. 

All of the fairies deliver their registers. 

“ This,” says the Steward of Forests, “con- 
tains the names of all trees, the kinds of fruit 
they bear; also, the place on the earth where 
each kind thrives best.” 

“This,” says the Steward of Fields, “con- 
tains the names of the different grains, and 
when and where they should be planted.” 

“ Here is the description of the different gar- 
den-fruits which the Creator has given to the 
earth,” says the Steward of Gardens. 

Then comes the Keeper of Beasts and Birds. 
“Behold, here, the names of all. beasts, all 
fowls of the earth, all creeping things, and all 
birds of the air, and every thing that flieth over 
the earth, with the division of the clean from 
the unclean.” 

“In this will be found a delineation of every 
thing in the mineral kingdom,” says the Stew- 
ard, laying his report upon the table. “ We 
hope,” he continues, “the future people will 
know that, in the mineral kingdom, gold is 
highest, and they must beware lest, in its use, 
they make it the servant of evil.” 

“* Now,” says the queen, “ we are done. The 
earth is ready to receive its inhabitants. The 





as 
Ocean King’s record is alone wanting; but Jet 
it be sought in his province.” 

Lo! at this moment an albatross enters the 
Temple, poises itself over the throne, and says: 
“T bring the record of the Ocean King ; it is a 
complete history of all done in his realm, with 
a description of every thing to be found therein.” 
Then, dropping the volume among the rest, the 
albatross seeks again its home on the broad 
ocean. 

The fairies leave the Temple, and find with- 
out the doves that are come to bear them to 
their future home. Soon the world is unin. 
habited. Silence settles over the earth, un- 
broken save by the song of birds and the wind 
that sweeps through forest, over mountain, and 
down valley ; in its low murmurings is heard, for 
the first time, that mournful harmony which, 
since then, the wind has ever sung—'tis its 
mourning for its departed people. Now the 
moaning wind is hushed; the birds cease their 
songs. Profound quietness reigns throughout 
the earth, which awaits the advent of its people. 
Anon the heavens are opened, and the world is 
flooded with the glorious radiance of God’s 
presence. He is peopling the earth! The 
presence is gradually withdrawn; then it is 
known that the love and wisdom which formed 
the heavens and made the earth, has ultimated 
itself, has made man in its image. Listen to 
the anthem that comes rolling from heaven. It 
is the heavenly host giving thanks to the Creator 
for his marvelous works : 

* Praise ye the Lord! praise him all ye nations, 
For he has created man in his image. 
Male and female made he them. ‘lo the Lord God 
Be glory and dominion, forever and ever. Amen.” 

God closes the heavenly veil; the anthem 
ceases, only to be taken up by the newly created, 
who now behold the earth, and are seen by it, 
both in their pristine beauty, each wearing the 
finishing caress of the Lord. Once more the 
heavens are opened, and the world filled with 
light; when lo! the people see, standing in 
their midst, one whose radiant face and raiment 
proclaim an angel. The angel exclaims: 

“Come hither, all ye people! Listen, and 
heed the words I speak unto you. Iam sent 
to inform you that God is sending his Word to 
you; you are to remember, it will be God with 
you. He gives you this part of himself, that 
your hearts’ pages may be returned to him as 
free of stain as they are on this, the day of your 
creation. I am commanded to tell you, that the 
Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength. Him shalt thou serve, and none 
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other ; for besides him there is no God. This is 
the First Commandment; it is the rock upon 
which heaven is founded, and on it rests the 
earth. Woe unto the earth if it be forgotten! 
Death will spread his black banner over the 
Jand, and there will be no more life. The sec- 
ond is like unto the first: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. These you are commanded 
to inscribe upon your hearts, that they may be 
with you, even to eternity; for where they are, 
there will God be also.” 

As the angel finishes, the music of harps is 
heard, and the heavenly host are seen bringing 
God’s Word to-his people. The path down 
which they come shines like crystal, and upon 
each side bloom flowers of all kinds. The angel 
of the Lord walks in front, bearing the Word. 
On his right is one bearing 2 shield, and on the 
Jeft walks one in whose hand rests a sword. 
The Bible rests upon a golden salver, which is 
covered with a net-work of finest lace ; the bind- 
ings of the Book are of pearl, and every word, 
yea, every letter, sparkles with jewels; and the 
light therefrom dazzles the beholder: for there 
is no eye that can see, in its fullness, the light 
from the Lord’s love and wisdom, and not be 
dimmed. Inscribed upon the shield and sword 
are the words: “The Lord our God is one 
Lord.” The angel of the Lord advances, and 
says: 

“ Receive ye the Word of God. This day he 
maketh his covenant with you, that for ever- 
more his Word shall dwell with you. Receive 
this shield and sword; and remember, they can 
only be borne by the Church that believes the 
inscription thereon. Believing not, ye will be 
powerless; and ye may as well attempt to lift 
the earth from its socket as to wield them, for 
the truth there inscribed will crush all falsity.” 

When they are done, the angels and people 
sing together the anthem of adoration: 

“ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Hosts ! 
All the earth is full of thy glory. 
To thee, who givest the earth its people, 


And makest thy covenant with them, 
Be glory and dominion for evermore. Amen.” 


Every living thing upon the earth listens in 
breathless awe as the anthem rolls through the 
world. It is heard in heaven, and the angels 
rejoice in hearing ; for they know the earth has 
received God’s Word. Never more will the 
earth hear such music; it is the sweet sounds the 
birds are ever trying to imitate in their singing. 

The next morning, the sun, looking from his 
golden couch in the East, seeing the changes 
that had taken place, exclaimed: “ Ah ha! me- 
thinks the world has been peopled anew! Well, 
the sun must give their entrance a royal greet- 





ing.” Springing into his chariot, he rose over 
the earth in such glorious beauty and grandeur, 
the farthermost ends of the world were filled 
with his flaming radiance; each one of the mill- 
ion rays, uncoiled and flung to earth, bore the 
words, “ Peace on earth ; good-will toward men.” 

For ages the fairies have kept the records of 
man ; now they open them, that we may see the 
pages whereon our deeds are registered. We 
will examine them, and see whether they are as 
spotless as the records leftin the Temple. Ah, 
how different !_ The queen’s history of the gov- 
ernments instituted by man is neither pure nor 
unsoiled; it is dead black, with torn, charred 
leaves, thus proving the ruling is not in accord- 
ance with Divine laws. While looking with 
downcast faces over the dark pages, the Fairy 
Queen is heard speaking : 

“Why do you drive us from you continually? 
We would bring you good things from our home, 
but you will not. Ye would be happier, if ye 
would choose the better way.” 

“Had you not for ages given the raven a 
home, but had allowed the dove to dwell with 
you, ye had not caused such a record as this!” 
said Wisdom, pointing to the book he held in 
his hand. “ You see, it no longer sparkles with 
jewels ; its leaves are a dull, sodden red. Thus 
look the falsities and fanaticisms proclaimed by 
men, and that they in their self-derived intelli- 
gence call wisdom.” 

Love advanced with her record. As she 
opened it, a bright, warm light flowed from the 
page. “This records the love and wisdom that 
existed during the Golden Age, and this in the 
Silver Age,” pointing to one, the light from 
which was less warm, but clear as crystal. 
“Since then, the memorials of love and wis- 
dom are divided.” She slowly turned the pages. 
“See, here are registered the records of the 
love of rule, the love of self, and the love of the 
world ;” and she pointed to page after page 
that were a dull, brutish scarlet. Then turning 
several that were pure white, she exclaimed, 
fondly kissing them: “ These are the memorials 
of the love that worships no god but the Savior, 
and that loves one’s neighbor as itself.” 

Love closed the book, and Justice and Mercy 
approached. > 

“Mortals, you wish to see the register of 
Justice. It is here”—showing an iron-bound 
volume. On opening it, its leaves resound 
with a harsh, metallic ring. “This is the his- 
tory of the justice meted to neighbor from 
neighbor for ages. You see, from this steel- 
like book, that, long ago, you separated justice 
and mercy. Also understand, your laws of jus- 
tice and equity were not founded on Divine 
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laws, else these pages had not been black. 
Look at the testimony Mercy brings, and you 
will know that the command to do ‘justly, and 
love mercy,’ has long been broken.” Yes, it 
was too true; for the record was all sullied and 
blackened. 

“Will it please you to see my record?” 
asked War. “’Tisa fullone. By the thunder 
of Jupiter, you have kept me busy.” Gloating 
with delight, he turned the pages stained with 
blood and powder ; telling of the wars of faith 
against faith, and brother against brother. 

“Mortals, mortals,” said the soft-voiced 
Peace, “are the flowers of Peace never more 
to bloom? I send you messages of love and 
hope; and this is the return,” pointing to the 
dead flowers at her feet. “ But it will not al- 
ways be thus. My birds and flowers will live 
again. Look!” 

She pointed eastward. Lo! in the eastern 
heaven beamed the Star of Bethlehem. It was 
withdrawn. The heavens were opened; and, 
in the midst of the brilliant light that was then 
cast forth, appeared the inscription: “ Now is 
my second coming.” The Word was then seen, 
with the letter rent in twain, which for so many 
generations concealed the Life, and it again 
glowed with its glorious radiance. Above the 
Word was written: “I am Alpha and Omega, 
the Beginning and End, the First and the Last, 
who was, and who is, and who is to come— 
the Almighty.” While looking upon the words 
that dazzled with their truth, the heavenly host 
were heard chanting: “How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of Him that bringeth 
good tidings; that publisheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good; that publisheth 
salvation; that saith unto Zion, thy God 


reigneth !” 





PATIENCE AND HOPE. 


Hope without patience would be life kind- 
ling into overintensity, and burning itself out 
in fruitless longings. Patience without hope 
would be the decay of life’s flame for want of 
nourishment, till it would sink into the quietude 
of death. Whenever hope rises into impa- 
tience, it is the will of God that quiet waiting 
should lay its hand upon it, and bid it “rest in 
the Lord, and wait patiently for Him, and not 
fret;” for there is purpose in his delay, and 
occupation meanwhile for us. When patient 
waiting, on its side, becomes indifferent or 
torpid, it is not less the will of God that hope 
should come and wake it up, as the cry did 
the slumbering virgins: “Behold the bride- 
groom cometh ; go ye forth to meet him.” 





SCOTCH ALLIE. 


BY MRS. L. B. COLLETT. 








“THe ‘Thames flows proudly to the sea, 
Where royal cities stately stand ; 
But sweeter flows the Nith to me. 
When shall I see that honored land, 
‘That winding stream, | love so dear? 
Must wayward fortune’s adverse hand, 
For ever, ever keep me here ? 


How lovely, Nith, thy fruitful va'es, 

Where spreading hawthorn gayly blooms ! 
How sweetly wind thy sloping dales, 

Where lambkins wanton through the broom ! 
Though wand’ring now must be my doom, 

Far from thy bonnie banks and braes, 

May there my latest hours consume, 

Amang the friends of early days !’’ 

WAS just recovering from a long illness, 

ani, like many another invalid, was fretful, 

peevish, and depressed in mind—a natural 
consequence, I imagine, from too protracted a 
communion with self. On this especial morn- 
ing of which I speak, I was more than usually 
irritable, and had driven my attendant from the 
room, with the request to be left unmolested. 
Athwart my musings fell the above song, so 
full of pathetic heart-sadness, and weary long- 
ings for Scotia’s green isle. Was I dreaming? 
Who could the singer be? I had never heard 
that strain before, yet I knew no other than a 
Scot could sing it thus. I would have my doubts 
resolved; so I tapped the bell impatiently. 

In response, the Coor was immediately opened 
by a fair, comely Scottish lass of seventeen, 
with a sweet, sonsy, but shy, timid face, large 
appealing eyes, blue as her own native skies, 
which glanced confidingly into mine, from be- 
neath a low, broad forehead, surmounted bya 
wavy mass of bright, crinkling auburn hair. 

“ Lady, did my song froight ye? I did na ken, 
or I would na a’ it,” she said, timidly, as she ap- 
proached my bedside, and laid her cool, soft 
hand upon my feverish head. 

“No, no; I was delighted. But who are you, 
and how came you here?” I asked, with more 
of frankness than politeness. 

“The house-maid asked me, wa’d I tak’ her 
place a week? And in truth I wa’d like to keep 
it, sic it pleases ye.” 

“We will see,” I replied. “ But you have not 
been long in this country, I think, and home- 
sick already ?” 

“Sair, sair do I lang for my auld home, and 
granny; but that can nae be. O lady! the 
brackeny glens, and thistly brae-sides, the 
brawn heather, the bosky dingles, where graw 
the snaw-drap and primrose, are dearer to me 
than the brawd prahres of Americay. Bin ye 
have read Scott, or our poet Burns, ye will 
know why I love auld Scotia.” 
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“J think I understand; and if you will come 
up to my room this evening, and read from 
these same poets, and sing to me, I shall be 
delighted,” I replied, even as I thought, How 
can I help her? 

My friends rallied me on my penchant for 
Scotch Allie; but my interest and sympathies 
were aroused in her behalf; and, ere many 
evenings had sped by, i learned her history. 
Her maternal grandfather was steward to the 
reigning Duke of Edinburgh, as had been his 
father, and father’s father, before him. The 
honest Scotchman was as proud of his position 
as was his liege lord of his ducal crest and armo- 
rial bearings. Duncan was therefore highly in- 
dignant when his youngest daughter married a 
“braw sailor laddie,” who, within a year of his 
marriage, found a watery grave in mid-ocean, 
leaving poor Jessie with an infant daughter 
scarce a month old. 

Three years afterward the young widow united 
her fortunes to those of a Scotchman who had 
pitched his tent on the Iowa prairies of the 
New World, but who, leal to the land of his 
birth, had returned thither for a wife. Jessie, 
at her parents’ entreaties, left her fatherless 
child to their loving care; and iittle Allie grew 
up fair, pure, and innocent. 

Change, which comes to all, visited their 
home. Allie’s grandsire, Duncan, went rejoic- 
ing to his long home. The eldest son dropped 
quietly into his father’s place. And thus no 
material change was visible in the life of the 
young girl, who was fast growing into fair, gra- 
cious womanhood, without one thought or care 
as to the future, and, like many a grandmother’s 
pet lamb, with no knowledge of work. 

Envy is, however, confined to no land. The 
steward’s wife and daughters could not fail to 
notice the kind favor with which the duke and 
duchess regarded Allie; nor were they blind to 
the fact that the aged grandmother esteemed 
the young girl as more precious than all her 
other grandchildren. And the old Scotch- 
woman had openly announced her intention 
of leaving to Allie “the unco bit o’ monies Dun- 
can and hersel’ had gotten thegither.” 

The love of money is said to be the “root of 
all evil.” It proved to be the cause of much 
trouble to Alice, and her final banishment from 
her grandmother’s arms, and from her native 
land, Letter after letter was dispatched to 
Jessie Radway, urging her to send for her 
daughter, and thus relieve the grandmother, 
who was now, they wrote, “unable to bear the 
cares and responsibility incident to the presence 
of girlhood. The old lady coincided,” they 
added, “in their views, and would: furnish Allie’s 





wardrobe, and pay her fare across the high 
seas.” 

At length the old lady received a letter from 
Jessie, asking that Allie be sent on a certain 
vessel, soon to sail. The blow was unexpected, 
she having been ignorant of the correspondence. 
“But it was,” she murmured, “nae doubt, for 
Allie’s gude.” And she submitted to having 
her darling torn from her. 

After a long, wearisome journey, by water, by 
rail, and by stage, Allie was set down, one win- 
try evening, at the door of a rough log hovel, 
which, to her consternation, proved to be her 
step-father’s home. Reared in a large, elegant, 
well-appointed house, accustomed to being 
waited upon, and her wishes consulted, the 
change to this one-roomed shanty, and boorish 
family, rough, vulgar, and destitute of manners, 
was great. To her astonishment, she was ridi- 
culed for her accent and language, and pro- 
nounced “stunnin’ green.” 

“ Alice,” her mother said, one day; “ you can 
stay here until you ‘learn to understand and 
talk as do the people here, then you must earn 
your own livin’.” 

She remained there but a few weeks, during 
which time she was treated with contumely, in- 
sulted, and even struck. Thence she escaped 
to a neighbor’s, where she worked a few months, 
learning the ways, language, and customs of 
the people. With this woman she would have 
remained ; but her native delicacy revolted from 
sharing, as she was compelled to do, the same 
apartment as the men of the family, and she 
decided to seek employment in the town. 

“In Scotland, ma’am, servants all hae their 
wurk to do, and rooms to themsels; and the 
mistress treats them cheerily, and sae kindly,” 
she said one evening, when speaking of her 
trials; “but here the lasses have nae rights, 
nae time o’ their own to do ane bit o’ sewing, or 
any sic thing.” 

Allie remained with us a year, during which 
time she lost her grandmother, to her great 
grief. We were paying her fourteen dollars a 
month, the principal part of which she hoarded, 
in hopes of returning to Scotland. It was in 
vain that we suggested the old lady could not 
live long, and then— 

“ And then,” she would softly reply, “I shall 
be in dear auld Scotia, amang warm friends; 
and the duchess will find me employment.” 

But, with her grandmother’s death, all hope 
or thoughts of return vanished ; and the warm- 
hearted girl, regardless of expense, spent her 
hard earnings in deep mourning for her old 
friend. For her mother, she entertained neither 
respect nor love, but rather a contemptuous 
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dislike. Like the generality of her country- 
women, she was quick to learn, and to adapt her- 
self to surrounding circumstances; and, as an 
invaluable help, she could command good wages, 
and was therefore independent of her mother. 

After leaving my service, Alice was, for the 
time being, led away by the example of a woman 
for whom she worked. Sham jewelry and gaudy 
finery are true exponents of a person’s charac- 
ter, even as vulgar words and foul jests betray 
an impure, yea, depraved mind, totally unfit 
for the guidance of impulsive youth. Into such 
hands Alice fell; even into the service of a 
woman devoid of principle, given to falsehood 
and profane language. ‘To keep the poor gir!, 
she doubled her wages; and so true is it that 
“evil communications corrupt good manners,” 
that Alice, in a very short time, deteriorated rap- 
id!y, became bold, flashy in dress when abroad 
and slovenly at home, reckless of her character, 
and vile in her language. 

Distressed as I was for poor Alice, I felt my- 
self powerless to rescue her until, in a happy 
moment, I recalled a dear friend, whose life is a 
beautiful poem, and erelong I had the supreme 
satisfaction of seeing Alice a member of her fam- 
ily. There she remained, and soon became a 
useful, cherished member ; the past, with its sad 
mistake, was regarded with horror, as a terrible 
dream, which threatened the ruin of her life and 
fair fame; until, by marriage, she stepped into 
another home as wife and mistress. To-day 
she has help; but she treats them kindly, gives 
them the privileges which were granted her,— 
yea, and more too. And the result is, Mrs. G. 
canat any time find competent girls to do her bid- 
ding. But for the dear friend who so unflinch- 
ingly and firmly did her part, Alice would in 
all probability have fallen into the vortex yawn- 
ing to receive her; and thus society would have 
lost one of its fairest, sweetest, and truest orna- 
ments, and many a poor girl a warm friend. 

I verily believe that there is not a country on 
the face of the earth that complains so loudly, 
so uninterruptedly, of housekeeping troubles, 
and of the inadequate supply of—nay, rather 
of the difficulty in finding and retaining—female 
help as America. This unenviable notoriety 
has spread to the very limits of civilization, and 
not without cause. And wherefore? There 
are several reasons ; but principally, that in the 
heart of every American women, or—for that 
matter, every woman that breathes the free air 
of America—the sentiment of equality is inher- 
ent. Toooften the woman necessitated to earn 
her living by assuming this subordinate station 
is looked down upon by her more fortunate sis- 
.ter,.treated with unmerited contempt, accorded 





no rights, allowed no privileges, and often 
used as though destitute of feeling or moral 
principle. 

We need to put ourselves in the places of those 
who do our hard work. “A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another. Thoy 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is 
the command of Him “who spake as never 
man spake ;” of Him who taught by living acts 
of example, and whose teachings we profess to 
take as our guide. “Like mistress, like maid,” 
is an old saying, yet as applicable in this our 
day and generation as it ever was. We are 
taught that “God is no respecter of persons; 
the rich and poor meet together; the Lord is 
the maker of them all.” Let this sublime truth 
once penetrate and permeate every heart; let 
each and all accept, and act upon the conviction 
that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,” and this pompous yet paltry impor- 
tance that now divides republican America 
into classes, whose boundaries we may not 
overstep, will flee from us, even as darkness 
from before the glorious presence of the king 
of day. Then may employers and employés, 
clasping hands as unworthy servants of a loving, 
tender Father, sing in an unbroken strain of 
harmony: 

“‘ Life’s poor distinctions vanish here.” 





ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL. 





BY ELLEN M. SOULE. 





vs HE venerable St. Patrick erected a place 

of worship, near a well, in which he had 

{ baptized many converts.” Tradition af- 

firms that one of these, the most distinguished 

and zealous of all, was Alphin MacEochy, King 
of Dublin in 448. 

The present beautiful cruciform edifice was 
built in 1190, on the ruins of the ancient church. 
It is so every-where in the Old World. Places 
consecrated by the vows and prayers of the 
fathers are held as holy ground by later genera- 
tions. The churches are fondly cherished till 
they crumble in age; then new and greater 
structures rise, phoenix-like, from their ashes. 

Within the vestibule of the new St. Patrick’s, 
the legendary baptismal well was inclosed, and 
its location marked by the peculiar stone pave- 
ment. But it is not to see the site of the mira- 
cles of Ireland’s patron saint that we resolve to 
wander through the narrow, dirty streets of the 
poorest quarter of Dublin. We remember that 
Jonathan Swift ministered here many years; 
that here the great, incomprehensible man is 
buried. Before he was sent, greatly to his 
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a 
disgust, to be dean in his native city, the old ca- 
thedral, in which he was to minister in sacred 
things, had fallen into a very dilapidated condi- 
tion. It is, indeed, only a few years since its 
restoration. A wealthy brewer-baronet, Sir 
Benjamin Lee Guinness by name, perhaps with 
motive of loyalty to Dubtin, perhaps reasoning 
well that so he could link his name with that of 
the famous minster, expended £160,000 upon it. 
To-day, it is by far the finest medizval struc- 
ture in Ireland. The form and style of decora- 
tion have been so carefully preserved, that it 
presents nearly the same appearance as six 
hundred years ago. 

All this we learn before presenting ourselves 
at its portal. Let us stop and look at the sur- 
roundings. We are in the Five Points of Dub- 
lin. The din, the dirt, the rags, the riot, the 
cedors, the jostling! Here are long rows of 
hovel stores, where one may go shopping with 
two-pence. Rags, kettles, fi-h; stale, wilted 
vegetables; old clothes, dirty children, dogs, 
pigs, any thing and every thing filthy and disa- 
greeable,—all about us. These children are 
witty, keen beggars by birth. A crowd of them 
surrounds every respectable-looking man or 
woman who casts a glance at the cathedral. It 
is their grand stock in trade. Five of them, 
from three to twelve years of age, insist upon 
opening the gate, which is locked, of course. 
Six more propose to run for the key. Three 
characteristic specimens have already reached 
the sexton’s little house, on the most respecta- 
ble street in the neighborhood, and are dragging 
the grumbling old fellow out to unlock the gate 
and Jetus in. Whom shall we pay for these nu- 
merous services? “Gi’ mea penny!” “ Please, 
ma’am, a ha’penny!” “No, sir; a ha’penny !” 
Such a chatter, such a squabble, among them- 
selves. The old sexton drives them away as if 
they were a brood of troublesome chickens un- 
der his feet, unlocks the iron gate, and, grum- 
bling all the while, conducts us through the cem- 
elery to the entrance of one of the transepts. 
Ah, what a blessed change it is!) The “dim, 
religious light,” the low voices, the echoing 
steps, bring back the sacred associations of the 
place. Unmindful of the attractions in choir 
and transepts, we walk directly down the center 
aisle into the long nave, and stand before the 
tablets of Dean Swift and “Stella.” They are 
simple tablets in the wall; and, standing over 
the spot where their ashes rest beneath the 
pavement, we read the few words which epito- 
mize their lives, 

Looking up the nave, which is three hundred 
feet in length, the pulpit, choir, and Lady Chapel 
presenta fine appearance. But before retracing 





our steps and losing ourselves amid their attrac- 
tions, look into this side-room. Here are pre- 
served relics of the ancient church. This is the 
massive -gray-stone baptismal font, its broken 
edges and time-eaten sides telling of its anti- 
quity. Great stone sarcophagi of unknown age 
are here, and that dingy ball is the top-stone 
that once upon a time fell from the ancient 
edifice. 

The stone pulpit, the work of a Dublin artist, 
is beautifully carved, and ornamented with ap- 
propriate texts: “How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of Him that bringeth 
glad tidings, that publisheth peace!” “And how 
shall they believe in Him of whom they have 
not heard? And how shall they hear without a 
preacher? And how shall they preach, except 
they be sent ?” 

In the large choir are twenty-six royal stalls. 
Over these hang twenty-six royal banners, hel- 
mets, daggers, and coats of arms. There is 
nothing to hinder your sitting in the seat of 
royalty—the old sexton has gone off with an- 
other group of visitors. Go up the polished 
steps, kneel upon the rich footstool, and pray a 
little prayer from a royal prayer-book. Do not 
the holy words come forcibly to your mind: 
“God is no respecter of persons?” Standing 
here, or with your unconsecrated feet pressing 
the floor of the high pulpit, your eyes looking 
down the long nave and up each wide transept, 
the words of Gray will come forcibly to your 
mind: 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’’ 

But to the grave! For, like all the great ca- 
thedrals on this side the Atlantic, St. Patrick’s 
is a grand mausoleum to the dead. All over 
Queen Victoria’s domains are mementos of the 
fierce India and China wars. Here, in the 
south transept, is a beautiful memorial window, 
which was unfortunately cracked in the framing. 
It contains a fine painting of the broad harbor 
of Sebastopol. Very near is a large monu- 
ment, erected by their comrades, in memory of 
the three hundred and sixty officers and privates 
of the Royal Irish (18th) Regiment, who fell in 
the Burma war. Over the monument hang the 
tattered banners they so bravely bore. A sim- 
ilar monument commemorates the one hundred 
and seventeen who fell in China, and again the 
torn flags tell us an eloquent story. Here, too, 
is the tomb of Archbishop Whately. Zétiam 
si fuerit vivet. Here is a renewed tablet over 
the tomb of Richard Meredith, D: D., Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, who died in 1597. Yonder is the 
name of Samuel Lover, painter and poet. 
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In the opposite transept is a tablet bearing this 
inscription: “ Here lieth the body of Alexander 
MacGee, servant to Dr. Swift, Dean of Patrick’s. 
His grateful master caused this monument to 
be erected in memory of his discretion, fidelity, 
and diligence in that humble station. Ob. March 
24, 1727. Aged 29.” What strange inconsis- 
tencies marked the character of that proud man! 
Did the “ discretion, fidelity, and diligence” of 
the “humble servant” never reprove the master 
whose indiscreet acts caused himself and others 
untold pain, who was faithful neither to party, 
country, nor friends; whose moments could 
have been better employed in his sacred office 
than in penning so many lines which, dying, he 
would wish to blot ? 

The adage, that “ Death is the great leveler,” 
is true, as well as trite. Near the tomb of the 
servant is a fine monument to “ Lady Elizabeth, 
Viscountess Doneraile,” 1761. The inscription 
States that it was erected by her husband, “ with 
whom she lived in perfect harmony forty years.” 
(Probably, after such a feat, she merited this 
honor.) “ The rich and the poor meet together ; 
the Lord is the maker of them all.” 

Let us glance into the Lady Chapel. Here 
are more relics of the ancient church, Carved 
stone figures, like fossil mummies, gnawed by 
the irreverent tooth of time. This great organ 
in the choir was built in Rotterdam. The Chap- 
ter House yonder is built over the old prison of 
the Inquisition. We will walk again under the 
silken, broidered banners, past the tombs, un- 
der the more royal battered flags of slain he- 
roes, and, casting a last look at all that remains 
of Swift, the master of sarcasm, and “ Stella,” 
the faithful “angel of his life,” we will go out 
into the sunshine. It is a damp, cold place, 
this old cathedral, below the water-line of the 
city ; and the yellow mold that spots the stones, 
the chill that steals beneath warm wrappings, 
warn us that our devotions or our gazings may 
not be too prolonged. 

The cemetery about the church is thick with 
old graves. We walk over human dust, over 
stones which bear faint traces of the names 
once deeply cut, to tell the world whose life had 
gone out. Pluck here a branch of the polished 
ivy, and pass through the gate into the street. 

You have been to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 





WHEN the celebrated Haydn was asked how 
all his sacred music was so cheerful, the great 
composer replied: “I can not make it other- 
wise. I write according to the thoughts I feel; 
when I think upon God, my heart is so full of 
joy that the notes dance and leap from my pen.” 
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RAMBLES IN EGYPT, 





BY REV. H. H. FAIRALL, A. M. 





FROM ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO. 


ORMERLY, it was a laborious undertak. 

ing to travel from Alexandria to Cairo, the 

tourist being compelled to endure the slow 
locomotion of canal and river. Now, a first- 
class railroad of one hundred and thirty miles 
in length connects the two cities. After leaving 
Alexandria, we entered the great delta of the 
Nile, and soon came to Lake Mareotis, an im- 
mense sheet of water, renowned in old Egyp. 
tian history. It was once connected with the 
river by canals, its banks were thickly inhabited, 
and it was adorned by several beautiful and fer- 
tile islands. The soil of these islands is said to 
have contained a large amount of gravel, which 
peculiarly fitted them for the culture of the 
grape, and the Maveotic wine was celebrated 
above all others for its exquisite qualities. 

Away to the left of us was the harbor of 
Aboukir, where Nelson, with his fleet, met the 
French in 1798, and achieved a complete vic- 
tory. But we were more interested in Moham- 
med’s great canal, which was near us. It is 
about sixty miles in length, connecting Alexan- 
dria with the Nile at Atfeh. Mohammed Ali 
constructed it, and gave it the name El-Mah- 
moudieh, in honor of Mahmoud, the father of 
the present Sultan, Abd-el-Mejid. In ancient 
times there was a canal in operation, but Mo- 
hammed Ali found it in a ruined condition, a 
portion of it having been choked up for centu- 
ries. He determined to repair it and make it 
contribute to the commercial greatness of Alex- 
andria. To accomplish the work, he compelled 
the villages of the land to furnish workmen to 
the number of twenty thousand, who received 
no compensation, and were driven like beasts 
of burden. The enterprise was completed in 
six months; but it is said that from twenty to 
thirty thousand of the workmen died from the 
effects of fatigue, exposure, hunger, and ma- 
laria. The canal is a long, muddy ditch, twelve 
to fifteen feet deep, and fifty to one hundred 
wide. The country is so level that there is not 
a single lock the whole sixty miles from Alex- 
andria to Atfeh. Since the completion of the 
railroad to Cairo, this canal has ceased to be 
the main thoroughfare for travelers, but still 
continues to be for large quantities of merchan- 
dise and produce. 

In the vicinity of Alexandria, much of the 
land is low and wet, and not susceptible of cul- 
tivation; but, as we advanced, the fertility of 
the country seemed to increase. The extensive 
green plain stretched out upon each side of us 
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a 
as far as the eye could reach. The second 
crops since the inundation were now growing, 
the first having been harvested about two 
months previous. Crops of some kind are 
raised all the year round, except when the soil 
is covered with water from the inundation of 
the Nile. There is no frost or cold weather 
sufficient to prevent the growth of vegetation. 

On the route, we had a fine opportunity to 
observe the homes of the /e//ahs, the masses 
of Egypt. They reside in villages, built upon 
alittle eminence formed by the dédris of ruined 
towns, that they may escape the inundations of 
the Nile. The houses are constructed of un- 
burned bricks, and cemented with mud. Asa 
general rule, they are only one-story high, and 
have but one room. Glass is seldom seen, but 
a hole or two in the mud walls, sometimes 
grated, constitute the windows, and answer for 
the admission of light and air. The interior of 
these rude dwellings is filthy—chickens, goats, 
donkeys and other animals being at perfect lib- 
erty to enter; a privilege which they frequently 
enjoy. The men appear to be more indolent 
than vicious ; and, poorly clad, they may be seen 
basking in the sun around their miserable mud 
hovels. The children of these peasants present 
a forlorn appearance. Covered with dirt, al- 
most nude, and often afflicted with ophthalmia, 
they excite the disgust as well as the pity of 
travelers. 

The women are an interesting class. Those 
belonging to the lower ranks of society are often 
seen engaged in the most menial drudgery ; but 
even in this abject condition, they manifest a 
love for display. The neck, wrist, ear, and even 
the nose, are generally ornamented with jewelry, 
not as valuable as that which the children of 
Israel borrowed from the ancient Egyptians, 
but sufficiently gaudy to make the possessors 
vain. Some of them might be called handsome 
if they did not tattoo their faces; while others 
adopt the practice of staining their nails, eye- 
brows, and sometimes other portions of their 
body, with henna. But we must seek models of 
beauty among the middle and higher classes of 
Egyptiam women. Their eyes are generally 
black, large, shining, and expressive, and are 
the more attractive because the other portions 
of the face are concealed by the veil. The 
Egyptian girl is a woman at the age of nine or 
ten, and at the age of fifleen or sixteen they 
have attained their highest degree of perfection. 

In the higher classes of society, the dress of 
the men is often elaborate, rich, and elegant. 
The turban is a Moslem institution, and, to the 
Frank, a decided novelty. It is worn by them 


while living, and a marble representation of it 
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usually adorns their graves when dead. Their 
method of shaving the head leaves it entirely 
bald, with the exception of a peculiar-looking 
tuft that crowns its summit. Hence, a head- 
dress is a necessity; and, without it, the sons of 
Ishmael would present a fantastic appearance. 
A small, close-fitting cotton cap is drawn over 
the head; over this is placed a “tarboosh,” a 
red cloth or felt cap, also fitting close, rounded 
upon the top to conform to the shape of the 
skull, and surmounted with a long, heavy tassel 
of dark-blue silk. To complete the toilet, a 
long cashmere shawl, or piece of white muslin 
or striped silk, or any other color to suit the 
degree of rank, religious sect, or fancy of the 
wearer, is wound several times around the head, 
and the ends tucked under. This is the tur- 
ban. Mohammed wore it, and every Mussulman 
esteems and honors it, though it is a hot and 
cumbersome head-dress for a warm climate. 
Among the poorer class of boys, the cotton cap 
only is worn, and some add the tarboosh with- 
out the cumbrous scarf adornment. A “shereef,” 
or descendant of the prophet, is permitted to 
wear a green turban, and may also sometimes 
be seen in a bright-green dress. 

Several different sects are distinguished by 
the color and form of the turban. ‘The Druses 
of Syria wear a monstrous white one. ‘The 
Jews and Copts, conforming to the custom of 
the country, wear them, but of a different color 
from those of the Turks and Arabs—those of 
the Jews almost uniformly being of dark-blue. 
As an instance of the great respect shown to 
the turban, a story is told of a sheik who was 
thrown from his donkey in the streets of Cairo, 
and himself and turban rolled in the dirt. The 
by-standers pursued the turban, crying, “Lift 
up the crown of El Islam.” The unfortunate 
sheik, vexed that his head-dress should receive 
more attention than his person, gathered him- 
self up, and cried out in anger, “Lift up the 
sheik of El Islam!” 

The walking-dress of the fashionable class 
is certainly unique. In addition to the white 
Moorish turban, or red tarboosh, officials, mer- 
chants, or “middle-men,” wear black cloth coats 
and white pantaloons, imported by wholesale 
from England. The aristocratic ladies wear an 
enormous white veil, reaching from the top of 
the nose to the feet; their heads are enveloped 
in immense shawls; and, over all, are large 
flowing robes of black. The veil is as much 
revered among the women as the turban among 
the men. This article of dress has a date of 
high antiquity, for we read of it as long ago as 
the days of Abraham; but it seems not to have 
been worn among the ancient Egyptians, if we 
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may judge from their sculptured monuments. 
Of late the constant presence of unveiled Frank 
women in their cities is already making some 
inroads upon this rigid custom of the Egyptian 
ladies. 

Domestic animals are abundant in Egypt. 
The horse is small, but strong and well shaped. 
The ugly water-ox is the beast of the plow; 
the donkey is the common carriér of the coun- 
try; while the camel not only shares that labor 
with him, but also labors in the field. We 
beheld from the window of our car immense 
flocks of sheep and goats; the latter all black. 
But the donkey is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing, and in some respects the most useful, of 
these domestic animals. He is horse, chariot, 
cart, and dray. Camels are used for heavy bur- 
dens; but the donkey is the great institution 
for the transportation of persons, and all kinds 
of smaller wares and merchandise. If a trunk 
or chest is to be moved, it is placed upon the 
back of a donkey, and held there by two or three 
Arab boys. If water is to be carried, he is 
loaded down with a curious-looking freight of 
leather bottles. Ifa cellar is to be dug, a troop 
of donkeys, each with a pair of baskets strapped 
across his back, are seen wheeling in and out, 
carrying the dirt, with the patience and pre- 
cision of a grain elevator in one of our large 
flouring-mills ; while great stones for the walls 
are packed on to his back in the same manner. 
If a pleasure excursion is to be made, these 
faithful little animals are at once brought into 
requisition. The donkey is usually about three 
feet and a half high, much lighter built than 
the Shetland pony. Though now abused and 
degraded, he claims an honored ancestry, and 
is said to be a descendant of the onager, or wild 
ass of the mountainous deserts of Tartary—an 
animal renowned in history, sacred and profane, 
for the fiery activity of its disposition, the 
fleetness of its course, and still highly prized 
in that country and in Persia, as better fitted 
for the saddle than their best breeds of horses. 
The ancient patriarch, Job, has introduced him 
as a specimen of God’s noble works. His ears 
are long, erect, and inclined forward ; his head, 
with its sleepy-looking eyes—like that of the 
schoolmaster’s horse described by Irving—is 
set on to the neck like a hammer. Heis grave, 
sedate, looks wise, and minds his own busi- 
ness—is patient, and bears insult and abuse, 
even to a fault; but, when forbearance ceases 
to be a virtue, his resentments are kindled by 
the slumbering spirit of his ancestry. Though 
so small in size, and destitute of the ardor and 
impetuosity of the horse; though so stultified 
by the rigors of task-masters, hard as Israel 





ever knew, we do not see how Egypt, the desert, 
or the Arab could do without him. He is con- 
tent with a much smaller quantity and coarser 
quality of food than supplies the horse, and is 
far better adapted to mountainous regions and 
sandy plains. 

The donkey-boys are numerous and impor- 
tant enough to form a distinct class in the popu- 
lation of Egypt. They are usually from twelve 
to twenty years old, sharp and intelligent in al] 
matters pertaining to their business, and pos- 
sessed of great power of endurance. Like the 
beasts they drive, they are accustomed to a 
coarse and simple fare; and, if they get small 
wages, it costs them but little to live. They 
thoroughly understand their business, and have 
been brought into contact with so many foreign- 
ers that the same boy can readily speak English, 
Arabic, French, Greek, or Italian. These boys 
run behind their donkeys, and, with a heavy 
stick in their hands, guide them right and left, 
or urge them forward, as becomes necessary, 

But we became weary with rural scenes of 
natives in peculiar costumes, animals of various 
kinds, and rude villages, almost without num- 
ber; and we turned our thoughts to the past 
history of the country. Whence came the 
Egyptian people? How was it that they erected 
and maintained so great and flourishing a state, 
constructing vaster and more enduring monu- 
ments than any other portion of the human 
race; and why, after these marvelous achieve- 
ments, did they entirely cease to have a national 
existence? These are as great mysteries to the 
dwellers in Egypt now as they are to us. Some 
of the Arabs believe that the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx were the creation of genii in a single 
night. We are not inclined to accept the idea 
that the old Egyptians were like the Copts. 
The Copts of the present day are men of dark 
skin, while all the statuary and paintings, which 
so much excite our interest, invariably repre- 
sent and describe the Egyptians as “red men.” 
Certainly they were neither negroes nor Hin- 
doos nor Europeans; neither blacks nor whites, 
like the blacks and whites of to-day. Doubt- 
less, in the patriarchal period, some tribes from 
the west of Asia, Arabia, perhaps Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria, made their way into the valley 
of the Nile, and instituted society there, some 
centuries before the visit of Joseph and his 
brethren. Isolated there, and yet exposed to 
invasion from Ethiopia and Libya, as well as 
from Arabia, these tribes would naturally 
consolidate themselves into a nation, Thus 
consolidated, possessing a soil of unequaled 
fertility, they perfected and maintained Egypt, 
as the great state of its time, for a period of 
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several thousand years. During this period, 
they first conquered, and then mingled their 
blood with, the African tribes of Ethiopia, now 
Nubia and Libya. From this mixture probably 
descended the Copts, an inferior race during 
the glory of Egypt, but who, nevertheless, ad- 
hered longer to its religion and arts than any 
other part of the population. 

It is much easier to see how the Egyptian 
nation perished than how it originated. They 
perfected their work ; they produced a religion, 
which in all ages seems to have been the first 
need of mankind ; a state, which was the second ; 
science, the third; and had commerce, liter- 
ature, and arts, adequate to their own wants if 
they had remained isolated. But by the time 
this was done, Assyria, Persia, Syria, in- 
cluding Phoenicia, and especially Greece, had 
pushed inquiry farther, and had reached much 
higher results. They established religions, 
states, commerce, and arts, which, although in 
modern times they have all been found imper- 
fect, were nevertheless more solid and effective 
than those of the Egyptians. The Egyptian 
system came into conflict successively with 
those new and better ones. The work of de- 
struction, which the Assyrian and Persian be- 
gan, was not stayed by their Greek and Roman 
successors; and the Mohammedan invaders, 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, with their 
policy of conquest and propagandism by the 
sword, completed the ruin of Egypt by a work 
of unsparing desolation. Ancient Egypt had 
a civilization which seems to have had no 
prototype, and can have no reproduction. 

The population of Egypt is eight millions, 
consisting of two classes. The paramount class 
consists of emigrants or sojourners from Chris- 
tian countries, European or American. They 
lead in commerce, banking, and manufactures. 
These foreigners, whatever be their distinct 
nationalities, are called Franks ; and they retain, 
by virtue of treaties called “concessions” be- 
tween the sultan and Christian States, their re- 
spective nationalities and allegiance. They are 
not only exempt from the judicial authority of 
the Egyptian Government, but also from taxa- 
tion. Thus they constitute a governing class 
independent of the Government itself; in short, 
they replace the Mamelukes. The khedive’s 
great difficulty consists in conducting his ad- 
ministration so as to satisfy this class without 
arousing the jealousy of the natives, and thus 
avoiding intervention by foreign powers. The 
native class is of mixed races. A small por- 
tion of it are Copts, descendants of the original 
Egpytians, now Christians. A large population, 
principally near the Mediterranean coast, are 





chiefly of Arabian extraction, and are Moham- 
medans. Both these classes are illiterate and 
poor, and. are called fellahs. Besides these, 
there are Nubians, Abyssinians, and other Af- 
ricans. Over all these native classes the khe- 
dive exercises absolute power. He taxes, con- 
scribes, and even confiscates, at pleasure ; but 
this despotic authority has one practical, though 
not constitutional, limitation. The majority of 
his subjects, being sincere and bigoted Moham- 
medans, never cease to regard the Sultan of 
Turkey as their sovereign. The Mohammedan 
natives of Egypt are not troubled with meta- 
physical distinctions between matters temporal 
and matters spiritual. They make it a condition 
of loyalty to their khedive that he shall in all 
cases be loyal and submissive to the sultan. 
The khedive’s administration is a personal one, 
even more so than that of his friend and late 
ally, Napoleon III. Every transaction of the 
Government is conducted with his personal 
knowledge and by his direction. Without his 
direction, nothing can be done. It is due to 
the khedive to say that his administration is suc- 
cessful, and even popular. 

While indulging in these reflections upon 
Egypt, past and present, we came to that por- 
tion of the country intimately connected with 
the sojourn of the Hebrews. In one of the 
Psalms it is said, “ Marvelous things did he in 
the sight of their fathers in the field of Zoan. 
To the left of us we beheld a broad, green tract, 
reaching away down toward the Mediterranean 
behind us, and stretching many miles to the 
eastward, where it keeps up a continual warfare 
with the encroaching sands of the desert. This 
was Zoan, called also Goshen, one of the most 
productive portions of Egypt. It is said to 
have received its name, Goshen, from the Ara- 
bic word gush, signifying @ heart, or whatever 
is choice and precious. The boundaries of the 
vortion of the land thus designated, it is im- 
possible now to tell; it must have been at least 
one hundred miles in length, and probably 
about the same in breadth. In addition to this 
fertile portion of the valley of the Nile, the 
Israelites probably occupied a wide range of 
the desert country toward the Red Sea and 
the land of Canaan, that during some portions 
of the year mig)t have afforc-d pasture for 
their numerous fiocks, This part of the coun- 
try has undergone such changes during the 
last three thousand years, it is difficult to form 
a conception of what it might have been at that 
remote period. That the fertile land was much 
more extensive than now, is evident, as there 
has been a great failure of the waters of the 
eastern branch of the Nile. The main body of 
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the river has been crowding more and more 
to the westward, and the channels on that 
side have deepened as the eastern have dimin- 
ished. As the Nile has grown less, there has 
been a continual augmentation of the drift sand- 
hills along the plain, and much land, once pro- 
ductive as a garden, is now a waste and cheer- 
less desert. 

This same encroachment of the sands is seen 
in Other places in Egypt. It is said that above 
Rosetta, on the west bank of the Nile, palm- 
trees are now standing fifty to sixty feet high, 
nearly buried in the sand. While passing 
through these pasture-grounds of Pharaoh, I 
opened my Bible, and read with deep interest 
the inspired narrative: “And Pharaoh spake 
unto Joseph, saying, Thy father and thy breth- 
ren are come unto thee: the land of Egypt is 
before thee; in the best of the land make 
thy father and brethren to dwell; in the land 
of Goshen let them dwell.” This region, even 
now, is the “best of the land,” and large flocks 
of sheep and cattle still roam over it. In im- 
agination, I beheld the venerable Jacob and his 
sons driving their herds to the Nile for water, 
as the shepherds do unto this day. Suddenly 
we came to the Nile, and passed over it on a 
beautiful stone bridge, the workmanship of 
which is not excelled in any part of the world. 
What strange and interesting events are sug- 
gested by the first sight of this renowned river! 
The most indifferent must feel some enthusiasm, 
not because its size and color are impressive— 
for they awaken no admiration—but because of 
its prominence in history. Like the Euphrates 
and Jordan, it has been connected with great 
events. Rising in the Mountains of the Moon, 
it rolls onward through the extensive plains of 
Egypt, and empties itself, by its seven mouths, 
into the great blue sea. In other ages the 
Egyptians worshiped it, and Moses turned its 
waters into blood. Even now it is held in the 
highest esteem by the Egyptians ; and the Mos- 
lems declare that if Mohammed had tasted its 
waters, he would have prayed for a terrestrial 
immortality that he might continue to enjoy it 
forever. We drank Nile water while sojourning 
at the hotel in Alexandria, and found it delight- 
ful. Itis filtered, and divested of all impurities, 
and is then truly sweet to the taste. 

But the Nile is more appreciated for its fer- 
tilizing properties. Egypt is encircled with 
deserts, and ranges of barren mountains. On 
the east are the deserts of Arabia; south and 
west the vast expanse of the Libyan sands 
stretch away into the unknown interior of Af- 
rica. These immense wastes of sandy plains 
and rocky hills gather no clouds of moisture to 


| of Scripture. ‘The husbandman may be seen 





distill in fertilizing showers on the valleys of 
Egypt. Rain sometimes falls in the immediate 
vicinity of the Mediterranean, but very seldom 
in other parts of the land. During the Spring 
and early Summer season, the region of coun- 
try south of seventeen degrees, about the 
sources of the Nile, is inundated with copious 
rains. These waters are collected by the river, 
and brought down, as by a mighty aqueduct, to 
the plains below. Thus the fertility of Egypt 
is made to depend entirely on the waters of the 
Nile. What a strange provision the beneficent 
Creator has thus made for them! 

The annual rise in the Nile begins the latter 
part of June, or just about the time of the Sum. 
mer solstice. The first indication is a change 
in the appearance of the waters—they become 
red and turbid. About the middle of July they 
burst the barrier of shore and banks, and spread 
themselves over the land, till the country ap- 
pears like a great inland sea, dotted here and 
there by villages and towns. The waters begin 
to subside the latter part of September, and by 
the end of November the banks hold in check 
the swollen stream. The rise is about four . 
inches a day, and the decline at about the same 
rate. These annual inundations leave a rich 
alluvial deposit, conveyed from the upper coun- 
try and from the fertile plains of Abyssinia. 
The great heat of the climate, operating on these 
fertilizing deposits, produces a’ most luxuriant 
vegetation. 

It is said a rise twenty-four feet, in the time 
of Herodotus, was considered sufficient to se- 
cure a fruitful season. The continual deposits 
of slime and mud for thousands of years has 
considerably elevated the soil. A rise of thir- 
ty-three feet is now said to be necessary to 
sufficiently inundate the land. In 1829, a rise 
of nearly forty feet produced great destruction 
among the villages, both of lives and property. 
While passing through the country as the 
waters are subsiding, the traveler will observe 
a striking illustration of a beautiful passage 


casting handful after handful of seed upon a 
shaliow pond of thick, muddy water. ‘The scat- 
tered seed settles down, and is buried in the 
new, rich strata of earth. The warm sun shines 
upon it; it shoots up into vigorous, healthy 
growth; and by and by the laborer comes with 
his sickle, and, as he fills his bosom with the 
golden sheaves, rejoicing in the abundance of 
the harvest, he sings, “Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 

In Egypt there are but two seasons; Spring 
corresponding to our Winter, and Summer 
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ar 
lasting from April to November. During the 
Summer the sky is beautiful and clear; but the 
weather is oflen so very oppressive the people 
are compelled to resort to every artifice to pro- 
tect themselves from the scorching sun. No 
country in the world presents a more salubrious 
climate than Egypt during these Spring months. 
The atmosphere is dry, the nights cool and in- 
vigorating. For weeks the sky remains cloud- 
less, and during the day the earth is bathed in 
floods of sunshine. The evenings are truly 
enchanting. There is a singular depth and 
hardness in the clear, blue sky that stretches 
above you; the moon looks down from those 
ethereal depths with unveiled splendor, robing 
the landscape with a bright and silvery white- 
ness. Planets and constellations walk the sky 
in dignity and majesty, looking out from their 
deep hiding-places like radiant gems of beauty 
and glory. No wonder the ancient Egyptians 
were astronomers. They would have watched 
the stars from the very love of looking into 
those enchanting blue depths. 

After leaving the Nile, we rapidly approached 
Cairo, and watched eagerly to catch the first 
glimpse of its minarets. At length they ap- 
peared, and soon the walls and higher portions 
of the citadel were distinguished. To the right 
towered the Pyramids, resembling huge hay- 
stacks. Though from fifteen to twenty miles 
away, they seemed near at hand. Before we 
had fully recovered from the effect produced by 
these gigantic monuments, our train had reached 
the depot of Grand Cairo. 





THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 
OF ENGLAND. 


BY BELL A. MANSFIELD. »@ 


N all human societies and organizations 

there is one element which tends to resist 

all change, whether it be of principle or 
merely of form. It is ever content with present 
attainments, and distrustful of the untried. It 
lies dormant when things move on in their ac- 
customed way, but is aroused into activity at the 
appearance or announced approach of any thing 
new or strange. It opposes alike the needed 
reform—that without which even the system in 
which it inheres can not extend itself, or exer- 
cise an increasing influence—and the visionary 
innovation which brings with it confusion and 
anarchy. It is the stay of the society when 
preyed upon inwardly, or beat against outwardly, 
by unwholesome and corrupt revolutions ; and 
ofien the persecuting tyrant, amid the strug- 
glings of advancing truth, and the unveiling of 





hitherto covered mysteries. It prevents the 
fickle fancies of a moment from usurping the 
places of principles and plans, and it clings to 
old habits and customs long after the reasons 
for them have ceased. It lauds the memory of 
those men of former ages, who, by outrunning 
their own generation, were able to provide some 
of the necessities of its own time; but de- 
nounces, at the same time, those of its own day, 
who, seeing the shadows which coming events 
forecast, endeavor to have ready, as near as may 
be, the supply for these approaching wants. 
Usually, as the principles or forms involved are 
esteemed of greater or less importance, and as 
the attempted innovation is considered hurtful 
to a greater or less degree, so will this resisting 
element arouse itself to a corresponding energy. 

Doubtless, there is nothing which the mass, 
at least of civilized mankind, look upon as of 
greater imporiance than their religion and those 
things pertaining directly thereto; then it is 
not at all surprising to find here the most untir- 
ing vigilance and the most unyielding efforts of 
this conservative element. 

Many of the strugglings, not only of smaller 
societies, but of nations as well, have been 
brought about, either directly or indirectly, by 
changes or attempted changes in the accepted 
doctrines and forms of worship. The history, 
then, of the religion, and of the Churches and 
sects to which it gives rise in a nation, must 
ever be an important item in the history of that 
nation. And perhaps this is peculiarly so with 
the English nation, on account, not only of the 
ordinary phases of the development of the re- 
ligious element, but, in addition thereto, of the 
peculiar nearness which has long existed be- 
tween the English Government and the English 
religion, and the uneasiness which each has at 
times occasioned the other. 

From the time when the germ of Christianity, 
replanted in England in the year 597, began to 
grow, down till the present, the civil and re- 
ligious elements have never lost sight of each 
other, nor ceased to watch, with jealous interest, 
every new aspect or attitude which each of them 
has assumed. 

Through long centuries, the king (the tem- 
poral head of England) and the Pope of Rome 
(her ecclesiastical head) struggled with each 
other. If they compromised their differences 
for a time, it was a surface compromise of ne- 
cessity or of policy, not a deep-seated and har- 
monious adjustment of differences. If they 
were at seeming peace for a season, it was but 
a gathering of fresh strength for the not far dis- 
tant conflict. At one time the Church was all- 
absorbing; at another, the authority of the 
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Pope dwindled almost into insignificance before 
the luxuriant outgrowth of civil power. 

Thus the contest reached far into the fifteenth 
century ; and recently the Church had assumed 
much magnificence, under the cardinalship of 
Wolsey, and Rome rejoiced in her might, till 
Henry the Eighth would no longer submit to 
her arbitrary exercise of authority; but cover- 
ing over his ill-content and his unlawful appe- 
tites with the mild cloak of conscience, and of 
a paternal regard for the coming interests of his 
kingdom, he took those steps which led to the 
irreconcilable differences between himself and 
the Pope, whick resulted in his throwing off, for 
himself and his people, allegiance to Rome, and 
making the civil head of England her ecclesias- 
tical head. This was, in reality, about all the 
change that was at this time effected, or even 
attempted, and this for personal or political 
reasons. But erelong the Church was drawn, 
little by little, farther and farther from the doc- 
trines of Papacy, as was indeed necessary, if 
a separate existence was to be maintained 
through any considerable time. 

But the struggle with Rome was not yet 
ended. The exercise of arbitrary power by 
this new religious body, and their restraints 
passed upon freedom of conscience during the 
remainder of this reign and the succeeding one 
(which even reached so far that Parliament 
passed an act for “abolishing diversity of opin- 
ions”), caused many to turn with joy toward Ro- 
manism when Queen Mary ascended the throne. 

But the new reign was not marked by a ces- 
sation of persecution, as many had anticipated, 
but rather by a change of the persecution—an 
effort to compel men to accept again what they 
had been compelled, not long since, to abandon. 
So rigorously was this course pursued, that, at 
the end of this short reign, on the accession of 
a Protestant queen, the reaction in favor of the 
English Church was very decided. 

Protestantism in England received a strength 
which Catholicism has never since been able to 
overcome. Catholicism has, from that time to 
the present, held a considerable place ; but, at 
most, never more than secondary. It has been 
losing, now a little and then a little, in influence, 
and falling away gradually in numbers, but still 
has between six hundred and seven hundred 
churches in England, forty-two of which are in 
London. When the new Church of England 
had established itself with tolerable security 
against outward assailants, it was still not long 
at rest. In its own midst sprang up an ele- 
ment of discord which would not be forced 
back again into harmony. Though many and 
determined efforts were put forth to stay the 





progress of this element, it still spread and 
grew. It was an outgrowth of the reforming 
spirit which had been at work in the organiza- 
tion and perfecting of the parent society. This 
parent society seemed about to rest content 
with its condition and attainments, both in sub. 
stance and in form; but the workings of the 
reform element were not yet accomplished, and, 
when it could no longer carry the whole body, 
began to manifest itself through one Section, 
which called after greater piety, purity, and 
liberty of conscience. 

When James I ascended the throne, the two 
parties in the Church—the one favoring the 
Church as it was, the other the Puritan reform. 
ing party—were in a well-balanced conflict. 
Each section greeted with joy the new sovereign, 
each feeling confident that the weight of his 
influence would be thrown on their side; but, 
after a time, first the Puritans, then the Church 
party, learned that they must look elsewhere 
for their support, while all their relations with 
him in affairs of religion, must be of the oppos- 
ing kind, in order to overcome the again rising 
influence of Papacy. 

Persecution was again resorted to by the rul- 
ing power to compel a change in beliefs, but the 
ecclesiastics, inured to persecution and wearied 
with being the tools of royal caprice, offered a 
determined and effectual resistance. The con- 
test continued, and every day waxed warmer; 
the “Great Rebellion” in England was at hand. 
Many of the leaders of the Puritan party—em- 
bracing a large number of the members of the 
House of Commons, a liberal sprinkling of 
peers, and a goodly number of divines—assem- 
bled at Westminster ; and there, in direct oppo- 
sition to the expressed orders of the king, suc- 
ceeded, after mature deliberation, in giving form 
to their beli¢f in the “ Westminster Confession 
of Faith.” Aided by a large force of Presby- 
terians from Scotland—who at that time adopted 
this “Confession,” to which they have ever 
since adhered—Presbyterianism triumphed, and 
became, for a time here, as it already was in 
Scotland, the National Church. 

But a large part, even of the reforming party, 
were not in sympathy with the new doctrine, or 
rather with the new discipline. They struggled 
against it as earnestly as against the old belief 
which had been put aside. During Cromwell 
and the Protectorship, these Independents—as 
they were styled-—increased in number and rose 
in influence, till the Presbyterians, against whom 
their principal attacks were directed, no longer 
able to cope with an adversary so formidable, 
lent the Episcopacy a willing assistance in 
keeping back this, their common foe—a foe who 
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aimed at nothing less than the usurpation of 
the National Church. 

In order to the more surely and speedily repel 
all advances of the new aspirant, they even as- 
sisted at the re-establishment of the Episcopal 
faith and worship. Through many controver- 
sies, this has from that time continued to be the 
established Church of England, and that with 
but little change of beliefs, except on a few points, 
which have, however, not been able to change 
the whole Church, but which have resulted in 
the formation of new sects in some instances, 
and in others only led to a divergence of opin- 
jons at several points, which have given rise to 
the distinctions of High Church, Low Church, 
and Broad Church. 

The Prayer-book of 1551 is essentially the 
Prayer-book of to-day, and the forms and cere- 
monials of worship have known but little change. 
This National Church has now, throughout 
England, near fourteen thousand places of 
worship, about three hundred and seventy-five 
of which are in London. And yet, after having 
thus long existed, and so far extended its num- 
bers, it does not feel secure. It is watching, 
with apprehension, the signs of the times. It is 
listening to the whisperings of discontent which 
have now become quite audible. Nor is its 
anxiety groundless. Already the disestablish- 
ment of this Church has been discussed in Par- 
liament ; and this measure jis proposed, not in 
order that its faith may be done away with, for 
it has for supporters many who are zealous de- 
fenders of the faith of the Church. It is a 
measure for the lessening of the burdens of the 
people without taking away any real benefits; 
a measure not for the rending asunder of the 
Church, but only for the placing it in the same 
position as that occupied by the other Protestant 
religious denominations of England. True, this 
measure has not, as yet, been successful; but its 
promoters are not such as to be disheartened 
into an easy abandonment of their undertaking. 
They have carefully considered the Church and 
its prosperity; they have watched the gradual 
growth and accumulating strength of some of 
the denominations of * Non-conformists ;” how 
they prosper without creating anywhere those 
grievous burdens upon the people. They have 
examined the Church systems of other countries, 
and compared them with each other and with 
their own. With these they have brought to 
bear their most careful reasonings, and have 
decided that disestablishment will promote the 
best interests of the Church and of the nation. 
When, or how near they will be able to per- 
suade their opponents of the correctness of 
their views, remains yet to be seen. 





When the Puritan party was compelled, as 
has already been noticed, to yield up the place 
it had secured for itself, as leader of the na- 
tional faith, it is not to be supposed that it be- 
came in sympathy again with the doctrines 
which it had so recently openly and decidedly 
renunciated. It remained, however, in a kind 
of apparent harmony till called upon to sub- 
scribe to the famous “ Uniformity Act” of 1662, 
which it positively refused doing; and there- 
upon it again separated itself in name—as 
it had all along been in principle—from the 
Episcopal Church of England. 

These “Presbyterian Non-conformists,” as 
they were at this time designated, spread rap- 
idly. The increasing laxity of the Church, 
from which it had separated itself, made many 
who deplored this laxity willing followers of a 
discipline more rigid, and a life more carefully 
regulated. Within thirty years after it began 
its separate existence, it is said to have had 
near eight hundred chapels, scattered through- 
out England. 

During this height of its prosperity, a union 
was effected with the Independents, who had 
maintained somewhat of a separate existence 
ever since they had risen, and offered a single- 
handed resistance against the combined action 
of the Church party—the Puritan section. This 
union had been earnestly desired by both Pres- 
byterians and Independents ; and, indeed, there 
seemed but little to prevent it, as their doc- 
trines were nearly the same—each accepting 
the “Westminster Confession of Faith.” ‘The 
most formidable difficulty arose out of the 
tenacity with which the former clung to their 
own rigid strictures in matters of discipline ; 
while the latter only wished to be left alone in 
matters of government. Eventually, by each 
yielding a little, the union was brought about ; 
but it was not destined to be of long continuance. 
It could hardly be expected that a union of two 
such elements would prove lasting, unless, in- 
deed, they became changed in spirit as well as 
in form; for, in truth, those who maintain and 
act upon the principle that each community or 
congregation ought to regulate itself as it may 
see fit, can not keep up a union—not even with 
those of their own kind, when they become 
in any way numerous. Their tendency is not 
toward union, but toward separate—though 
perhaps harmonious—existence. 

During the last decade of the seventeenth 
century, the Presbyterians began to decline, 
first in the strictness and purity of their faith, 
through a dissemination of Arianism and So- 
cinianism ; and next, through a relaxation of dis- 
cipline; and soon their numbers were found to 
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be decreasing. Since that time their strength 
has been giving way little by littl—only now 
and then rallying for a short time—till now 
their chapels in England number about one 
hundred and sixty; fourteen of which are in 
London. Their Church government, too, has 
made considerable approaches toward that of 
the Independents. Of this number of congre- 
gations of English Presbyterians, a few can 
scarcely, in strictness, be so called, being a 
mixture of the United Scotch Presbyterians, 
who separated a century and a half ago from 
the Scottish Church, on account of their too 
little rigor, and who have, aside from their 
mingling with other sects, a separate existence 
of seven congregations in London, and a con- 
siderable number throughout the country. They 
have the Presbyterian form of government, and 
adhere strictly to the “Confession of Faith,” 
and to the larger and smaller “Catechisms ” 
of the Westminster Assembly. They are emi- 
nently characterized by the strictness which at 
one time so marked the National Church of 
Scotland. This Church of Scotland has, too, 
in London, six places of worship, and a few con- 
gregations in other parts of England, especially 
in the northern districts. 

The Independents do not seem to have suf- 
fered a decline corresponding with that of the 
sister society after the rupture of their tem- 
porary union. They never reached after such 
lengths of austerity, but have maintained a more 
even course, and have grown almost steadily in 
numbers and influence, till the Congregation- 
alists now number one hundred and twelve 
chapels in London, and near sixteen hundred 
throughout England. Through their individual 
assemblies, and through some of their eminent 
members, they have a considerable influence ; 
but the separate existence, as it were, of each 
society, which renders their commonly applied 
appellation of “Independents” so peculiarly 
appropriate, largely prevents their taking any 
particular position as a body. 

During the religious agitations which had 
pregailed while the Catholics and Protestants 
were testing their relative strength, and while, 
among the latter, the Churchmen and the Pu- 
ritans were intently engaged with their differ- 
ences, here and there an individual, looking 
after greater spiritual good than was gained 
through a membership in the Established 
Church, and not in complete harmony with any 
of the sects then forming, withdrew from their 
tempestuous midst, and lived in silence a life 
more consistent with his personal convictions. 
These were not brought into public notice, nor, 
indeed, were they formed into a body, till George 





a 
Fox abandoned the secluded life which the 
greater part of them led, and went about giving 
publicity to his own feelings and beliefs, when 
those who were in harmony with him soon came 
forward, and rallied around the standard which 
he had uplifted, and were organized into the 
sect of Quakers. Through many persecutions, 
and great sacrifice of property, particularly 
during the struggles between England and the 
American Colonies—when a peculiarity of their 
religious belief prevented them from taking part 
in the war, either in person or through sub- 
Stitules—they have continuously maintained a 
separate, and, for the most part, prosperous ex- 
istence. They have now five meeting-places in 
London, and near three hundred in various parts 
of England and Ireland. 

In the time of Cromwell, and the rapid rise 
in power of the Independents, the Unitarians, 
who had some time previous come over in small 
numbers from Italy, gathered in strength and 
numbers, and properly organized themselves in 
England. They received into their numbers 
some of the most learned of the Puritans, and 
have always exercised considerable influence, 
on account of their learning and of the impor- 
tance which they attach to the educational 
interests of the people. They are largely rep- 
resented among the most able contributors to 
the periodical literature of the present time. 
They claim for themselves, and grant to all 
others, the utmost liberty of thought. They 
have about two hundred places of worship in 
England, of which eleven are in London. This 
number, however, includes many who would 
elsewhere be called Universalists—the two be- 
ing here classed together. The different congre- 
gations have largely an independent existence, 
and differ in many points of belief. But as re- 
gards one special poiyt they have no differ- 
ence—the unity of the godhead. 

In 1620, through a petition to Parliament dis- 
claiming all connection with the persecuted, 
government-subverting Anabaptists of that 
time, the existence of a distinctly organized 
society of Baptists made itself publicly known. 
The “General Baptists” came into consider- 
able prominence at the time of Cromwell’s 
Short Parliament ; before which, those of a Cal- 
vinistic belief had been in the ascendant. Like 
other denominations which have no evangelical 
head, no particular fountain of power, and no 
rules for the control of the whole order, they 
have, from time to time, separated into several 
branches, and with but small differences ; which 
differences are variable—sometimes becoming 
greater, and sometimes less. In 1812, these dif- 
ferences were so fully reconciled that a union 
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a 
of the various branches was effected ; and they 
have from that time remained, with but slight 
exceptions, one body. They are now one of the 
three most prominent of the “ Non-conform- 
jst? denominations. They have one hundred 
and eighteen chapels in London, and many 
hundreds throughout England. They have ever 
been, and still are, esteemed more for their 
piety and their missionary zeal—both home and 
foreign—than for any special breadth or depth 
of learning. 

The long season of repose which the Episco- 
pal Church enjoyed after its re-establishment, 
and the adjustment of its relations to other de- 
nominations, gave it an opportunity to fall into 
a kind of lethargy; a lethargy in which little 
more was aimed at than the observance of es- 
tablished regulations and prescribed formalities; 
a lethargy which made the Church content to 
remain stationary while the world without was 
advancing. But at length, in the midst of this 
listiessness, a religious awakening and zeal 
came over the hearts and minds of John Wes- 
ley, his brother Charles Wesley, and a few of 
their associates while yet in their college life at 
Oxford. Out of the stillness the voice of Wes- 
ley was heard speaking of “justification through 
faith in Jesus Christ.” It called not for dissen- 
sions and schisms in the Church, but for indi- 
vidual piety—for a newness and a holiness of 
inner life. Many began to be interested and 
aroused. The Church, content with itself as it 
was, would not consider this new teaching, nor 
allow its members to be disturbed by it; but 
commanded that it be desisted from, or that 
the young teacher go forth from the pulpit of 
his mother Church. He went forth. But the 
streets, the fields, and vast multitudes were 
ready to receive him. He, with his co-laborer, 
Whitefield, continued his teachings; and soon, 
as a natural consequence, there resulted there- 
from the formation of a new society. This so- 
ciety was formed in London in the year 1739; 
and in about four years Methodism began to 
assume a regularly organized system, and the 
fruits of itinerancy, which have since been so 
rich and abundant, began to give promise of the 
future yield. 

This young society, which started out with- 
out any desire to be a separate society, but 
which, from its véry nature and aims, could not 
long be otherwise than distinct, continued to 
grow in numbers and in strength with each 
succeeding year. As it had been, as might be 
said, a creature of the wants of the times, and 
had not been planned out and built up in imag- 
ination beforehand, and grown up from the be- 


ginning of its actual existence within a set of 





ready formed rules, it was natural that when 
this society became numerous, and the time 
came when it was necessary to consider the 
secondary questions of belief, that all would not 
be found to have exactly the same faith. 
Through this difference of faith, Whitefield 

preached the doctrine of Calvinism (and that 
without feeling of rivalry) at the same time that 
Wesley taught that of Arminianism. By de- 
grees, the believers in each of these doctrines 
gathered around the teacher whose faith was in 
harmony with their own on this point, and, in 
1748, after repeated efforts to reconcile their 
views, Whilefield and his followers recognized 
themselves as distinct from the original body, 
though in harmony with them on all points but 
this one. For a considerable time the Calvin- 
istic Methodists kept pace tolerably well with 
the Wesleyans ; but after a while, without any 
special disasters or violence, their number began 
to decrease, till now, though in some sections 
Calvinism has a considerable influence over the 
Church and over the community, there are but 
few Calvinistic Methodists remaining in Eng- 
land—in London, only one congregation. Soon 
after Whitefield and his followers had become a 
separate body, the Countess of Huntingdon— 
to whom Whitefield was private chaplain—be- 
came much interested in these new religious 
teachings. She erected and sustained, at her 
own expense, houses of worship in many local- 
ities where she saw they were needed for the 
proper advantages for the religious instruction 
of the people, but where from lack of money 
they were not provided. She also founded, in 
1767, a college “for young men of piety who 
wished to prepare for the ministry.” Tuition, 
clothing, and board were gratuitously furnished 
these young men for a period of three years, at 
the end of which time they were free to enter 
the ministry of the Church of England or of 
any other orthodox Protestant body which they 
might choose. All this time Lady Huntingdon 
had remained a member of the Established 
Church; nor did she withdraw therefrom till 
the bishop, displeased with some of “ her irregu- 
larities,” as he termed them, because of her 
support of these new doctrines, refused to or- 
dain some of her students, whereupon she with- 
drew; and, in 1783, she and her adherents were 
formed into a separate sect, very much like that 
which had been formed by Whitefield, but with 
a much closer leaning toward the Established 
Church, and with Discipline in many respects 
like that of the Independents. The ministers 
were, however, appointed by her during her life- 
time, and subsequently have been appointed by 
trustees named by her, and by their successors. 
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Of this sect, there is now remaining in London 
but one congregation; but there are nearly one 
hundred congregations scattered throughout 
England. The Countess of Huntingdon and 
her early co-workers accomplished a great and 
much needed work ; but as other and more gen- 
eral educational facilities increased, the need of 
such individual efforts has been growing con- 
stantly less. And as this sect is, as regards relig- 
ious belief, so litt!e separated from some others, 
and withal does not incline toward narrowness 
of views, it is gradua!ly becoming weaker as a 
distinct body—being, little by little, absorbed by 
other religious organizations. 

After the separation of Whitefield and Wes- 
ley, Wesleyanism did not suffer the decline 
which after some years overtook the Calvinistic 
branch of Methodism; on the contrary, it has 
been rapidly, and, with only now and then a 
temporary lull, continuously extending itself. 
During the lifetime of its founder it had become 
a society so large and so wide-spread that he, 
seeing the necessity of some authorized con- 
trolling and directing power, drew up his fa- 
mous “Deed of Declaration,” and caused it to 
be enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 
This deed—naming one hundred ministers, and 
constituting them and their successors the gov- 
erning body of the Church—has been repeat- 
edly assailed, and many attempts have been 
made to set it aside by those who have had in 
view the extension of the governing body. But 
notwithstanding these discords at times, this 
instrument has been powerful in the preserva- 
tion of the early power and organization of the 
Church and the ministry. The great objection 
against strictly adhering to it now is, that it en- 
forces regulations which may at one time have 
been wise and judicious, but for which the rea- 
sons now no longer exist; at least, not with 
their original force. The attempts to render of 
no effect this Deed have, in several instances, 
resulted in the formation of new societies with 
government centers better adapted to their 
special tastes. Early in the present century, 
one of these controversies, in which was in- 
volved the question of the representation of 
the laity in the business conferences of the 
Church, led to the separate existence of the 
Methodists (Wesleyan) New Cannection, where, 
by the essential principles of the Constitution, 
preachers and people are incorporated in one 
body in all meetings for the business transac- 
tions of the society. Its conference is com- 
posed of equal numbers of delegates from among 
the preachers and from among the people. No 
power, either legislative or executive, rests in 
any instance exclusively with the ministry. 





These Methodists of the New Connection have 
seven chapels in London, and are here and 
there represented throughout the country. 

The United Methodist Free Church, formed 
(though originally under another name) but a 
few years later, but after more violent discus. 
sions—the constitution of which, as regards the 
laity, is much the same as that of the New Con. 
nection—has become a much more powerful 
body. It, and the lesser dissensions near the 
same time, took away nearly one-third of the 
Wesleyan membership, which at that time 
amounted to about three hundred thousand, 
This United Methodist Free Church is still a 
very considerable denomination, with fifty-five 
congregations in London, and a goodly repre. 
sentation in some of the flourishing smaller 
cities. 

Another small organization, calling them- 
selves Primitive Methodists, separated from 
the general body in 1810, because of their per- 
sistent adherence to camp-meetings, and similar 
gatherings, which were as persistently de- 
nounced by the Church. The society becom. 
ing separate at this time was formed among 
the workmen of the potteries of Staffordshire; 
and its extension has, for the greater part, 
beerrin this and similar districts. It advocates 
much simplicity of manners and of form of 
worship. It has now several hundred places 
of worship in England, sixteen of which are in 
London. 

Thus we see that quite a number of branches 
has been given off from the original Methodist 
society—or the Wesleyans, as they were called 
after the separation of Wesley and Whitefield— 
while the parent society has grown till it has 
near twelve hundred places of worship through- 
out England, and one hundred and thirty-five 
(two of which are dissenting) in London; and, 
too, it, like several other of the most prosper- 
ous Non-conformist denominations, is now add- 
ing so rapidly to its number of chapels, that the 
latest available statistics can be regarded as 
perfectly accurate only for a very short time. 

Between the Wesleyans and all the smaller 
societies which have separated therefrom, from 
time to time, whatever may have been the dif- 
ferences which led to these separations, they 
have always been differences of form and of 
government, not of fundamental belief. The 
faith of all yet remains essentially the same. 

The next new belief which we find calling for 
the formation of a distinctly new society in Eng- 
land, was that of the followers of Swedenborg, 
the formal declaration of their faith being taken 
from his writings. His idea, it is true, was but 
to “bring forward a philosophy of religion 
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___—— 
which should be absorbed by and pervade all 
sects ;” but his followers, not finding this philos- 
ophy thus pervading and being absorbed, formed 
themselves into a distinct organization. Their 
principal influence is in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the north of England, where is situ- 
uated the larger part of their eighty societies of 
England. Of this number, six are in London. 
In Birmingham they are especially flourishing, 
both in numbers and in influence. The writings 
from which they draw the expression of their 
doctrines have an originality and attractiveness 
about them which gain for them the somewhat 
favorable notice of many who never become 
members, but who watch their progress with 
considerable interest. 

About 1830, another new sect was formed at 
Plymouth, without any specially violent agita- 
tions, but out of material which had for some 
time been gathering together from among dis- 
contented portions of the Quakers and the Epis- 
copals, with a number of those who had never 
been able to harmonize their belief with that of 
any existing denomination, 

These Plymouth brethren have the Quaker 
simplicity of dress and habits, but recognize 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lords-sup- 
per. They reject all human ordination to min- 
isterial offices, and hence maintain that any 
person who may so incline may administer the 
sacraments. They have extended with considl- 
erable rapidity, till now, after an organization of 
but litle more than forty years, they have con- 
siderably more than one hundred congregations 
in England (although the greater part of these 
are weak ones), who are earnestly looking for- 
ward to the time when Christ shall come again, 
and personally reign on earth. In London they 
have four chapels. 

But a few years later was formed the sect of 
Irvingites or Catholic‘Apostolics, who, like these 
Jast mentioned, are constantly expecting the 


coming of the Savior. Their founder, Edward 


Irving, in 1833, was expelled from the ministry 
of the Scottish Church for preaching the pecca- 
bility of Christ’s human nature. He soon col- 
lected together his followers from his own Church, 
a few from the Catholic Church, and others from 
other bodies, and formed them into a distinct 
organization. They accept these creeds, and 
in form of worship are much like the Catholics. 
They are untiring in their efforts for the spread 
of their doctrines, sending out missionaries far 
and near. As yet, they have but about thirty 
congregations in England, seven of which are 
in London, 

Inaddition to these numerous religious bodies 


which have been formed in England, and almost 





wholly of English people, there are a num- 
ber of congregations of those who have come 
from other lands, and who have brought with 
them their own doctrines, or, in many cases, 
their own language only, with doctrines already 
quite at home. ‘Thus, in London the Jews have 
sixteen congregations; the Greeks, two; the 
French Protestants, two; the German Protest- 
ants, six; the Swedish and Swiss Protestants, 
one each; the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 
five; and the Scottish Free Christian, three. 
There are also, in this metropolis, twenty 
other congregations, each holding some belief, 
either on morals or the philosophy of morals, 
who have their regular weekly meetings to dis- 
cuss moral or religious questions. A few of. 
these have given themselves some special name; 
but the greater part of them are known only by 
the name of the leader around whom they rally. 
Thus we see how that, in a little more than 
four centuries, the political agitations and the 
religious inspirations and fervor have been con- 
tending against, first, the tyranny of one Church; 
then, the tyranny and formality of another; 
then, the pretensions of several; and, later, 
against the oppressions and conscience strict- 
ness, and at times the coldness and torpor, of 
various denominations ; till, during this time, 
England has changed from a Catholic into a 
Protestant country, and Catholicism, though 
with a considerable hold still, has left to it-but 
a small portion of the power and moving force 
of the nation; till advancing civilization and 
extended thought have made their way, notwith- 
standing the impediments thrown before them— 
impediments so great that the overcoming of 
them has in some instances caused the dismem- 
berment of strong societies, the parts of which, 
without losing their original strength or purity, 
have gathered around themselves new elements, 
and, in their turn, have become centers of vast 
influence and of renewed life ; till growth has 
demonstrated that it is not one with corruption 
or wild fanaticism; and wholesome liberty. of 
conscience has shown itself to be quite distinct 
from reckless lawlessness, and from the wanton 
spirit which leads to the perversion of order, 
social, moral, and religious. 


————_e —___— 


NOTHING lowers a man, if thereby he honors 
his Lord. It is not possible for any godly work 
to be beneath our dignity; rather ought we to 
know that the lowest grade of service bestows 
dignity upon the man who heartily performs it. 
Even the least and most obscure form of serv- 
ing Christ is more high and lofty than we are 
worthy to undertake. 
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THE FIRST VIOLETS. 


Wuo that has loved knows not the tender tale 
Which flowers reveal, when lips are coy to tell? 
Whose youth has paused not, dreaming in the vale 
Where the rich violets dwell ? 


Lo, where they shrink along the lonely brake! 
Under the lifeless, melancholy tree, 

Not yet the cuckoo sings, nor glides the snake, 
Nor wild-thyme lures the bee. 

Yet at their sight and scent entranced and thrilled, 
All June seems golden in the April skies ; 
How sweet the days we yearn for, till fulfilled! 

O, distant paradise ! 
Dear land, to which desire forever flies, 
Time doth no present to the grasp allow: 
Say, in the fixed eternal shall we seize 
At last the fleeting now? 

Dream not of days to come, of that unknown 
Whither hope wanders (maze without a clew) ; 
Give their true witchery to the flowers—thine own 

Youth in them renew. 


Avarice ! remember when the cowslip’s gold 
Lured, and yet lost its glitter in the grasp ; 
Do thy hoards glad thee more than those of old? 
Those withered in thy clasp. 
From these the hand falls palsied—it was then 
That thou wert rich; thy coffers are a lie! 
Alas, poor fool ! joy is the wealth of men, 
And bare their poverty. 
Come, foiled ambition ! what hast thou desired ? 
Empire and power? O, wanderer tempest-toss’d ! 
These once were thine, when life’s gay spring inspired 
‘Thy soul with glories lost ! 

Let the flowers charm thee to the jocund prime, 
When o’er the stars rapt fancy traced the chart ; 
Thou hadst an angel’s powers in that blessed time,— 

Thy real human heart! 
Hark! hark! again the tread of bashful feet ! 
Hark ! the boughs rustling round the trysting place ! 
Let air again with one dear breath be sweet, 
Earth fair with one dear face! 


Brief-lived first flower, first love ! the hours steal on, 
To prank the world in Summer’s pomp of hue ; 
But what shall flaunt beneath a fiercer sun 
Worth what we lose in you ? 
Oft by a flower, a leaf, in some loved book 
We mark the lines which charm us most. Retrace 
Thy life, recall its loveliest passage,—look ! 
Dead violets keep the place. 





THE BLUEBIRD. 


Burp of the Spring, 
What dost thou bring 
To childhood’s heart and mine? 
No sounds are heard, 
O, swift-winged bird ! 
So pure, so sweet as thine. 





ar 


Without a fear 
Thou ’st ventured here, 

From some far sunny clime ; 
The thrilling note 
Thy dainty throat 

Pours forth is most divine. 
The joyous strains, 
O’er mounts and plains, 

Like tinkling waters run; 
The flowers will hear 
The music near, 

And say, The Spring ’s begun. 
The school-boy out, 
With merry shout, 

Answers thy kind refrain ; 
In rapid flight, 

*Mid golden light, 

Thy song floats back again. 
It brings us dreams 
Of mountain streams, 

Of early wild-wood flowers ; 
Of green hill-side, 

Of rivers wide, 

Of Spring-time’s fleeting hours : 
Of heavy shade, 

By dark leaves made, 

Beneath the sultry noon ; 

Of sweetest things 
That Summer brings ; 

Of sunshine, song, and bloom. 
O, voice of Spring, 

On bluebird’s wing, 

We welcome thy first note, 
As here and there, 

On softened air, 

The echoes seem to float! 





FLOWERS. 





FLOWERS grow in sweet societies, 
O’er meadow, hill, and dale ; 

Mingle their color to our eyes, 
Their perfume in the gale. 


Sprung from the dust, they rise above 
‘The meanness of their birth ; 

They look to heaven, and yet they love 
To beautify the earth. 


Not birds more duly build and sing, 
Nor stars in turn appear, 

Than these their splendid legions bring 
To crown and close the year. 


They toil not, neither do they spin ; 
And yet their Maker’s will, 

Exempt from sorrow as from sin, 
They live but to fulfill. 


Like flowers, from God received, dispense 


The fragrance of His grace! 


And when, like flowers, transplanted hence, 


May fairer fill our place ! 
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MY FIRST PICNIC. 


BY MRS. OLIVE STEWART. 


“@WHE thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be, . . . and there is no new thing 
under the sun,” says Solomon; and we 

confess the truth of his aphorism. But some- 

how we do contrive to get a good deal of new- 
ness, at least of freshness, out of the old things. 

Love-making, flirtation too (on a smaller scale), 

merry-makings, marriages, and funerals were 

just as much in vogue in the “long-ago” as 
now. But what of that? We wore garments 
then, did not we? Well, our garments are new 
now, are they not? or, in any case, they are not 
the same we wore then; and so—do you see 
the point ?—old things can be new, so long as 
they are made out of new stuff. However, I am 
not writing a dissertation, and the above bit of 
philosophizing came of its own accord (I did n’t 
send for it), in company with a memory of the 
times gone by. Perhaps you can’t remember 
your first picnic. I can; for it was quite an event 
in our primitive neighborhood. You see, for 
ten years of my life—namely, from seven to sev- 
enteen—I lived in a Canadian backwoods vil- 
lage ; and I was about sixteen when the excursion 
here mentioned took place. Our doctor (a bach- 
elor) and his sisters originated the idea, which 
was not very well received by certain demure 
dames of the village; they were not sure that 
it was proper for young people to go off “ gali- 
vanting,” they said, in that new-fangled fashion. 

But the doctor and his sisters, aided and abetted 

by the other “young people” concerned, carried 

the day, and inaugurated the reign of picnics 
in that region. 

Accordingly, one lovely morning in the latter 
part of June, we set off to drive to Rice-lake 
Plains, a distance of ten miles, to spend the 
day in out-door amusement. We had two large 
spring-wagons—three seats, and six persons in 
each; one single buggy, conveying the doctor’s 
eldest sister (a careful, motherly body), her es- 
cort, and a large clothes-basket containing the 
crockery and some of the more delicate edibles 
that required to be kept “right-side-up with 
care.” ‘here was, besides, one horseman, who 
made up the odd number, so had no seat in 
the vehicle. We had a pleasant drive; and, 
after rambling awhile, gathering wild-flowers, 
and even a few strawberries, we had an early 
dinner—a meal that an epicure might envy, it 
was so good ; and, moreover, we ate it with the 
sauce piguante of keen-edged appetite. In fact, 
sister Ann, as we all called her, had to look 
sharply after her supplies, and see that nothing 
Should be wasted, lest we might fail of a supper ; 


= 





and the wag of our party declared that she was 
like “the old woman that lived ina shoe, and 
had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do.” In the afternoon a skiff was found, and a 
party of us went up the lake to a point near 
which stood a fantastic structure known as “ The 
Tower.” It wasa rather small, octagonal build- 
ing, four stories high, if 1 remember aright, 
with kitchen and out-houses at one side. At 
the top was a box about the size of an old- 
fashioned pulpit, and dignified by the name of 
the observatory. It was furnished with a spy- 
glass mounted on a swivel, which instrument 
was, by courtesy, denominated a telescope. This 
tower was a freak of some romance-smitten 
Englishman, an old bachelor, who had com- 
menced with a design to get up a miniature 
castle of the olden time. He had made several 
preparations, among which was a ditch for a 
moat; and he was proceeding to erect his 
drawbridge, when either his cash or his ro- 
mance gave out; for he incontinently abandoned 
the plan, and decamped. At the time in ques- 
tion, the tower was occupied as a Summer resi- 
dence by a family belonging to Cobourg, one 
of the frontier towns. The family, except two 
or three flaxen-headed urchins and an old serv- 
ant, were absent that day, and the woman in 
charge obligingly showed us over the premises, 
even to piloting us through the subterranean 
passage leading from the cellar to the lake- 
shore. Werambled about for some time, amus- 
ing ourselves in various ways, such as plucking 
wild-flowers from the dry ditch, sitting in the 
rude chairs hewn into stumps of trees, etc., till, 
warned by the sun’s descent in the western sky, 
we entered our little boat, and pulled downward 
toward the camping-place. How lovely and 
calm was the scene as we moved along, the oars 
keeping time while the party sang, first Moore’s 
** Canadian Boat-song,” and then the “ Evening 
Hymn!” Tea over, we packed up, and drove 
home by moonlight. 

Ah, that homeward drive! Shall I confess? 
it was my first knowledge of a flirt’s perform- 
ance. ‘The doctor’s second sister was a pretty, 
fairy-like creature, but a sad coquette, and our 
outrider was her somewhat love-lorn’ swain. 
Poor Joe! how she tortured him as she sat be- 
side Christopher K., a youth from Port Hope, 
a town beau, who was on a visit to the home of 
his childhood. Naughty Jinnie! she sang and 
laughed and chatted with Christie, and bade 
him hold her hat as she pretended to settle her 
long curls, while Joe rode round and round the 
wagon, making his horse perform all manner of 
antics, to draw the attention of his pitiless 
mistress. 
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Many times since have I joined picnic parties 
to Rice-lake Plains; but I remember none so 
distinctly, or with so much pleasure, as that first 
one. Alas! time has played havoc with our lit- 
tle band. Several members of it are at rest; 
the others are scattered far and wide. Joe sur- 
vived that heart-ache, and, it was said, received 
a heavier blow at the hand of the youngest sis- 
ter of the same family. Anyway, his heart has 
long since ceased to ache; he has for many a 
year been peacefully sleeping beneath the sod 
in that village churchyard. Christie K. lived 
to marry the girl of his choice, to whom he was 
even then engaged. But he, too, fell early, a 
victim of pulmonary consumption. As _ for 
Jinnie, she flirted away after the most approved 
style; that is, to the envy of the girls and the 
distraction of the beaux. But I must record 
that her fate presents small encouragement to 
such as covet many admirers. She married a 
man to whom she really gave up her capricious 
heart; but (perhaps ’t is Nemesis on her track) 
he has proved a faithless, unkind husband, and 
she is now the living skeleton of a once fair 
woman. Good old Ann, on the contrary, has 
improved, and is a nice, pleasant-looking, com- 
fortable matron. 





INGRABAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN: BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL. 


CHAPTER III.—Continugp. 
THE CONTEST. 


OP )ATIZ first took his goblet, raised it high, 
and said: “I, Ratiz, son of Kadun, a lord 
of the Sorbs, bring the mead to equa! 

combat.” 

From the other side sounded back: “The 
pledge of Ingrabran, son of Ingbert, a free 
Thuringian.” 

Both emptied the cups, and dashed them 
down upon the table. The old man filled them, 
and bowed low before each of the contestants. 

Ratiz again began: “Black is the bird after 
which, as I hear, you are named; but white is 
the eagle which hovers over the tents of my 
warriors. I saw a roe lying by a spring in the 
forest, and upon it perched an eagle with strong 
talons, and feasted; but a flock of ravens 
croaked hard by, and watched for the offal.” 

Ingram replied: “The name is chosen for 
the hero by his loved parents, and unwillingly 
does he hear it reviled. 1 do not know the 
meaning of yours, for but seldom have I in- 
quired concerning your race; but I advise you 
to refrain from using it among my people, for 





as 
to us it sounds like rat, the thieving animal 
behind the flour-sack !” 

“Though you do not understand the words 
of the Sorb warriors, you have often felt their 
blows.” 

“Five linen coats-of-mail, and five curved 
swords, the spoils of the battle-field, do I count 
upon the walls of my dwelling. Think you that 
your warriors offered them willingly, without a 
blow ?” 

‘*Many a one skulks across the battle-field 
by the light of the moon; in ‘the track of the 
wolves he despoils the dead, and, with cheeks 
blanched with fear, carries the arms of slain 
warriors home to his chimney-side,” retorted 
Ratiz. 

“If it sickens you to count the slain left upon 
the sod by my sword, count the wounds of those 
who live. More than one of your warriors glory 
in the scars they owe to me.” 

“They all have reason to praise your sword,” 
jeered Ratiz; “for the scratches heal quickly, 
and they laugh at the scars.” 

“The sword touches fleet-footed runners but 
lightly. He alone who deals heavy blows re- 
ceives like favors,” replied Ingram. 

“Well spoken, hero!” cried Ratiz; “ for you, 
too, retain near your heart the favors left by 
Sorb swords.” He motioned; they drank, and 
dashed down the cups. 

The sage again filled with the mead, and Ratiz 
began, more courteously : 

“Tis vain to attempt to provoke you, hero, 
with harsh words; the mead-jug is still full, 
and there is yet time for friendly speech. Let 
us praise what is dearest to each on earth. 
Above all else I love the chieftain’s seat upon 
the hill, around me the huts of my warriors, 
and before me, so far as the eye can reach, the 
pastures won by my sword.” 

“What the sword won the sword may lose. 
Farther than the herds of cattle graze and the 
land-marks extend, reaches the fame of the 
valiant man,” returned Ingram, 

“ He gains fame who gains land,” cried Ratiz. 

“He gains fame who defends his native coun- 
try against foreign invaders,” answered Ingram. 
“Widely different are our lots. I stand upon 
the heritage of my ancestors, while you trouble 
yourself concerning stolen lands.” 

“ Higher do I esteem the wild bull, who roams 
over the earth with his herd, than the yoked 
cow within the pen,” said Ratiz. 

“So long as the wise men remember, my 
race has lived upon free earth,” said Ingram; 
“but you came from a strange land in the 
East—none know from whence.” 

« My people know,” replied the Sorb, proudly. 
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“Nevertheless, I do not censure your haughti- 
ness, for your name is well known by both friend 
and foe. If it please you, relate to us the 
adventures you have gone through.” 

This he said for the purpose of awakening in 
the other a desire to talk. But Ingram avoided 
the temptation, and replied : 

“My deeds are well known to you; for my 
youthful life always clung closely to my home ; 
and if I won distinction among my people, it 
was alone in the battles with you, because I 
stood firmly beside my friends, and against you, 
as an honorable enemy.” 

Again the white-beard filled the cups. 

“ My warriors,” began Ratiz, mockingly, “still 
often extol your first foray into the forest, when, 
like a fox, you stole into the wood in search of 
honey-comb. You heard the bears, and crept 
among the branches. Below, the bears feasted 
upon the honey; but you were stung by the 
bees. And you would yet hang among the 
branches, pierced by the tiny spears of the bees, 
if Bubbo, the forester, had not released you.” 

“For this the skins of the bears now lie upon 
my hearth,” replied Ingram, laughing. “How 
did you succeed in your heroic expedition, Ratiz, 
when you went out upon your wooing, to win a 
wife among the Thuringians? The village boys 
attacked the dwelling in which you had taken 
up your quarters ; and when they searched the 
hut with their swords, your band fled, but you 
hid, squeezed into a kneading-trough, which the 
women threw over you; and wheat-dough hung 
in your beard when you ran away without your 
sword. Our maidens delight to tell, when seated 
around the hearth, of your hard couch under 
the hollowed wood.” 

Ratiz grasped his goblet, and angrily brought 
it down upon the table. “The successful flight 
was of more use to me than their vain search 
to your comrades.” For a time he remained 
silent, smothering his resentment; then he 
cried mockingly: “ Hear what Wila, the Woman 
of Fate, of the Sorbs, once sung to me!” and 
he began to sing, in the manner of his people: 
“Success will follow all your efforts upon the 
field and at the mead-jug, but your joy shall 
reach its height when an uncouth, boorish 
wight enters your encampment gates; coarse 
his words, rude his behavior; like a poor and 
wretched sponger, he comes unbidden, and begs 
a wife for his hearth-settle. Yet with kindness 
you’ll receive him, to the cup politely bid him. 
But his brain, alas! is shallow, and strong drink 
he can not bear. When with mead you ’ve made 
him drunken, wisely bind his legs together, 
shear the long hair from his crown, place 
him by the manor’s gateway, that the women 








may laugh at him, and the children throw dirt 
at him.” 

Ingram retorted, with darkened brow: 

“But I heard a legend related of Tom Thumb, 
the famous hero, whom they called Would-be- 
great. With his hand he hollowed his castle 
in the sand-heap, and covered the stronghold 
with straw which he had pilfered from the 
threshing-floor. From his hall he looked over 
the mole-hills, and vaunted himself: ‘Every 
thing is mine so far as my eye can reach. I 
know no statelier hero on earth. One thing 
only is lacking; I shall send envoys to the 
court of the king, so that I may become duke 
over the moles and mice of the field” Thus 
he prated when a peasant came along, and in- 
advertently trod with heavy foot upon the cas- 
tle; and Hero Thumb fled into a rat-hole, and 
wrung his hands in grief.” 

The Sorb reached for his sword, and groped 
wildly about when he found that the weapon 
was not at his side. Ingram, however, laughed 
loudly at the fruitless search. 

Again and again the cups were filled by the 
sage. The_eyes of Ratiz began to swim, and 
his hand grew unsteady when he grasped the 
goblet. He perceived the danger, and slyly 
thought to perplex his opponent : 

“Right merrily do we sit here engaged in a 
war of words ; but more pleasantly will the mead 
be sipped if our eyes rest upon the woman who 
is to be the prize of the victor. Lead forth the 
Frankish woman, that the sight of her may 
delight our senses.” 

Two of his retainers sprang up, and hurried 
toward the door. Ingram struck the table a 
Llow : 

“Unfairly do you disturb the course of the 
game; for it will pain me to look upon the 
daughter of a worthy friend as a slave among 
enemies.” 

“Yet you wish to release her, mighty drinker ; 
if you possess strength, show it now. Do not 
bind her hands with withes, so that ‘our guest 
may view her without vexation of soul.” 

Ingram stared darkly before him, and his 
head grew heavy. The men strode out, and led 
the maiden into the hall of the silent ones. 
Walburg stopped at the door, and a cloud over- 
spread her countenance when she saw Ingram, 
the drinkers, and the cups. 

“Draw nearer, child of the Franks,” began 
Ratiz; “for the contest is about you. The 
gods shall decide, without the sword-fight of the 
heroes. In the wooden goblet we resolve your 
lot—whether you journey home with hero In- 
gram, or whether I build a hut for you and me, 
as I hope.” 
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Angrily the maiden called to the Thuringian : 

“T have chosen a better helpmeet; disgrace- 
ful would be the deliverance through the mead- 
jug. Practice the heathen custom for Sorb 
maidens, not for me.” 

She turned from him, stepped to the corner 
in which Gottfried sat, kneeled at his side, and 
buried her face in her hands. A hot flush flew 
into Ingram’s countenance when the maiden 
thus scornfully left him. Indistinctly he heard 
the jeering laugh of the Sclaves. He arose 
from his stool, and broke forth in the wildest 
accents of rage: 

“False was the game, and cursed be the cup 
I have drunken !” 

He hurled the goblet to the floor, and himself 
fell heavily with the wooden vessel. Wild 
shouts of joy from the Sorbs echoed through 
the hall. ‘The assistant who had guarded his 
sword approached, and commanded : 

“Carry him under my roof, that I may prove 
my fidelity, and care for him and his weapon.” 

Ratiz, however, arose victorious, in drunken 
mood, and strode toward the Frankish maiden : 

“Mine you are; doubly won is the rounded 
cheek, and mine you shall remain. No longer 
will I delay the espousal. Up! lead her to the 
hut, and bid the minstrel play the bridal song!” 

With pale countenance the maiden arose from 
her knees, close before him. Stern was the 
glance which she cast upon the chieftain: 

“Thank your good fortune,” cried she, “that 
a holy man stands beside me; for if he were 
not here, none could save you from my hand! 
You praise my rounded cheek; look here, and 
see whether it still pleases you !” 

Quick as a flash of lightning she drew the 
knife from her clothing, held the point toward 
him in a manner that caused him to shrink back 
in terror, cut with the keen steel a gaping wound 
in her cheek, from which the red blood spurted, 
and again raised the knife against herself. But 
Gottfried sprang to her side, and wrenched the 
weapon from her grasp. 

Ratiz uttered a loud curse, and raised the 
mead-jug to hurl it at the woman; but he reeled, 
and fell to the floor, overpowered by the mead 
and rage. The Sorbs gathered round their 
chieftain, while Gottfried, aided by the white- 
beard, led the maiden to her hut. Here he 
sought to stay the streaming blood, and, with 
the Sorb woman, to bandage the gaping wound. 

Late in the morning of the next day, Ingram 
sat in the hut of Miros, his head resting on his 
hands, while a multitude of thoughts whirled 
confusedly through his brain. Across his lap 
he held his sword, which the host had again 
placed in his hands. Miros stood before him, 





and told him of the scenes which had trans. 
pired at the close of the drinking-bout, and of 
the wound in the cheek of the woman. 

“She would have cut the thread of her life; 
for she was frantic when the foreign messenger 
tore the knife from her hands. It was useless 
trouble; for the knife would have been a more 
honorable death than will be the club of Ratiz.” 
A convulsive quivering shook the form of In. 
gram; he reached for his sword. “If she were 
dead by an honorable deed of her own, and 
Ratiz slain by my sword, I would again be free, 
and might laugh,” he murmured; “but now 
the charms which the evil Christian men have 
wrought about my path, by their songs and sil- 
ver, oppress me. For this reason the god who 
mightily rules over the drinking-horn, refused 
to lend me his aid. Him, too, the giants mocked 
by their miracles, and caused him to fight an 
inglorious fight. I am disgusted with this life, 
and care little for the homeward journey.” 

“Remain with us,” counseled the Sorb; “and 
accustom yourself to our habits. Then lord 
Ratiz will build you a hut; and if you still de- 
sire the woman with the torn cheek, it is pos- 
sible that he will give her to you, that she may 
turn your millstones.” 

Ingram smiled. 

“Can you forget that I slew your warriors? 
My‘sword would leap from its scabbard if it 
hung beside a Sorb club. How can there be 
peace between your people and me? No, Mi- 
ros, the Women of Fate counsel me differently. 
And you think that he will kill her?” 

“How can he do otherwise?” 

“Then tell him that I challenge him to bat- 
tle upon the heath, midway between his bound- 
ary-line and mine, on the sixth day from to-day.” 

“Bear that message yourself, if you are anx- 
ious to take leave of the sunlight. You, too, 
are in his power, and if he suffers you to go 
hence, he knows that his deadly enemy rides 
from him. Think, first of all, of your own 
safety !” 

“You speak wiSely. I will leave you in 
peace, or not at all. The gods may cast my 
lot for me. I perceive your master is mighty 
in the art of the drinking-cup; let him essay 
whether he also understands the game of dice. 
His fate against mine. Go, my host, and bear 
him this message, which he may accept or not, 
at his pleasure. Once again we will measure 
ourselves in peaceable contest, and let the dice 
decide every thing or nothing. He shall stake 
the woman and my horse, which he won yester- 
day, and I —” 

“And you?” 

“Myself. Whether I shall ride away free, «3 
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I ccsennen 
remain here a prisoner until I am fully ran- 
somed, according to the customs of the border.” 

The Sorb stepped back. He tore open his 
coarse shirt, and showed a vivid scar. 

“You know who gave me this blow; think 
of it, hero, It would be dishonorable for me to 
say that a servant inflicted the wound !” 

Ingram extended him his hand. “ Yet I pray 
you go, stranger. Deeply am I perplexed ; and 
my hour has arrived in which I will ask the 
High Powers whether they will save or destroy.” 

The Sorb left the room, dissatisfied. Ingram 
sunk his head upon the table. 

# Since the stranger dug up the mill-stone 
from beneath the roots of the tree, fortune has 
left me, and the blessing descended from my 
ancestors has lost its power. One has turned 
from me in anger; now will I see whether I 
have yet the power to win her by my conjura- 
tion, or I will share her lot.” 

Without sounded the tread of armed men. 
Ratiz entered, accompanied by a number of his 
warriors. His eyes were still deeply sunken, 
and his voice was hoarse when he said: 

“You came an eager gamester. I offered the 
first contest; you offer the second. In truth, 
you put a high estimate upon yourself. I prefer 
the woman and horse to you, and comply with 
your wish with reluctance ; but my warriors de- 
mand that I do not reject your challenge. The 
stakes are as you proposed—the woman and the 
horse for you, or yourself for me; one die and 
one cast.” 

“The woman and horse, both uninjured, for 
me; or my ransom money for you, as your 
warriors will fairly value me,” replied Ingram. 

“We will honor you as a warrior when we 
value you,” confirmed the chieftain. The men 
grasped their swords and took the oath. “ Have 
you a man whose die you can trust, even as | 
trust it? If so, name him.” 

“My host, Miros,” answered Ingram. 

Miros stepped to a corner of the hut, took 
the die from the case, and laid it upon the table, 
beside a wooden goblet. 

“The die is honest, let the play also be hon- 
est,” said Miros; “and let all who stand here 
vow faithful fulfillment to the victor.” 

The Sorb warriors made the vow, the con- 
testants stepped aside, and softly repeated their 
conjurations. 

“Let him who demanded the play make the 
first cast,” commanded Miros. 

He placed the die in the goblet and handed it 
toIngram. ‘The countenance of the Thuringian 
was pale; equally so that of Ratiz. Silence 
was in the hut, and all fixed their eyes upon the 


table. Ingram shook the cup, and cast the die. 
i v-—*9 





“ Five!” cried Miros. 

“A good throw!” said Ratiz. He shook the 
goblet, and threw. 

“ Six!” cried Miros. 

A shrill, ringing shout of victory went out 
from the hut, and spread far over the valley; 
all stepped back from Ingram. For a moment 
he stood with bowed head, then he loosened his 
sword and cast it upon the floor. 

Ratiz laid his hand on him. “ You are my 
servant. Fetch the willows, and bind his 
hands.” 

Before the hut of Ratiz, in which Walburg 
lay, sat the monk. In front of him wild fel- 
lows bustled about with horses which they had 
brought from the stables, and fine-looking Sorb 
warriors hurried, singly or in small bands, to 
the hall of the chief. But the monk gazed with 
indifference at this strange and unfamiliar bus- 
tle ; he had spent the night in watching before 
the hut, entering at intervals and rousing the 
Sclave woman who slept near the couch of the 
wounded maiden, so that she might bathe the 
wound with cool water; or he had handed 
the feverish one a refreshing drink, and softly 
repeated his prayers at her head. Now his ex- 
hausted body shivered in the warm morning 
sun, but his thoughts flew incessantly to the 
Christian maiden in the hut. For the first time 
in his life he had a woman under his care; he 
felt a blissful joy which betrayed itself, ever and 
anon, in a happy smile; then he gazed on high 
with earnest and humble mien. 

Near at hand he heard the sound of clanging 
iron and rapid footsteps. Ratiz stood before 
him with his band, armed and equipped for a 
foray ; in the midst of the warriors was Ingram, 
weaponless, and with bowed head, his arms 
pinioned behind his back with strong willow 
withes. Ratiz pointed to the sun. 

“Long is your way, young messenger, and © 
the sight of you is repugnant to my people. 
The game which begun in my hall is ended; 
upon me the gods bestowed victory and glory. 
Nevertheless, I will adhere to my promise made 
yesterday, if you will laud me to your bishop. 
Give me the silver, and take the prisoners.” 

“ Do you now wish to hear the answer of the 
bishop to your question ?” 

“ Speak !” replied Ratiz. “I and my nobles 
attend.” . 
“You desire to send envoys to the court of 
the hero Charles, in the Western country ; and 
you desire that my master, the bishop, shall 
procure them an escort and a befitting reception 
at the court of the lord of the Franks. If I 
have rightly stated your wishes, confirm my 

words before these here present.” 
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“Each day has its own cares,” replied the 
Sorb ; “ for many moons I have not thought of 
the embassy. My warriors do not fear the 
power of the Franks. Where are their hosts ? 
We do not see them.” 

“If you have changed your mind, I am re- 
lieved from further talk.” 

He stepped aside, but Ratiz again returned 
to the subject. 

“You weigh words in an exact balance, 
stranger. It is yet possible that it please me to 
send the messengers ; perhaps not.” 

Gottfried remained silent. 

* Will the man whom they call Winfried be- 
come surety to me that my warriors shall be 
received in a friendly manner, and their requests 
be granted, at the court of the Frankish lord ?” 

“No!” replied Gottfried, emphatically. “My 
master does not know what youdemand. How, 
then, can he become an intercessor? To grant 
and refuse rests alone with Lord Charles. My 
master can only aid your messengers in obtain- 
ing the ear of the prince; and whether or not 
he will aid you, depends upon yourself. Upon 
his journey he saw burning manors: and slain 
Christians.” 

“ You are a stranger, and ignorant of the cus- 
toms of the border,” replied the Sorb, with eyes 
glancing askance ; “ we commit acts of necessity 
and retaliation only. Our warriors, too, lie slain, 
and the outrages of the Franks are beyond 
endurance.” 

“You complain of the wrongs committed by 
the Franks; the Franks complain of those 
committed by you. The great God in heaven 
alone knows who has been guilty of the greatest 
offenses. Now, however, you seek the ear of 
the lord of the Franks; how ca: Lord Charles 
judge otherwise than his people? And you 
seek the good-will of a bishop of the Christians ; 
but the Christian also perceives the wrongs done 
the professors of his faith. I can not depart 
without the woman in the hut and my compan- 
ion, whom I see swordless and bound.” 

“He was your cOmpanion; now he is my 
servant. It was of his own doing; the fool 
played away his horse and his sword, and now 
he awaits the fate to which we see fit to destine 
him.” 

A low sigh was heard from Ingram. Tremu- 
- lously the sound died away on the morning air; 
but from the hut came a loud cry of the woman. 

‘Ratiz turned commandingly upon the bound 
man, and said: “Speak, slave, so that the man 
who-sent you may not depart from the agreement 
on your account.” 

‘Ingram turned away. 
in assent. 


But he bowed his head 





“The care of him and the woman has been 
enjoined upon my soul,” cried Gottfried. “How 
can I appear before him who sent me to you, 
if I do not bring them along ?” 

“Have I not already released one of the men 
of your bishop without ransom?” cried Ratiz, 
angrily; “and you, too, yet stand unharmed 
before me! Know you not, fool, that, if I raise 
my hand, my warriors will spring upon you and 
peel your shorn crown with their knives ?” 

“My fate is not in your hands, but in the 
hand of my God,” retorted Gottfried, with 
spirit. “Do whatever you dare; bind me, kil] 
me, if your savage mind prompts you to do so; 
but I will not leave this height voluntarily 
without the prisoners.” 

Ratiz muttered a curse, and stamped upon 
the ground. “Then my warriors shall lead 
you to the boundary fence and toss you over, 
you obstinate fool!” 

“ Release them, and retain me as servant or 
victim, whichever you please.” 

“That would be a fool’s exchange; a young 
woman and a warrior for you, who are neither 
man nor woman !” 

Gottfried turned pale; but, accustomed by 
rigid discipline to control himself, he only an- 
swered: “If you despise the messenger, hear 
the message for your own sake. The victorious 
prince of the Franks is marching with a strong 
host against his enemies. Already is he en- 
camped near the Werra. He has sent a new 
count into the country of the Thuringians to 
guard the frontier. If you verily seek recon- 
ciliation and peace with the lord of the Franks, 
you must make haste and send your envoys 
into his camp.’’ 

Ratiz stood startled and perplexed, and spoke 
excitedly with ‘the white-beard, who anxiously 
interpreted the rapid questions of the Sorb, and 
the replies of the monk. When Ratiz stepped 
aside, and consulted in an undertone with his 
warriors, Gottfried approached Ingram. 

“Why are you angry with me, my poor com- 
rade? Do not turn from me; for faithful are 
my intentions.” 

Ingram cast a gloomy look upon him; but 
his voice, too, was gentle, as he replied: “You 
have plunged me into misfortune; for you 
aroused my anger. I do not desire your aid, 
and all your efforts in my behalf are but fruit- 
less. Free the woman, and tell her, if you will, 
that I would rather have liberated her. You 
will never alter my fate. Like a madman, f 
have surrendered myself to a faithless people ; 
for the face of the Sorb and the joy of his 


menials forewarn me of evil. See that you 


send my man, Wolfram, to me—for they are 
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already preparing to value me—so that I can 
advise him, before your departure, if they deal 
honorably by me. And if they act as miscre- 
ants, tell the wife and friends at home that the 
withes of the Sorbs bind me only so long as I 
please. Before they force me into servitude, I 
will secure a bloody mark on head or breast, 
so that I may soar upward, and be recognized 
by my forefathers. But you—leave me, and go 
your ways. I will seek mine alone.” 

The monk retired. Tears flowed from his 
eyes as he said, within himself: “Forgive him, 
Lord, and have mercy upon him.” 

The deliberation of the Sorbs was ended. 
Ratiz, with dark mien, said to Gottfried: “In 
order that your master may perceive that my 
warriors are high-minded, take the woman with 
the torn cheek with you upon. your journey. 
You have great cause, youth, to praise my 
generous disposition. Depart with the captives, 
and leave the goblet of the bishop. Say not 
another word,” he continued, with returning 
rage. “Dearly do I pay for your journey. De- 
part, and say to your bishop that I expect like 
fidelity from him, when my messengers come to 
him.” 

He turned away with a haughty bow, and 
beckoned to his followers. The white-beard 
and Miros remained behind; the others sur- 
rounded Ingram. Without looking around, he 
turned his back to the hut, while the monk 
watched him until his. towering form disap- 
peared among the Sorb warriors in the hall. 





SPRING FLOWERS IN MICHIGAN. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN, 


HOUGH quite up in the northern corner 
of the United States, we have still some- 
{ what to boast of in the way of Spring 
blossoms. The following memoranda of some 
flowers, collected by me in the woods north of 
the city of Detroit, on the 24th of April, may 
prove interesting, and perhaps may not be with- 
out some value as affording a comparison with 
other years and with other localities. I give 
the English or popular names, as they are pleas- 
ing to many persons, who may wish to compare 
the flowers of this present Spring. 
WIND-FLOWER or WOOD ANEMONE (Anem- 
one nemorosa, Linn.)—Flower white, generally 
more or less tinged with purple on the outside. 
Abundant. In blossom for more than a week 
apparently. 
SHARP-LOBED HEPATICA, or LIVER-LEAF 
(Hepatica acutiloba, D. C.)\—F lowers blue, pink, 
purple, or nearly white. Quite abundant. Many 








of them had gone to seed, having flowered prob- 
ably about a month ago. 

CREEPING CROWFOOT (Ranunculus repens, 
Linn.)—Flower yellow. Just opening. 

MARSH MARIGOLD (Ca/tha palustris, Linn.)— 
Most abundant ; and for several days showing 
its blossoms of bright yellow. The young 
leaves are by some considered an excellent 
substitute for greens. 

BLUE ConosH (Caulophyllum thalictroides, 
Michx.)—Flower greenish-purple or yellowish- 
green. Called also Papoose-root, from its sup- 
posed medicinal virtues, and perhaps the fan- 
cied resemblance of the root to an Indian baby 
strapped in its case. Found this frequently 
with the parts of the flower—sepuals, petals, and 
stamens—five merons. 

PURPLE SPRING CRESS (Cardamine rhom- 
boidea, var. purpurea, Torr.)—Flower rose-pur- 
ple. In profusion, and seemingly for about 
two weeks in blossom. This plant appears to 
me entitled to be considered more than a mere 
variety of C. rhombotdea, D.C., (which is white.) 
Its earlier appearance (with us, several weeks), 
its lower and less erect (often decumbent) stem, 
purple flowers in corymb-like raceme, rounder 
leaves, and general pubescence, together with 
the purplish cast of the entire plant, are rather 
decided differences, which would seem to indi- 
cate its title to specific rank. The name Car- 
damine purpurea, it seems to me, would be 
peculiarly appropriate for it, and I think it well 
may bear it. 

SWEET WHITE VIOLET (Viola dlanda, 
Willd.) —Flower white—the lower petals veined 
with purplish lines. Just open. 

LONG-SPURRED VIOLET (V. rostrata, Pursh.)— 
Flower pale-violet. Abundant, and probably 
several days in blossom. Doctor Gray makes 
its time of flowering from June to July. 1 col- 
lected it here as early as April the 18th, in 
1867—two months earlier than he gives. 

SPRING BEAUTY\Claytonia Virginica, Linn.)— 
Flower rose-color, finely veined with a deeper 
shade. Abundant, and for more than a week 
past, in bloom. 

RED, or SwAMP, MAPLE (Acer rubrum, 
Linn.)—F lowers crimson, varying to scarlet, and 
sometimes yellowish. For over a week in 
flower. I have seen it blossom here as early 
as March 11th. 

MITER-WoRT or Bisaop’s CAP (M‘tella. di- 
phylla, Linn,)—Flower white. Just opening. 
This is a pretty plant for the hanging-basket, and 
bears well all changes of temperature. I have 
had one for three years ina basket. It remains 
green all Winter; and its singular flowers are 
worthy of much admiration. ‘These last remarks 
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apply also to the JZ. nuda (Linn.), whose run- 
ning habit renders it still more appropriate for 
the purpose named. 

DWARF GINSENG (Arvalia trifolia, Gr.)\— 
Flower greenish-white or cream-color. Some 
of the flowers giving promise of expanding at 
anearlyday. The large Ginseng (Ar. guingue- 
Jolia, Gray) is a plant which, it is stated, is be- 
coming rare. Though lightly esteemed as a 
drug with us, it is said there is scarcely a 
medicine used by the Chinese and Tartars into 
the composition of which its root does not 
enter. If so, and if we are blessed with a large 
Chinese immigration, this plant is likely to grow 
still rarer, or be exterminated, unless taken into 
cultivation. And then remains the question 
whether it would thrive under culture. 

PLANTAIN-LEAVED EVERLASTING (Azfenna- 
ria plantaginifolia, Hook.)—Corol!a yellowish, 
with whitish involucre. Probably for some 
weeks in flower. 

SPICE-BUSH, or BENJAMIN-BUSH (Lindera 
Benzoin, Meisner)—F lower honey-yellow. Ap- 
parently for some weeks past in blossom. 

CoRKY WHITE ELM (Ulmus racemosa, 
Thomas)—Flower dusky purplish, or yellowish. 
For several days past in flower. Here the 
corky excrescences are generally well developed, 
except on the young branchlets. 

HEART-LEAVED WILLOW (Salix cordata, 
Muhl.)—Flower yellowish; but this and the 
following are destitute of floral envelopes. 

BALM OF GILEAD (Populus balsamifera, var. 
candicans, Gr.; P. candicans, Ait.}—The green- 
ish flower open about a week ago. This tree, 
which is considered rare in a wild state, I have 
found growing on Traine Island, a small unin- 
habited island in Lake Superior, and near Poplar 
River, on the north shore of the same lake in 
North-eastern Minnesota; two stations far re- 
moved from cultivation, 

PURPLE TRILLIUM, or BIRTHROOT (77il/ium 
erectum, Linn.)—Flower dark, dull purple. A 
few days in blossom. 

WHITE TRILLIUM (77. erectum, Linn.; var. 
album, Pursh.; Tr. pendulum, Ait., etc.\—Flower 
greenish-white. Just opening. Aiton and oth- 
ers have made this a species distinct from the 
preceding, and not merely a variety of it, I 
think with good reason. I find the leaves 
hardly sessile, or almost petiolate, more orbicu- 
lar, less rhomboidal, and not so taper-pointed, 
being much less decidedly three-nerved. ‘The 
petals, white veined with pale green, are much 
longer than the sepals, and both are more 
ovate and less taper-pointed; though the 
petals taper more to the base, where they 
lap, inclining to form a tube. The ovary I do 





not find of a “dull purple,” but of a yellow. 
ish white. The flower has little or no odor, 
As already noted, it blossoms a few days later 
than 77. erectum, the dark purple petals of 
which flare from the very base, are of a tougher 
and thicker texture, and also present a decid. 
edly different and more intricate venation, 
The latter, too, exhales a strong, disagreeable 
odor, characterized by some as “intolerably of- 
fensive.” Its purple ovary being twice as large, 
with dilated base, and provided with very 
prominent ribs, I should expect to find distinct 
characters in the seeds. These I am not ac. 
quainted with. There appear to be differences 
in the roots also ; but of this I am not positive, 
To me, Aiton’s species appears worthy of being 
sustained; but the name Pendulum is not suff- 
ciently significant in this case. 

YELLOW ADDER’S- TONGUE (Erythronium 
Americanum, Smith)—Flower yellow, spotted 
with tawny orange toward the base of the petals, 
Abundant. 

PENNSYLVANIA SEDGE (Carex Pennsylva- 
nica, Lam.)—Spikes purplish, greenish and yel. 
lowish, Common in open woods and copses. 

CoMMON HORSETAIL (E@uisetum arvense, 
Linn.)}—No flower proper; fructification pale 
yellow. Fruiting for some weeks past. 

It will be perceived that a large number of 
our early Spring flowers are not included here. 
I might easily have greatly swelled my list by 
the enumeration of those flowers I had noted 
in other Springs, or of those whose blossoms 
were about opening. But I have purposely 
confined myself to those met with on the day, 
and in the locality, mentioned; the petals being 
in every case fully expanded, unless in the sin- 
gle instance where otherwise stated. 

At this date the woods are quite wet, the sod 
being saturated with the surface water left 
from late rains; and even the remains of the 
melted snow have not yet evaporated, so that 
every hollow is a standing pool. In such the 
marsh marigold luxuriates. It is really won- 
derful to see Nature awaking from her Winter 
sleep, and with such strength and energy set- 
ting about to restore all things as they had been, 
like a young giant, refreshed with that strange 
wine mingled of the snow, storm, and frost of 
many months. While we might well have 
thought her dead, she only slept. And now, 
once more, we find the ground a sheet of 
blossoms. 

To-day, where I gathered flowers, the wood- 
man’s ax had been busy. Our city slowly but 
steadily encroaches on the forest; and soon 
the habitation of man will stand there, and 
finally the busy street will penetrate those, 
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haunts of the dryads. Our noisiest streets, 
now filled with the hum of traffic, were once as 
those silvan shades; and here, along the 
smooth, sloping banks of the Detroit River, 
the red man roamed the forest unlicensed, ex- 
cept by nature, and hunted the wild deer and 
grouse, while delicate flowers sprang up on 
every side, making the place beautiful. How 
they all have vanished—have melted away like 
the snows of Winter! Not much trace of them 
now. I often wonder that in none of our neg- 
lected street-corners, or out-of-the-way nooks, 
or even vacant lots, do we find a vestige of 
what once was. There is no tenderly-tinted 
hepatica, or trembling wind-flower, or fair 
Spring beauty, with finely penciled petals, to 
tell the story that in the long ago they here 
lived and grew and flourished. Occasionally, 
in our excavations, we turn up a few molder- 
ing bones ; a skull with thick, heavy brain-pan ; 
or a long ¢bza, so flat and sharp that we know 
immediately it once belonged to a man of 
another race than ours. Or perhaps we find 
his stone arrow-head, which he chipped from 
the flint—a hard morsel for even the “biting 
tooth of Time” to devour. But otherwise it is 
as though the wild-flowers of the wood never 
had been. And this gives a slight hint of how 
easily stations for certain plants and animals 
are destroyed, and certain forms are no longer 
seen where they once abounded. The bota- 
nists, too, come in for their share of abuse for 
this work of destruction; many of the rarer 
plants being exhausted in localities once cele- 
brated for them, through the agency of the 
collector. Witness, for instance, the disappear- 
ance of the Pinguicula vulgaris (Liun.) from 
the Genesee River, in the vicinity of Rochester, 
New York. This I have heard charged to the 
lady botanists ; with what truth, I can not say. 
It is somewhat remarkable that, of our ear- 
liest flowers, so many are of foremost rank in 
botanical classification. It will not be neces- 
sary to specify more than a few of these. Of 
clematis, the first on our list, four species are 
quite early Spring flowers. As early as March 
comes one species of the anemone, and is fol- 
lowed by four others in rapid succession. As 
soon as the snow leaves the ground, the he- 
paticas appear; while a prompt appearance is 
put in by thalictrum (three species), ranuncu- 
lus (seven species), isopyrum, marsh marigold, 
trollius, coptis, columbine, larkspur, xantho- 
thiza, hydrastis, baneberry, etc. All of these 
come in the very front of the natural system. 
This is suggestive in many respects. We would 
rather have expected to find plants of the middle 
classes—that is, of neither the very highest 











nor of the very lowest rank—the most abun- 
dant. But this is apparently a proof that the 
conditions which produced our present species 
of the highest organization are now in full op- 
eration, perfecting, or pushing them forward, as 
it were, and are, at least, favorable to the re- 
quirements for their production at even this 
early season. 

Another interesting fact is the scarcity, 
among these earliest blossoms, of flowers which 
are perfectly white. And this is the more note- 
worthy when we consider the large number of 
flowers which are white; and, again, the large 
percentage of those of other colors which either 
have white varieties or produce albinos. This 
would appear to be an additional argument for 
the relation of color to vigor, or vital force. As 
plants with most color have the least vital 
power, and as white is the fullest expression 
of color, or is rather the combination of all the 
colors, we would naturally not look for ,the 
presence of white flowers in abundance at a 
season so early and inclement, and requiring of 
the existences produced in it an unusual hardi- 
ness or endurance. For this reason, in my 
mention of the different species, I have particu- 
larly noted the color as deserving of attention. 
And here it is proper to say, that, even of those 
early flowers which are white, it is generally 
not of that purity or intensity observable in 
those of a later period. Indeed, this is not 
seldom the case with those of other colors. 

As the season advances, even two or three 
days, the number of opening flowers is rapidly 
increased. In those same north woods, about 
the 29th of April, blossomed this year, of an 
uncommonly large size, the common blue violet 
(Viola cucullata, Ait.), and, not far from it, the 
downy yellow violet (V. pubescens, Ait.), and its 
variety, with woolly pods (var. ertocarpa, Nutt.), 
while the false mitre-wort (Ztarella cordifolia, 
L.), near by, lifted its elegant spires of creamy 
or greenish white. About the 3d of May opened 
the greenish, insignificant flowers of the wild 
gooseberry (Xibes cynosbati, Linn.) ; which was 
closely followed by its cousin, the wild black 
currant (2. foridum, Linn.), with similar green- 
ish-white corolla ; and with it the hooked crow- 
foot (Ranunculus recurvatus, Poir.), yellow ; 
and the false Solomon’s-seal (Sélacina stel- 
lata, Desf.), with smal! white racemes. By the 
7th came the smaller Solomon’s-seal (Pody- 
gonatum biflorum, E\\.), greenish; the smaller 
bell-wort (Uvularia perfoliata, Linn.), yellow; 
and large white trillium (77. grandiflorum, 
Salisb.), whose white blossoms take on, with 
age, a rosy flush, which, by the way, is a habit 
common to a large number of white flowers. 
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May the roth brought, in abundance, the grace- 
ful Jight-purple sprays of wild crane’s-bill (Gera- 
nium maculatum, Linn.) By the 12th, the woods 
were aglow with the pale lilac blooms of phlox 
(PAL. divaricata, Linn.), in company with dwarf 
raspberry (Rudus friflorus, Richardson), and 
wood strawberry (Fragaria vesca, Linn.), both 
of which bear flowers with white petals, and 
the odd Indian turnip, known to children as 
Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisema triphyllum, Torr.), 
in purplish and green livery. ‘The 13th opened 
the drooping buds of the May-apple, or man- 
drake (Podophyllum peltatum, Linn), white; 
and the small flowers, on strictly erect spike, of 
the bracted green orchis (Hadbenaria viridis, R. 
Br., var. bracteata, Reichenbach). In about two 
days after, May 15th, might be found the white 
Spring cress (Cardamine rhomboidea, D. C.), 
generally loving less wooded places than its 
purple sister, already mentioned ; while, not far 
o » in closely-clitging mats, the thyme-leaved 
speedwell, or Paul’s betony (Veronica serpylit- 
folia, Linn.), opens its whitish or blue eyes, 
streaked with purple, beside the scarcely no- 
ticed field or sheep sorrel (Rusmex acetosella, 
Linn.), sending up in abundance, as though it 
was a native, and not a foreigner, its greenish- 
yellow spires, which afterward turn reddish. 
On this day, too, 1 found, in some sheltered, 
secluded nubks, in those same woods, the ele- 
gant, showy orchis (O. sfectadilis, Linu.), with 
rare purple and white blossoms; the only 
species of this genus which we possess, and 
which, I think, we may rightfully name, for its 
marvelous beauty, the Queen of the Spring. 
Here, too, I have found the rarer putty-root, or 
Adam and Eve plant (Aplectrum hyemale, 
Nutt.); but, notwithstanding that the botanists 
make it flower in May, it does not show us its 
greenish, whitish, and purple-speckled petals 
till June; though, in more favorable localities 
und seasons, it may come earlier. And difficult 
it is to catch it in blossom—as many fruitless 
attempts on my part, with close watching in its 
retired haunts, attest. A friend, for a long 
time equally baffled, at last succeeded in ob- 
taining the flowers by taking up the plants in 
the Spring, and keeping them in saucers of 
their native black mold, well moistened. In 
this way they blossomed freely on his center- 
table. My experience in regard to the Ap/ec- 
trum is, 1 find, not uncommon. The bulbs I 
unearthed on the 15th of May had no other 
appearance of blossoming than a scarcely de- 
veloped bud, not quite a tenth of an inch in 
length. I must here state that Gray, in the 
last, or fifth, edition of his “ Manual,” corrects 
the statement of its flowering in May, making 


it “early Summer” instead. I have to add, 
| that close watching since, through the month 
of June and into July, failed to discover a Single 
flowering Aplectrum ; though | found old seed. 
vessels of the previous year. 1 do not think it 
blossomed in those woods this season. A cor. 
| respondent has lately written me a similar ex- 
| perience. It must therefore be regarded as 
uncertain in flowering. ‘Though it may be that, 


as the woods are encroached on by man, they 
are deprived of some principle necessary to the 
perfect development of this plant. 
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SHAVINGS FROM THE CAPITAL, 


BY CHARLES ‘T. MURRAY. 


“ DREAMS are toys; 
Yet, for this once—yea, superstitiously— 
I will be squar’d by this.’” 
4 
, gti my window down upon the crowd— 


the sluggish, gliding, hurrying, dodging, 
loafing, thinking, never-ending, never-be- 
ginning crowd! The soft pattering of many 
feet is the first sound that assails the early ear 


of morning consciousness, and the ceaseless 
clatter of the fragmentary footfalls lulls the tired 
brain to deeper repose. Let those seek the 
country quiet of suburban life who will; I love 
to feel the great pulsations of humanity. There 
is for me a friendly music in the tread. It mat- 
ters not that my existence is to them unknown, 
I can lie upon my couch, and, looking upward to 
the blank blue sky, listen to the twinkling feet, 
and know below are passing hearts that beat 
like mine, aims and hopes in sympathy with mine, 
griefs and joys like mine, lives made up of im- 
materialities spurring on the clock-work of the 
mind—living, rustling to and fro like the leaves 
of a mighty forest, similar but not the same. 
From my window down upon the crowd. All 
day they hurry along. All day I sit and watch 
them, dreamily— thousands upon thousands ; 
yet I can not tell whence they come or whither 
they go. Upon these flitting, jostling figures, I 
have gazed in speculative humor until they 
seemed to be floating trunkless by; singly, in 
pairs, by platoons; in disordered regiments. 
It seemed that I could close my eyes and see 
but a single part of the human anatomy, to the 
total extinction of all the rest. Multitudes of 
feet came trooping along in curious pairs. Boots 
appeared transparent, exhibiting human feet in 
the pinched deformity of corns ; shoes of many 
fashions, great and small—some laced over 
silken hose, many tied over filthy rags. Boots 
run down at the heel, nice tight boots with 
heels in the middle, and shoes with no heel at 
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all; boots with stiff red tops, and tops like a 
slouch hat. Great puffy shoes were there, full 
of cracks and patches, covering the shapeless 
feet of creeping age ; and by their side the dainty, 
cornless feet of childhood. There were very 
many elegant shoes of fashion, with fancy seams 
and narrow toes; and the feet within were blood- 
less. Deformed extremities were the rule; 
only here and there appeared a pair through 
which the uninterrupted blood coursed in 
healthy freedom, and these were strangely and 
clumsily clad. 

Then heads came by. And yet not heads, 
but minds. It seemed that which was by na- 
ture tangible had exchanged with the intangi- 
ble. 1] saw not men and women and children in 
all stages of physical freshness and decay, but 
simply #ezvd in all its intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. The world and its belongings re- 
mained the same, but man appeared to me only 
in the abstract quality of brains, a living, mov- 
ing, self-acting, mental essence. Delicate mech- 
anisms of thought in full operation plunged 
hither and thither on their usual errands, each 
preserving its individuality, and moving in the 
orbit allotted by its invisible stature. I seemed 
to lay aside the prejudices of the animal senses, 
to contemplate my fellows through the opera- 
tion of the mind. They appeared to float 
through the customary space as so many dis- 
tinct mentalities. No disagreeable forms, no 
beautiful faces or badly-fitting dresses; no dif- 
ferences of race, color, or previous condition of 
sex or servitude; no warm glow of wealth or 
bare-legged poverty; not any physical shape or 
color, or false hair, if you please,—to warp the 
judgment or lead captive the imagination. I 
saw him as I conceive he is seen by the invisi- 
ble God; stripped of all physical verbiage—of 
all save what distinguishes him from the brute. 
And this, I thought, is man; not as he appears, 
but as he is. From my window, down upon the 
crowd I looked, and noted the floating intel- 
lectualities as they passed. They seemed to 
glide noiselessly along, wavering with the step 
and motion of their invisible bodies; now halt- 
ing as in personal communion, sauntering slowly 
by, or dodging among their fellows with such 
reckless speed that it appeared miraculous they 
did not dash each other to the ground. Hun- 
dreds appeared to pass up and down within as 
many minutes. Others came out of doors 
which opened and closed to invisible touch. 
Some lingered before shop-windows, or hovered 
over the corner curb-stone, or chatted, appar- 
ently, from a convenient doorstep. Finally, 
from out the crowd, one fell in the gutter near 


| my door, and large numbers gathered, nodding 





| and wavering excitedly, and bending over the 


fallen intellect. It seemed that I ran down and 
out, to learn what might be done. Then I saw 
them as I had not before. Within the narrow 
compass of a skull appeared a visible and deli- 
cate machinery of exceeding beauty and minute- 
ness, in a whirl and very ecstacy of motion. 
Countless wheels revolved, and, in their noise- 
less revolutions, threw off thought after thought 
with the distinct rapidity of lightning. A su- 
pernatural intensity of vision enabled me to 
grasp the accumulated intellectual stores that 
occupy the shelves of the mind ; to comprehend 
at a single glance the vast library of events to 
each particular retained, even to the idle specu- 
lation and frivolous jest. Around and above 
were fragmentary dreams, histories, half-defined 
ideas, and jagged scraps of thought ; some indis- 
tinct and fading, some fresh and carefully ar- 
ranged, others far back, confused and_half- 
obliterated,—each in its imperfections vividly 
visible, like some fair photograph. Yet they 
seemed, to the less particular vision, as_ if 
transparent. 

As I looked, I saw familiar names and faces and 
events. My own name appeared, coupled with 
a jovial salutation; and then I saw and recog- 
nized my friend—a reporter of the daily press. I 
felt his hand in mine, but saw it not. Upon his 
mind I read the dancing thought, but heard no 
sound. He was ina merry humor, and his quick 
wit was sharpened against the fallen intellect now 
apparently being borne away. “ Only drunk,” 
he thought; and there was momentary disap- 
pointment that it was not serious accident, sud- 
den death, or murder. He even seemed to shape 
a rough account of “a mysterious end,” revolving 
the broken memories of some former happening. 
And then I marked a singular array of items— 
accidents, marriages, balls, runaways, public 
meetings, deaths, puffs, scandals, dress, miscel- 
laneous stories—struggling through great fields 
of print and clouds of manuscript. Banquets 
and funerals, witty paragraphs and solemn saws, 
were there, commingled with the little domestic 
inequalities of life, in the rich, idiomatic lan- 
guage of the press. Coffins danced quadrilles, 
prize-fighters exhibited the manly art behind 
pulpits, type-setters strutted through the opera, 
or held the trains at court, or passed red-hot 
stereotypes at table. I could see far back into 
his life, as down an endless road, until the broad 
present, from increasing narrowness, converged 
in the infinity of childhood. As often as I had 
gained knowledge of his early life from his own 
lips, it seemed now but here and there appeared 
a familiar counterpart. Up to his boyhood was 
a blank, with an occasional half-forgotten scrawl. 
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Along the way lay the wild, neglected fantasies 
of youth. Great thoughts and plans and aspi- 
rations strewed the path, musty and rotten, like 
the unused tomes of some old library. And 
there were great heart-struggles, as. if from 
some long-continued battle between the right 
and wrong; a little grave, rising like a gigantic 
pyramid, around which all else appeared black 
and shapeless ; blood-red war, with all her shad- 
owy scenes of camp and battle. Noble thoughts 
had oft gone down, grand ideas, crushed be- 
neath the iron wheels of adversity and time. 
But among these, a dream of life had birth that 
seemed to grow with years, springing from 
nothing, absorbing every thing—a dream of 
love. It was a golden, fleecy cloud, through 
which the cheerful sun gave every thought and 
action tinge. It led him toa higher, purer life, 
and stirred the soul to great endeavors. It is 
to me a growing pleasure to be an atom on the 
crowded thoroughfare, breathing among the 
brotherhood of brothers, and seeing the miscel- 
laneous crowd as they see me. My friend and 
I have wandered arm in arm for hours, reveling 
in strange faces and eccentric forms, as at a 
feast. And now, in my dream, he seemed to 
bid me come. Meanwhile, the little clouds of 
intellectualities float by; bobbing and nodding 
and dodging to and fro, like the stemless dan- 
delion drifting in the Summer air—the outer sur- 
face, feathery and hazy; the inner, throbbing 
with electrical machinery of thought. Then, as 
we joined them, I saw a similar mechanism in 
all, yet strangely different. 

A beggar asked for alms. His mind appeared 
a trackless waste, full of cunning and imposture, 
broken by dreams and suffering. He had never 
read, nor had his brain been racked with higher 
thought than the probabilities of dinner. The 
shelves of the memory were bookless—a nar- 
row life, strewn with graves and work-houses 
and jails. A pitiful tale was ever on his lips, 
changed to suit the time ; for he had found the 
world accepted falsehood as readily as truth: 
yet the reality was more pitiable than any fiction. 
Without memory, hopeless, friendless, money- 
less, the machinery of consciousness clogged 
with age, what trumped-up story more deserves 
the human sympathy ! 

Into the heart of the great city we seemed to 
go, meeting and passing hundreds: now a child, 
with its vague and unformed mind fixed on 
wondrous toys and curious imaginings ; then, 
what must have been the mental organism of a 
woman, running on button-molds and thread, 
and wishing the pattern of her buckles were 
like some other she had seen. Her mind seemed 
stored with articles of dress, and novels and 





school-girl dreams. A husband should be tall 
and have a mustache, and dance well, He 
should have money, if not a title ; and nothing 
but true love should win her. Vanity and self ran 
through her mind, from which all lesser calcu. 
lations caught their color. The fashion of a 
dress absorbed her deepest being. From her 
whole intellectual life, made up of social gossip, 
novelettes, and parties, I saw not one connected 
thought, beyond the dull, forced lessons of the 
school, wherewith to claim a fellowship with man, 

And there was one brain so far above the rest 
in rugged intellectuality, one mind so stored 
with learning, so bright in memories, it seemed 
to float god-like among its fellows. Into it the 
world had seemingly emptied what she held, 
Indeed, it seemed a minute counterpart of the 
world, with all its knowledge, present and past. 
Glowing with scenes of travel, books, ideas, 
languages, every thing of which my own mind 
could immediately conceive, it teemed with a 
life-time of laborious thought and compre- 
hended ideas. Back, along its pathway, bristled 
the grand results of continuous intellectual ac- 
tion. And while I looked, it paused; and then 
I saw this beautiful mechanism, this glorious 
realization, was concentrated on the color of a 
ribbon ! 

Many gross minds, of low and brutal strength, 
filled with coarse thoughts, and stored with 
filth, came and went. Here brute lust, there 
uncommitted murder, lurked, making the soul 
sick to feel that these were men. Remorse, 
eating like a black cancer; minds swallowed 
up in sensuality; minds overcome by inward 
torture; minds wild and chaotic over mental 
suffering; minds weighed down by brandy, and 
uprooted by abuse. But there were noble re- 
solves and mighty purposes there, contending 
with the odds. There were strong passions 
crushed into obedience, and hereditary appe- 
tites made submissive to the intellectual will. 
There were intellects pure and untainted as 
the breath of a Summer morning; intellects 
clouded and besmirched with the stain of count- 
less wrongs. Many, of infinite power and en- 
durance, were mere vacuities. Then others, 
weak and irresponsive, were burdened with im- 
potent thought and fruitless information. Pos- 
sibilities were written on the brain of ignorance, 
which made us glad that these were men. 
Hundreds bore by the elements of greatness, 
waiting on opportunity. And there were sin- 
gular reversals. Purity and intellectual worth 
stood behind counters, and plied the needie, 
while elegant carriages swept by, bearing bloated 
ignorance and crime. 

It seemed that, while I noted this, we met 
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se 
one mind intent upon its thought; turning as 
we turned, dodging this way, then that, as men 
will do, until they stand and glare on each other 
in disgust—and then my dream was broken, 
and I awoke to find myself still gazing from my 
window down upon the crowd. 





SEAMEN AND THEIR TREATMENT.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


VER since we made our first voyage to 

sea—now nearly twenty years ago—we 

have been greatly interested in sailors. 
Born within sight of the ocean; two uncles on 
the paternal side lost at sea; a captain-cousin 
washed overboard in the English Channel; a 
cousin, maternal, struck from the mast-head, by 
lightning, off Newfoundland ; two other cousins 
dying of ship-fever, one at sea and the other in 
port; other relatives and friends who made the 
sea their home, and escaped death,—all these 
have added personal to general interest in that 
class who go down to the sea in ships, to do 
business on the great waters. 

Before we reached Sandy Hook, while the 
vessel, outward bound, was yet in charge and 
tow of the pilot tug-boat, a row occurred be- 
tween the mates and the newly shipped sail- 
ors; and a poor fellow—a foreigner, large and 
powerfully built—was knocked senseless, and 
dragged, all bloody about the face and head, 
through the cabin, and locked up in the second 
mate’s state-room, where he was left to kick the 
door-panels, and recover from the effects of 
the blow and his drunken stupor, at his leisure. 
The captain was a gentleman; but the profanity 
and vulgarity of the officers was disgusting and 
terrible. As was usual in those days, the crew 
had mostly been put on board in a state of 
beastly intoxication, and were fearfully ineffi- 
cient—composed of all nationalities, some not 
even understanding English, and some utterly 
ignorant of a ship and its workings. The trial 
of the patience of the officers charged with 
working a ship with such crude material must 
be severe ; but it is no excuse for kicking a man 
in the mouth when in the rigging, or for the 
tirades of abuse and blasphemy with which 
every order was accompanied. Of course, the 
ill-assorted crew, according to custom, nearly 
all ran away—deserted the ship at the first port 
we came to. We were in a number of ships 
afterward, the discipline of which varied with 
the varying characters of the commander and 





* Among our Sailors. By J. Grey Jewell, M.D., late United 


States Consul, Singapore. New York; Harper & Bros. 1874. 





officers ; and while profanity and blasphemy, in 
the government of men, were the rule rather 
than the exception, we met with no cases of 
systematic cruelty and brutality, such as Consul 
Jewell narrates in his work, just issued by the 
Messrs. Harpers. A ship-captain is by posi- 
tion, and probably should be by natural consti- 
tution, an autocrat of the first water. The 
Emperor of the Russias or the General of the 
Jesuits is not more absolute. It is all the more 
necessary that his absolutism should be guided 
by common sense and tempered by discretion. 

The book of Dr. Jewell, “ Among our Sail- 
ors,” is just such a volume as we have long 
desired to see. “In the British and American 
marine there are more than a million of men; 
and at least three millions find employment on 
the sea in various parts of the world.” ‘There 
are nearly thirty thousand vessels, of all kinds, 
under the American flag, with an aggregate 
capacity of over four million tons.” In these 
vessels many men have ati interest—the own- 
ers, the insurance agents, the sailors, and their 
officers. The interest of the owners demands 
that the captain shall make a speedy voyage ; 
that of the underwriters, that he should make 
a safe one. The thousand ways in which self- 
interest triumphs over conscience and brutal- 
izes humanity, are fully exemplified by owners 
and their employés. If a ship is for sale, the 
captain, in the interest of the owners, must 
“swear that a leaky old hulk is as tight as a 
bottle ; that a slow old tub sails like a duck, as 
swift as the wind, and is a splendid sea-boat. 
Her timbers may be rotten, but the captain 
must assert that they are perfectly sound.” 
With the easy disposition of many ignorant, ir- 
religious, and unprincipled captains to brag and 
“yarn,” this is no difficult matter, no great trial 
of conscience or stretch of veracity. 

Dr. Jewell’s book is so full of information in 
regard to sailors and their management, that it 
must be read to get any adequate connected idea 
of its valuable contents. He treats of good 
captains and bad captains, educated and igno- 
rant, humane and brutal, religious men and fou! 
blasphemers, cheap captains and corrupt cap- 
tains, honest and faithful masters, and corre- 
sponding officers and crews. A sailor is a sort 
of roving gypsy. “If a boy is incorrigible or 
unmanageable at home, his parents or guardians 
send him to sea, before the mast, for the pur- 
pose of having him conquered; not reflecting 
that the remedy is worse than the disease, and 
that it is impossible for a boy to learn any thing 
good, in the line of morals, in a ship’s forecastle. 
If a man is a loafer, a drunkard, a thief, or a 
‘ne’er-cio-well’ of any kind, he selects the sea 
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as his profession, or mode of escape from the 
land and its restraints. A naturally corrupt man 
or boy becomes more corrupt by participating in 
forecastle life. Thieves, pickpockets, burglars, 
and murderers are frequently found in a ship’s 
forecastle, as part of her crew. They ship to 
escape the penalty of their crimes. 11 is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that we hear of sail- 
ors setting fire to ships when out on the ocean, 
not regarding their own lives or those of their 
shipmates or officers ; or of their attacking the 
officers, and attempting to take the ship for 
piratical purposes. Ships’ officers often have 
to deal with the most desperate characters.” 
It requires firmness, courage, decision, prompt- 
ness, great knowledge of human nature, great 
patience, forbearance, skill, and adaptation to 
circumstances, to be a successful shipmaster. 

Laws have been made, from time to time, reg- 
ulating the shipment of men, their wages, diet, 
and treatment; but on the floor of the wide 
ocean, at a distance from home, at sea, or in 
foreign ports, it is difficult to bring law to bear. 
Land-sharks perpetrate their villainies, and ply 
their nefarious trade of robbing sailors of their 
hard-earned wages, ministering to all their cher- 
ished vices, and then put them, drunk, on board 
a ship, which carries them to sea, whence they 
may never return to bear witness against their 
despoilers and robbers. Laws have been made 
to prevent these inhuman practices—one in 1872 
for the “ protection of seamen against boarding- 
house runners;” in 1868, against wearing that 
dangerous and ready weapon of the sailor, the 
“sheath-knife”—a poor offset, by the way, to 
the readier revolvers of murderous captains and 
mates. The law does all it can for the pro- 
tection of seamen afloat and ashore; but still 
Dr. Jewell thinks there are points in which the 
laws are yet very defective. Defective or sound 
laws are of no use unless carried out in their 
letter and spirit by those for whose benefit they 
are made. Americans are great law-makers ; 
they are also proverbially great law-evaders. 
If ship-owners evade the laws ; if captains and 
mates and underwriters evade the laws, they 
do so much and go so far toward demoralizing 
their men, and teaching crews insubordination 
to law. 

For some reason, native-born Americans scl- 
dom go to sea before the mast. Dr. Jewell as- 
cribes it to the cruelties practiced by officers in 
the exercise of petty tyranny. If American 
boys are found there, it is because they have 
been sent to sea as a “reform school,” or they 
have gone with romantic notions of sea-life and 
| foreign adventure; or they have been appren- 
| ticed to the forecastle, to be educated with the 








hope of being officers or commanders in the 
future. Many captains boast of being graduates 
of the forecastle. Their language, manners, ani 
morals are sometimes not above those of the 
average of the coarse companions they were 
reared with. They “did not come in by the 
cabin windows.” They had the discipline of 
blasphemy, the rope’s-end, the ten-pound cow- 
hide boot, the brass knuckles, the capstan-bar, 
and belaying-pin. 

Dr. Jewell’s book gives a great many instances 
of cruelly to sailors by unprincipled mates and 
captains. ‘hese, as well as owners, have a low 
idlea of the capacity, morals, reliability, and cour- 
age of the average sailor; and not without rea- 
son, as we have already shown. Still, “like 
master like man.” A sensible, humane, moral, 
and religious captain will exert a humanizing 
influence upon his officers and crew. Brute cap- 
tains and brute mates may expect a brutal crew, 
There are limits to human endurance. Seamen 
are sometimes murdered; but seamen, in turn, 
murder officers. Men are sometimes ironed and 
confined, and sometimes fiendish or incompetent 
captgins are deposed, and the crew, with their 
subordinate officers, work the ship into port. 

The naval service has its tyrannies as well as 
the marine. In 1872, a correspondent of the 
New York Suz says: “We started a year ago, 
from New York, on the United States steamer 
Wabash, with a crew of six hundred American 
seamen. ‘The first lieutenant, a gentleman of 
the old school, was removed. His successor 
was vain and tyrannical, and his overbearing 
manner resulted in the ship’s losing two hun- 
dred men, and leaving their places to be filled 
by a lot of foreigners, who did not understand 
English. The United States Navy is small, but 
it costs fearfully in proportion to those of other 
maritime powers. Every vessel costs the Amer- 
ican people an average of $138,944 a year, 
while the average cost of each vessel in the Brit- 
ish Navy—the best in the world—is $69,000 a 
year. The cost of repairs to United States 
Navy is $6,975,000; of British, $3,000,749 for 
same time. The pay of officers in the United 
States Navy is higher than that of any other 
nation. ‘Ten thousand men and officers cost 
the United States over seven millions of dollars, 
of which over five millions are paid to the offi- 
cers. Officers swarm. There is an officer for 
every six seamen. But we can not proceed. 

Dr. Jewell’s book will command the attention 
of readers of every class—statesmen, ship- 
owners, captains, officers, and common sailors, 
If you have a sailor friend, or any friend going 
to sea, send him a copy of Dr. Jewell’s book. It 
will be good and useful reading for ship leisure. 
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Our Foreign 


DurRInG the present period of political and relig- 
jous reaction in France, the literary magnates of the 
radical school have found their occupation in the 
daily press largely circumscribed ; and those of them 
who are not exiled, or under heavy bonds to refrain 
from agitation, are cultivating the quieter and more 
refining walks of literature with some considerable 
success. It seems a great pity that a lady with the 
unquestionable genius and talents of Madame Du- 
devant— more generally known by the masculine 
pseudonym of George Sand—should so long and so 
often have cast the real pearls of her soul before swine. 
For if her outer and coarse crust—apparently assumed 
for the sake of popularity with the masses—be once 
penetrated, she is a woman of rare power of intellect, 
and of extreme delicacy of feeling. But she has for 
many years fearfully misused her gifts, and done much 
toward corrupting the present youthful generation 
of France. She can not now possibly live long 
enough to atone to the world for her errors ; but it is 
gratifying to know that in her green old age she is, 
feebly, at least endeavoring to impart an antidote for 
the sea of poison which she has so recklessly cast 
over the literary history of her country during the 
last thirty or forty years. 

French ladies, be it predicated, are never ashamed 
of their age or their gray locks, and we have enjoyed 
several drawing-room assemblies in France where 
these were the most attractive ornaments of the oc- 
casion. In accordance with this spirit of pride in a 
youthful and well-preserved old age, Madame Dude- 
vant is now publishing a series of “ Tales of a Grand- 
mother,” for the benefit of the blooming family of 
grandchildren that now surround her like a wreath 
of Spring violets around the last flower of Autumn. 
Among them we find such titles as “ The Pink Cloud,” 
and the “ Wings of Courage ;” and with the expe- 
rience of gathering years and the wealth of observa- 
tion, her art of gentle narrative seems to have grown 
toa degree that now either overshadows or pushes 
aside her fancy ; and though it alienates some of the 
friends who have so long hung on her lips in her 
novelistic career, it brings to her many new ones who 
now for the first time find her gifts worthy of them 
and their children. The favorite form of narrative 
for a grandmother’s stories is, of course in France, 
that of the “fairy tale ;” and so much is this style 


expected in one who undertakes this peculiar task, 








Department, 


that even Madame Dudevant has not the boldness to 
depart too far from it. On the platform of reality 
she therefore deals largely in the dreamy and fantas- 
tic, returning in the moral to the solid ground from 
which she started. She now abandons, entirely, her 
favorite theme of love, in all its variations, and in its 
place she enthrones moral lessons. The heroes of 
these tales are seldom beyond the pale of childhood, 
and they mostly prove, in the course of the story, the 
victories which are to be gained in life by persever- 
ance and patience. And the real charm and use of 
these “ Tales of a Grandmother” are found in the 
fact that they are not simply for riper youth. They 
may interest many who formerly followed the lady for 
the intense excitement which she afforded them, but 
who now, like herself, feel the necessity of something 
more solid than the misleading fancies of her earlier 
works. And what she has lost in sparkling qualities 
she seems to make good in her pleasure in contem- 
plating nature, and entering into close observation of 
her own soul. She thus leads with her many now 
whom she formerly misled ; and in this respect is for- 
tunate above many of the popular authors of France, 
whose lives are so soon cut short by their various ex- 
cesses that they reach not the age in which the sere 
and yellow leaf leads them into wiser paths. It is 
said that, even as grandmother, Madame Dudevant 
still retains much of that beauty that so distinguished 
her in her prime, and her strong mind has certainly 
ripened into a true spirit of poetry. Alas, that this 
change has come so late! 


WE have frequently alluded to the wonderful ac- 
tivity of the women of Russia in the intellectual field, 
and still find the subject so prolific that we return to 
it. They are actually beginning to frighten the male 
portion of the community in St. Petersburg, and the 
prominent gazette of that capital breaks out into la 
mentations recently, in seeing, as it said, the social 
calamities that are in preparation for the nation. It 
even goes so far as to declare that neither France nor 
England can show the number of “ blue-stockings ” 
that is now to be found in St. Petersburg. It seems 
that a real furore of study has taken possession of 
the young girls of the trading classes and the daugh- 
ters of the civil officers. They are crowding into 
the Gymnasia and other education institutions at 
such a rate that, if half of them finish their course 
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creditably, they will simply overrun the University. 
During the present Winter there are about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five ladies in the lecture-rooms of 
the Academy of Medicine ; and, according to the ac- 
counts of the teachers of the various institutions for 
young ladies in the city, so many are now preparing 
to enter the medical school next year that the gates 
must be shut down, or new schools for this depart- 
ment organized. But the question may well be asked, 
Why this mania for the study of medicine? Because 
the departments of law, philology, and theology are 
not open to them, and something they will have. The 
same paper goes on to say: “It is a strange medley 
of vanity, love of independence, and idea of eman- 
cipation by which they convince themselves of their 
new ‘mission’—not to belong to one man alone, or 
their children, but rather to all mankind.” It must 
be acknowledged that the editor of St. Petersburg 
has just cause for anxiety ; but we rather think he will 
need in patience to await the development of events 
in this matter. Common testimony declares that the 
girls are working away with extraordinary diligence 
and earnestness, and that at the present time there are 
about a thousand young ladies in the higher schools 
who will graduate honorably at the end of their 
course. ‘Thus the Russians will soon be prepared to 
march at the head of civilization, in the line of medi- 
cine at least, whether they desire just this phase of 
the matter or not. If they do not, they must open 
the doors of the other faculties, and make room for 
ladies in other walks of literature and science, They 
reply to this that women have never shown any apti- 
tude in the theory or practice of science, and that any 
thing which they may venture on this field will be 
entirely without the light of experience. But even 
anxious mothers finally learn that their boys must go 
into the water in order to acquire the desirable art of 
swimming, and this moral the Russians must also 
learn. <A copy of the “ Recollections of the Life of 
Mrs. Somerville” might be of some use to them in 
this dilemma. 


THE matter of “civil marriage” is largely occupy- 
ing the attention of the Germans just now, on account 
of the necessity of finding a way out of the dilemma 
of many loving couples to unite them in the bonds of 
holy matrimony in regions of country where all the 
Catholic priests have been deposed from the ex- 
ercise of their ecclesiastical functions, on account of 
troubles between the Government and the bishops on 
the question of Papal Infallibility, etc. The Prus- 
sian Parliament has discussed the question at large, 
and passed the lew whereby it is now obligatory to 
be married by civil process before proceeding to ec- 
clesiastical authorities, if, indeed, the parties call on 
these at all. The debate on the bill was one of pe- 
culiar interest, from the fact that, for the first time in 
Germany, men of rank were to be found who openly 
favor this mode of marriage, and the change in sen- 
timent in the course of the discussion was very 
marked. But the most interesting feature of the 
whole affair was the fact that Martin Luther appeared 
on the floor in favor of the bill. A Protestant min- 





ister undertook to prove that the Protestant Church, 
in its very leader, at the time of the Reformation, 
introduced civil marriage. And this he did satis. 
factorily by quoting at large from a little work of 
Luther’s, entitled “ Book on Marriage,” which seems 
to have been buried in the dust of generations, [ft 
is well known that Luther, a former monk, finally 
decided to marry, as a protest against the celibacy 
of the “ Mother Church,” just as Hyacinthe has done 
in our day. But the question, of course, then arose 
with him, Who shall perform the ceremony? And, 
aside from this, to show his independence as a bold 
Reformer, he resolved to cut the Gordian knot by 
marrying himself in presence of witnesses. He con- 
tended that all that was necessary to constitute legal 
marriage was for the parties solemnly to declare be. 
fore others that they took each other for man and 
wife, and the religious portion of the ceremony was a 
matter of individual choice. And thus he acted. 
Without giving his friends any intimation of what he 
was about to do, he invited a few of them to his 
house, and in their presence closed the marriage 
contract with Catherina von Bora. In about two 
weeks afterward he called his friends to the wedding- 
feast, and bid one of his own clergymen pronounce 
the blessing on the bonds to show his preference for 
this final solemnity ; but not until after he had openly 
lived with his wife. He then made this announce. 
ment to his friends: ‘I also have married at the 
request of my dear father, and on account of the 
evil tongues which could not be prevented from 
speaking of haste. I shall, in about a week, have a 
little company and make a visit home; and I beg 
you to be present to help with your blessing.” This 
is also verified by a letter of Melanchthon to a friend, 
which announced the marriage of ‘ Dr, Martinus,” 
as Luther was frequently called. Backed by such 
authority, the Parliament passed the new law by a 
large majority. 


THE death of the Queen Dowager of Prussia, a 
very estimable lady of the old school in private life, 
has just given rise to a very remarkable state of 
things in the capital. In the first place, she was not 
any too well liked during the reign of her husband, 
on account of the conservative influence which she 
exerted on ecclesiastical affairs ; for she was a Cath- 
olic Princess of Bavaria by birth, and though Prot- 
estant by confession, she held to the most orthodox 
High Church Lutherans, and was against every lil 
eral movement in Church matters. At her death, it 
was of course necessary for Berlin and the court to 
go into mourning. For the court it was compara- 
tively a small matter—merely to change their gar- 
ments. But for the people, just about Christmas 
time, to have a ban put on every thing for an entire 
week, was very severe. All places of public amuse- 
ment were closed ; and, during the holiday season in 
Berlin, their name is legion, Many of these had 
spent large sums in the preparation of spectacles, con- 
certs, etc., and not to earn a cent after all this outlay 
was rather hard. It ended in the bankruptcy of 
some of the parties, and the impoverishment of 
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others. In excitement of the later ycars, the people 
had pretty nearly forgotten the queen-widow ; and 
now, to have her die thus inopportunely, on the eve 
of the holidays, was a little too much. They declare 
they will rebel, if any other queen does this. 


VIENNA, on the contrary, has been having genuine 
and solid enjoyment, on the occasion of the silver 
wedding of the emperor’s accession to the throne. 
He has been very popular of iate years, and the peo- 
ple were quite inclined to have a jolly time about 

. the affair. ‘he Viennese are great on the produc- 
tion of witty stories to enliven festive occasions, and 
the following one went the rounds during those 
days : 

When the emperor commenced his reign, he was yet 
unmarried. At his first diplomatic dinner, he was 
able to invite a Japanese embassador—the latter’s 





| first appearance, almost, in a European company. At 


the head of the table sat the sovereign, and beside 
him the Catholic primate, in purple robe, and a little 
purple skull-cap on his head. ‘The Japanese was 
very well pleased with all that he saw; but took 
occasion to express his surprise that they had given 
the young emperor so old a wife, mistaking the pri- 
mate for an old lady. They merely corrected his 


| error by saying that the individual was not his wife ; 
| when the Jap inquired as to the personality of the 


princely lady on the other side of the emperor. 

“That,” was the reply, “is his majesty’s mother, 
the Archduchess Sophia.” 

“O yes,” says the Jap; “now I see; and the other 
lady is his grandmother.” 

Such 40x mots are especially popular now, when 
the people do not enjoy, as formerly, the gowns and 
caps and cassocks of the Catholic clergy. 





— Mr. NEWTON, of the British Museum, has been 
dispatched to the supposed site of ancient Troy, to 
examine the various works of art, etc., discovered by 
Schliemann, who claims that they include the treas- 
ures of King Priam. Mr. Newton has long been 
connected with the department of antiquities of the 
British Museum, and is pronounced a most compe- 
tent judge of the claims put forth by Professor Schlie- 
mann, It is probable that this will be only the 
preliminary step toward securing these treasures for 
the British Museum, provided they prove to be as 
valuable as is claimed. Why is it that every nation 
of Europe should be so awake to the importance of 
these discoveries, while America sleeps on, seem- 
ingly unconscious of the loss she is suffering in allow- 
ing these archzological and artistic treasures to find 
a lodgment in European museums? 


— The European journals announce the discovery 
of most interesting art objects in gold, silver, bronze, 
and iron, belonging to a period prior to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia. They were 
found in Alexandrianople, in the province of Erivan. 
Near Alexandrianople an immense pagan temple has 
also been discovered. This is more interesting from 
the fact that it is a region hitherto thought to be 
entirely wanting in these remains. 


— The Corcoran Gallery, at Washington, has had 
a most valuable accession in Portel’s “ Drought in 
Egypt;” said to be among the finest works of 
modern art, receiving a special gold medal at the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition. 

— First-class art fays. The property of the late 
Edwin Landseer is estimated at a million and a 
quarter of dollars. 


— Now that little Switzerland is to have a grand 
Universal Exhibition next year, at Geneva, the 
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building in which it is to be held is now the theme 
of conversation and writing améng the Swiss. From 
the descriptions that come to us, we judge that, for 
beauty of situation, architectural effects, and conven- 
ience in details, the brave Republic is not to be sur- 
passed by her more powerful neighbors. 


— The Amherst College Art-gallery is to be greatly 
enriched by the collections recently made in Europe 
by Professor R. H. Mather. Recently, four car-loads 
of statuary passed from New York to Amherst. 
Professor Mather is showing himself a real enthusiast 
in his work. 


— Ulke, a German artist, is preparing two full-length 
portraits of Senator Sumner. One is to be placed in 
the Legislative Assembly chamber of Hayti ; the other 
is for the Sumner school-building in Washington. 


— The English journals speak in most respectful 
and hearty tone of the gre&t undertaking of Francois 
Victor Hugo; namely, the translation into French of 
Shakespeare’s complete works. It will be remem- 
bered that he was exiled from France on account of 
political difficulties ; and, instead of passing his time 
in indolence and base plottings, he devoted the hard 
work of twelve years to this herculean task; accom- 
panying each play with a most elaborately prepared 
introduction. ‘This is said to be the first full and 
complete translation into French of the works of the 
great poet. Few can appreciate the immense dif- 
ficulties of such an undertaking.’ Specially do they 
appear when the strangeness and obscurity of some 
passages of Shakespeare are considered—passages 
that puzzle the ingenuity even of the English reader 
to decipher. What untold perplexity, then, must the 
translator feel when the genius of the English of the 
seventeenth century is to be embodied in the French 
of the nineteenth! This great work will give to the 
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weary exile a fame vastly more desirable and endur- 
ing than could have been achieved in the French 
Chambers. His recent death gives to all these works 
a new interest. 

—A very successful model for a marble bust 
of Spurgeon has been made by Adams Acton, a 
London sculptor. 

— The erection of a statue to the late Secretary 
Seward, in Central Park, New York, is fully insured. 
‘The subscriptions to the fund are to be deposited in 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company; and the 
artist, Randolph Rogers, of Rome, Italy, is to receive 
$20,000 for his work. 

— Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, whose book we have 
noticed in a former number of the Repostrory, is 
writing some very racy and suggestive sketches in 
Old and New. “Our Sketching Club,” as he terms 
his articles, contains a multitude of useful hints on 
the methods of drawing, and simple instructions on 
the exercise, that seem to rid the subject of much 
of the perplexity usually attending the technics, and 
lead the beginner along a most delightful as well as 
valuable course of practice. Interspersed are telling 
hits at evils or abominations, as well as useful 
information relative to art theory and history. 


— “The cathedral of Antwerp, placed in the 
center of the city, with the noisy streets of the busiest 
metropolis in Europe eddying around its walls, was 
a sacred island in the tumultuous main. Through 
the perpetual twilight, tall columnar trunks, in thick 
profusion, grew from a floor checkered with pris- 
matic lights and sepulchral shadows. Each shaft of 
the petrified forest rose to a preternatural height, 
their many branches intermingling in the space 
above, to form an impenetrable canopy. Foliage, 
flowers, and fruits of colossal luxuriance, strange 
birds, beasts, griffins, and chimeras in endless mul- 
titudes, the rank vegetation and the fantastic zodlogy 
of a fresher or fabulous world, seemed to decorate 
and to animate the serried trunks and pendant 
branches, while the shattering symphonies or dying 
murmurs of the organ suggested the rushing of the 
wind through the forese—now the full diapason 
of the storm, and now the gentle cadence of the 
evening breeze.” —Motley. 


— The recent death of Madame Parepa Rosa has 
brought regretful sorrow to very many who have 
comparatively little interest in the modern opera. 
Parepa Rosa was a true, generous, noble woman, as 
well as an artiste of almost unparalleled excellence. 
It was this combination of rare qualities of mind, 
heart, and voice, that endeared her to a very wide 
circle of admiring friends. Amid the most flattering 
success that can be the lot of a singer, she retained 
the artlessness and simplicity of a child. From all 
the encomiums bestowed upon her, she came forth 
untarnished ; through all the temptations of her vo- 
cation, to which so many yield, she passed un- 
harmed ; amid the seductions of flattery, she retained 
her purity. As maiden, woman, wife, she had the 
same simple, affectionate, noble heart. And now 


——_——__. 
that the world no longer feels its warm, generous 
pulsations, genuine grief is felt by many who are 
accustomed to have little interest in prima donnas 
The suggestion, made by some American musical 
celebrities, to testify the general appreciation of her 
character and her services by a musical memorial 
service, is meeting a hearty response. 


— Drouet, the most celebrated flutist of the world 

. . . nd 

recently died at Berne, Switzerland, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two. 


— The accounts of the benefits and receptions to 
the prima donnas of the opera in Russia stil] stun 
and dazzle us. It would seem that these Russians 
are the most thoroughly exf/osive in their applause, 
and Profuse in their gifts, of any audiences in the 
world. Albani has been the last idol; and a truly 
magnificent offering has been made to her. Encores, 
bouquets, jewels, receptions, etc, seem to cre- 
ate in the great singers a most pleasant preference 
for Russian society. It is well to seize upon the 
passing opportunity for gaining a victorious popu- 
larity, and—what is fully as much a matter of study 
with the artists—a well-filled purse and casket, 
since a caustic critic remarks, “We Occidentals 
have had our share of that disease which makes 
a fetich of a woman with a pretty face and a good 
voice.” 


— En passant, we say that we sincerely rejoice in 
this triumph of Albani; for it is the reward that 
should be paid to genius that has come from the 
humblest and most unpromising surroundings to the 
highest achievements of musical art. It may not be 
generally known that Albani’s real name is Emma 
La Jeunesse—sprung from a poor, obscure, and com- 
paratively illiterate French Canadian family. It is 
said that the father brought his motherless, unedu- 
cated child to Albany, New York, less than a dozen 
years ago, and that she was afforded the opportunities 
of an education by the “ Sisters of the Sacred Heart.” 
She was at first employed as occasional organist and 
soprano-singer in the Church of St. Joseph, in Al- 
bany. Afterward she went to Europe to complete 
her training, and has at length achieved the wonder- 
ful musical power that is so powerfully stirring the 
enthusiastic Russians. 


— ‘In music, the Greeks did not realize the best 
results. It was from no lack of talent or power of 
adaptation that such meagre consequences followed. 
Rather was it because music found there an uncon- 
genial soil—one very poorly adapted to its growth. 
Music is pre-eminently the art of the emotions; as 
such, it expresses the language of the innermost 
depths of the soul. But this innermost world was 
first revealed by Christianity. Hence, not in pagan 
civilization, but where Christian ideas are prevalent, 
can music in its highest forms be realized.” — 
Brendel. 


—A writer in the Weekly Graphic, in an article 
entitled “What to Wear,” among some extravagant 
statements, says some sensible and suggestive things. 
In speaking of the infurmation concerning the tastes, 
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, | 
ambitions, tone, sentiments, etc., of women, that a | 
collection of old and ordinary fashion magazines | 


would furnish, the writer opines that we are living 
jn better, in more sensible, times than did our moth- 
ers and our grandmothers, ‘The suggestion that this 
improvement may be largely owing to the fact that 
the field of honorable and profitable activity for 
women has been wonderfully enlarged in these more 
recent years, and thus the attention been diverted 
from those mere baubles and puerilities of fashion, 
is certainly worthy our careful study. When the 
author says, “Fashion is no longer arbitrary; there 


is no longer any ‘slavery,’ unless it be a willing and 


coveted one, to its dictates,” we are somewhat skep- 
tical ; but rejoice if such be the true state of things. 
The following statement we can readily believe, and 
direct the attention of our women to its careful con- 
sideration: “ But this brings me to the true secret 
of the empire of the fashion-plate over women. It 
is because they do not know what they want, because 
they need an authority; and, as they have failed to 
co-ordinate any permanent or general system of dress 


out of the varied designs which fashion has from | 


time to time furnished them, they are still at the 
mercy of change, and pursue novelty, until dress be- 
comes the dread of some women, and the sole busi- 
ness of life to others.” 
not a worthy field here opened for the best and most 
cultivated talent? When we think of the sozrces of 
the fashions that now exercise such tyranny over a 
large fraction of the female sex ; that oftentimes they 
are dictated by neither taste nor convenience ; that 
they are in the interests of change and show,—we do 
not wonder at the rebellion that has manifested it- 
self from time to time in this realm. We do not 
wonder at the attempt, however feeble and ridicu- 


We ask, in all sobriety, is | 


/ 
lous, that was made at Vineland, New Jersey, to 
| correct these errors, and give currency to styles ap- 
| pealing alike to our sense of propriety and to a cul- 
tured taste. When we try to estimate the enormous 
expenditures for articles of apparel that only tend to 
the grossest deformity of the human figure, and to 
absorb the time and energies of women in their prep- 
aration, we are constrained to ask, Why can not 
there be a National Fashion Congress assembled 
annually or biennially, to determine what general 
styles of dress, etc., shall prevail, or, at least, shall 
be regarded becoming, and pass muster in the best 
society? America and Europe might thus adopt their 
| own styles. This is the day of associated action. 
Congresses for all manner of objects are assembled. 
Progress in many good things has resulted from 
| these discussions. Declarations made by assemblies 
embodying much of a nation’s wisdom receive re- 
spectful attention, and oftentimes become controlling. 
| If women-franchise conventions are important, if 
persistent agitation in associated bodies, as well as 
through the press, has called attention to gross 
wrongs and absurdities, and is leading to their cor- 
| rection, is not this question of fashion and dress also 
a subject so interwoven with our financial, educa- 
tional, social, and hygienic interests as to demand 
attention from a congress of the most intelligent, 
refined, and conscientious women of America? Such 
congress could establish an organ through which the 
| results of their deliberations, embodying the intelli- 
gence, thought, and good taste of the body, could 
find expression, and.thus confie to be regarded as 
somewhat authoritative. While this question of 
fashion has its economical, its educational, and its 
hygienic bearings, its artistic and esthetic side is to 
be most carefully noted, 
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SUMMARY OF SPANISH ITISTORY FOR JANUARY, 
1874.—7th, Every effort possible was being made to 
restore order, by seizing the /eui/idiad newspaper, by 
arresting Generals Hidalgo and Ripall, and by de- 
claring the Province of Valencia in a state of siege.— 
gth, A decree was promulgated dissolving the Cortes, 
and announcing that elections for a new body would 
be held as soon as order is rendered secure, and free- 
dom and universal suffrage are unhindered.—1oth, 
An Intransigente insurrection broke out in the after- 
noon, and barricades were erected in the suburbs of 
Madrid. Fort Montjoi, in the south, opened on the 
city.—12th, General Dominques compelled the sur- 
render of Atalayo Castle, Cartagena. In the even- 
ing of the same day a committee from the president 
of the Junta asked the general for the appointment of 
a joint commission to consider the conditions of sur- 
render but General Dominques demanded an un- 
conditional surrender.—13th, Cartagena surrendered ; 


History, 


upon the capitulation of the city the Intransigente 
Junta, and twenty-five hundred refugees and liberated 
convicts went on board the frigate Awmancia, which, 
after encounteriug five Government men-of-war at the 
mouth of the harbor, escaped to the French harbor 
of Meres El Kebir, Algeria. The refugees, on their 
arrival, surrendered themselves to the French au- 
thorities. Among them were Generals Contreras and 
Galvez, and the other members of the insurgent 
Junta. They declare that the city fell through the 
treachery of the commanding officer of the principal 
fort. The Government forces, on occupying Carta- 
gena, found the fortifications and buildings badly 
damaged by the bombardment. One of the insurgent 
steamers, which attempted to escape, has been cap- 
tured, with a large number of refugees on board. 
The Mendez Nunez, with another party of insurgents, 
succeeded in reaching a port of France, into which 
she was pursued by a French man-of-war.—15th, 
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The iron-clad Numancia was delivered to a Spanish 
frigate, and the insurgent chiefs have been imprisoned 
at the capital of Algeria.—21st, General Dominques, 
at the head of the Central Army, opened the cam- 
paign against the Carlists in Valencia.—February 
ist, The Spanish General, Martinez Campos, was 
arrested and sent to prison. 


— The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
Grand Duchess Maria, of Russia, was solemnized at 
one o’clock, January 23d. 


— Dispatches from Padong, Sumatra, announce that 
Kratan, the principal stronghold of the Acheenese, 
has been captured by the Dutch forces with small loss. 


—A recent number of the Hongkong Government 
Gazette declares the new American trade-dollar a 
legal tender in that colony. 


— King Victor Emmanuel’s Ministry has just paid 
to Switzerland a sum of two millions of francs on 
account of the subvention for cutting the tunnel 
through the Saint-Gothard Mountain. 

— The right of trial by jury was established in the 
State of Tamaulipas in criminal cases, the law having 
been proclaimed with great solemnity by the civil 
and military authorities in the Plaza. Jury trials have 
heretofore been unknown to the !aws of Mexico. 


—A French man-of-war arrived at St. Thomas, 
January 4th, bringing Ex-President Baez, of San Do- 
mingo, as a passenger. When the Revolutionists ap- 
peared before San Domingo, Baez, seeing that resist- 
ance was useless, entered into a convention with 
General Gonzales, supreme chief of the Revolution- 
ists, stipulating that he should be allowed to leave 
peaceably, and that his friends should be permitted 
to remain in the country unmolested. This was 
agreed to, and the Revolutionists immediately entered 
the capital amid the acclamations of the people. 


— Panama dispatches state that Salvador and Hon- 
duras have commenced war. Marshal Gonzales, 
commanding the Salvador troops, summoned the 
Honduras garrison at Amapala to surrender. They 
refused, and a fight followed, when the garrison was 
overcome, with a loss of seven killed and many 
wounded on both sides. The Salvadorians had forty 
killed. ‘ 

— The Queen of England held a council at Os- 
borne, January 26th, and issued a proclamation or- 
dering a dissolution of Parliament. New elections 
were ordered, which are to be completed in thirty-five 
days. The alleged reason of the Government for 
this sudden measure is, that since their defeat on the 
Irish Educational Bill, the Ministry do not enjoy suf- 
ficient support to enable them to carry out their great 
legislative measures. 


— President Grant has approved the bjll repealing 
all parts of the Salary Act of March, 1873, except 
such as increase the salaries of the. President and the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, thus restoring the 
compensation of members of Congress and others to 
former rates. This bill passed the Senate, January 
19th, and the House, January 2oth. 


— The Portuguese Government have abolished the 
Macao coolie-trade. ‘This measure causes great ex. 
citement, as it will have the effect of depriving a large 
number of Portuguese and Chinese of employment, 

— A large fire occurred in the Portsmouth dock. 
yard, England, recently. Thousands of pounds’ 
worth of stores, which had been accumulated for the 
Ashantee expedition, were destroyed. 

—A telegraph cable has been laid between Ja. 
maica and Ponce, Porto Rico. 


— It is stated that Colonel Gordon, who has ac. 
cepted from the khedive the leadership of a scien. 
tific expedition into Upper Egypt, is furnished by his 
highness with a credit of £100,000, 

— The predictions have been fulfilled, and the 
prospect has become a reality with respect to the 
famine in India. Already, in Behar and Benares, 
starvation is beginning to do its terrible work. 

— Serious disagreement is said to exist between 
the foreign representatives at Yeddo and the Japanese 
Government. ‘Ihe ministers of the various nations 
having demanded a promise that the whole empire 
should be thrown open, the Government responded 
with a proposal that foreign powers should surrender 
the right of ex-territorial jurisdiction. ‘This was re- 
fused, whereupon the Japanese withdrew many privi- 
leges already granted. 

— A formal request has been received, by the Gov- 
ernment of the Czar, from the Shah of Persia, to assist 
the latter potentate in clearing the intermediate zone 
between Khiva and Persia from plunderers and slave- 
hunters. It is proposed that a Persian army-corps 
shall co-operate with the Russians in an expedition 
against the troublesome ‘Turcomans, 

— The ministers of public works and of the fine 
arts have communicated to the Committee on the 
Budget the following arrangement: “ The State will 
restore to the Empress Eugenie the Chinese Museum 
at the palace of Fontainebleau ; also, the collection 
of arms at Pierrefonds; the works of art purchased 
by the civil list, or given in times past to the em- 
peror and empress. Lastly, the State shall pay by an- 
nuities to the empress a sum of three million francs.” 

— The year 1873 was the first in which the imports 
of foreign and colonial merchandise into the United 
Kingdom exceeded the value of £1,000,000 a day. 
The total is stated at £370,380,742. ‘he exports of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures averaged 
nearly £700,000 a day, the total being £255,073,336. 

— Between Russia and Bokhara, a treaty has been 
drawn up in the Russian and Turcoman languages. 
There are eighteen articles, the chief provisions of 
which are that the frontiers remain unchanged, ex- 
cept that Russia cedes the territory she has recently 
annexed on the right bank of the Amou Darla; that 
the Government of Bokhara shall be responsible for 
the security of the harbors constructed by the Rus- 
sian merchants on the Amou Darla, and approved 
by the Russian Government ; and that the Ameer of 
Bokhara abolishes the slave-trade throughout his 
| dominions. 
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Rass 
—The value of sunshine is shown by the fact that, 
in the week of the great fog, the mortality of London 
rose to twenty-seven in a thousand—an average not 
known before for many years. 


—Captain Burton, the African explorer, has dis- 
covered some curious edifices at Castillieri, in Istria. 
He speaks of them as “the most ancient that he has 
seen.” The foundations seem to be more ancient 
than the “ Cyclopean” structures at Mycenz. 


—A distinguished German surgeon named Es- 
march has invented a process whereby: amputation 
of the limbs may be performed bloodlessly, by ap- 
plyiig elastic bandages to the limbs above the point 
of operating. The method has been successfully 
tried in England. 

—The business of book-making in Germany is 
almost at a stand-still, and large numbers of printers 
are idle ; while in Paris the printers are depending 
mainly for work on the catalogues of the large mil- 
linery establishments. 


-— Upward of eighty miles, or one-third of the line 
from Resht to Teheran, have been surveyed by Reu- 
ter’sengineers. The earth-works are now being con- 
tinued in the direction of Rustamabad. The ballast 
and sleepers are partly laid. The first consignment 
of rails has arrived at Baku, on the Caspian Sea. 
The site of the terminus has been fixed at Enzelli, 
near Resht. 


— A new religion has sprung up in Persia, and is 
so contrary to the old Moslem faith that it is creating 
considerable excitement, especially as the grand 
vizier, who has great influence over the shah, is in 
favor of it, and several of the savants and noblemen 
have adopted it. It is known as the “Zurdani.” Its 
followers do not believe in any prophet. ‘hey only 
worship the Almighty. There are no religious cere- 
monies stipulated for the new religion. ‘lhe princi- 
pal doctrines are praise of the Supreme Being, truth, 
and virtue, It is regarded with great disfavor by the 
followers of the Moslem faith. 


—It is stated that thirty-four hundred and sixty-three 
different books and pamphlets have been published in 
England in the year 1873, the highest number reached 
in any other year being six hundred and fifty-nine. 
Some of these are American importations, but the 
number excludes all new editions, and gives a rate 
of publication, excluding Sundays, of about ten and a 
half a day. The pamphlets are extremely few, only 
one hundred and seventy, that kind of publication 
having been killed by the newspaper ; and the works of 
fiction stand foremost—eight hundred and thirty-one. 
Next comes theology, with seven hundred and sev- 
enty works ; and next, five hundred and eighty-eight 
books of art, or books so illustrated as to be books 
ofart. After these follow histories, books of poetry, 
and two hundred and eighty-three works of travel, 
geography, or geographical research. No list of this 
sort gives an idea of the public taste; the true test 





of the taste of a generation would be to find out how 
many and what books are read twice. | 
Vor, XXXIV.—20 


— Morrison R. Waite, of Toledo, Ohio, was con- 
firmed as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States by the Senate, January 21st. 


— The monument to Galileo, recently erected by 
the citizens of Florence, Italy, was constructed at a 
cost of nearly $200,000. It consists of a vestibule, 
the interior of which is lined with historic frescoes ; 
beyond this is a small rectangular hall, at one end of 
which is a statue of Galileo, by Costoli. ‘The walls 
are lined with white marble and frescoes. In nu- 
merous niches are placed certain instruments used by 
Galileo ; these, in addition to the interest of their 
association, are of value in showing the advances 
made in the form and construction of optical and 
philosophical apparatus since the day when Galileo 
watched the swinging lamp in the cathedral of Pisa. 


— An Anglo-Italian company has been formed to 
drain the Ferrara marshes, lying near the mouth of 
the river Po. The marshes cover an area of about 
two hundred thousand square miles. It is proposed 
to use eight pumps, each of which will discharge 
fifty-seven thousand gallons of water a minute. 


—In 1867, Brazil opened the Amazon to the coms 
merce of the world, and Peru followed her example 
in 1868. There are now three monthly lines of 
steamers from Para to Havre, Liverpool, and New 
York. Within twenty-five years, Para has arisen 
from nothing to a populous city of seventy thousand 
inhabitants. The Amazon is now navigated by a 
British company, which has absorbed the Brazilian 
and Peruvian steamers, and is constructing ten new 
ones for the same trade, upon the Mersey, of various” 
burthens, from three hundred and sixty-seven to 
seven hundred and fifty-one tons. Such rapid 
growth of commerce could not be stimulated in a 
wilderness without the presence of the greatest 
natural facilities. 


DIsTINGUISHED DgAD.—During the month more 
than the usual number of great names are found in 
the obituary list ; and among those most prominent 
is the name of Adam Black, the distinguished pub- 
lisher, of Edinburgh. Among the important works 
which he brought out was the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.” He was also the publisher of the Edinburgh 
Review, and was the proprietor, by purchase, of the 
copy of the “ Waverley Novels,” and other works of 
Sir Walter Scott. When above seventy years of age, 
he was returned to Parliament on the retirement of 
Lord Macaulay. He was an advocate of an unsecta- 
rian system of education, free trade, and toleration in 
religion. He died at the age of ninety-four. . 

Madame Parepa Rosa, the prima donna of En-- 
glish opera, died January 22d, in the city of London. 

Professor J. F. Holton, of Everett, Mass., died 
of heart-disease, at his residence, January 25th. He 
was one of the first botanists of this country. 

August Henry Hoffman von Fallersleben, the phi- 
lologist, died January 21st. From 1823 to 1843, he 
was a professor at Breslau. He is the author of 
a nymber of works bearing upon medizval dialects 
and poetry. 
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AN AEROLITE.—A metecric stone fell in the vi- 
cinity of Marysville, California, weighing nearly 
twelve pounds. It was some time before it became 
sufficiently cool to be examined. It came crashing 
through the tree-boughs, and was discovered buried 
eight feet below the surface of the ground. 


SUBTERRANEAN FisHes.—At San Buenaventura, 
in California, not long ago, an artesian well was sunk 
on the sea-beach, about five feet from high-water 
mark. At the depth of one hundred and forty-three 
feet, a strong flow of water was obtained, which 
spouted forth to the height of thirty feet. One day, 
fish were observed in the waste water around the 
well. On examination, the well was found to be filled 
with young trout, a large number being thrown out 

, at every jet. They were perfectly developed, and 
about two inches long. The first examination was 
to see if they had any eyes; these were found to be 
perfect. Now, there was no stream within a distance 
of several miles; and that one, Santa Clara River, 
had no trout in the lower portion of it. The fish, 
therefore, must have come from the head-waters of 
this stream, through some subterranean outlet. 


A DANGEROUS ENEMY.—The Colorado potato- 
beetle, which threatens wholly to destroy the culti- 
vation of one of our most valued vegetables—the 
potato—is fast coming eastward. For some years it 
confined its ravages to a kind of wild potato at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. As soon, however, 
as the Irish potato was planted by the settlers, at the 
foot of the mountains, they attacked it greedily. In 
1859, they were located one hundred miles west of 
Omaha City. In 1861, they appeared in Iowa; soon 
after, they crossed the Mississippi, and entered IIli- 
nois. Now Ohio, Pennsylvania, and some portions 
of New York, are devastated by them. This beetle 
propagates itself with extraordinary rapidity, having 
several broods in the course of a year; and it is 
well-nigh impossible to destroy it. It is entirely un- 
affected by extremes of heat or cold, wet or dry. 
When once they begin their ravages upon a field of 
potatoes, all hopes of a crop must be relinquished. 
In a few days they change the field to an arid waste, 
a mass of dry, withered stalks. Only one means of 
poisoning the insect has proved of any value ; that is, 
dusting the vines with Paris green. Even this is 
seriously objectionable, as it has been proved that 
impregnating the soil is perilous. The only plan 
remaining is that of carefully hand-picking, day after 
day, the eggs, larva, and beetle. ‘This operation is 
somewhat dangerous, as the juice of the crushed 
insect poisons and blisters the skin wherever it 
touches it. Above all, one should avoid allowing the 
beetle to touch a wound in the flesh, for fear of flcers. 
An application of the insect to the eye seriously 





injures the sight. In some places the beetle has been 
known to feast not only on potatoes, but to ravish 
also egg-plants, tomato-vines, and even cabbages, 


THE CoBRA DE CAPELLO.—Some of these danger- 
ous reptiles, brought from India, and held here jn 
captivity, have refused to eat ; but voluntarily starved 
themselves to death. In such cases the keeper ig 
obliged to feed the cobra with liquid nourishment, or 
let him loose, and, when his hunger is appeased, re. 
capture him. Their usual food is frogs. ‘Iwo or 
three a week satisfy them. They are dangerous un- 
less their fangs are drawn very often. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN SARCOPHAGUS.—In the British 
Museum is a recently discovered terra-cotta sarcoph- 
agus of native Etruscan manufacture. It was found 
at Cervetri, in Italy. It is four feet ten inches long, 
and two feet wide. The bottom of the casket is hol- 
lowed out in the shape of a human form. It rests 
upon four claw-feet, which, projecting beyond the 
frame, terminate above in the head and bust of a 
siren. ‘The cover of the sarcophagus represents an 
upholstered couch, upon which are reclining two 
human figures, male and female. There are inscrip- 
tions upon all the sides of this couch, On the panel, 
at the head of the sarcophagus, are four forms—two 
men and two women, seemingly in terrible sorrow, 
Upon the foot-panel are two figures of two warriors, 
in complete armor; and upon the front panel these 
two warriors are engaged in mortal conflict. This is 
the only one of its kind discovered, and probably 
dates from the period of Etruscan ascendency in 
Italy ; as the ancient Etrurians were specially careful 
in the architectural embellishments of the places of 
repose for their dead. 


THE Rocky MOuUNTAINS.—During the past sea- 
son there have been extensive explorations in the 
West by the United States Geographical and Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories. It has been dis- 
covered that Colorado Territory is the grand center 
of the highest elevation of the Rocky Mountain 
Range. In Central Colorado, the chain is nearly one 
hundred and twenty-five miles broad, consisting of 
three separate high, parallel ranges, running nearly 
north north-west, and guarded on the west by im- 
mense plateaus and groups of peaks. Between these 
three ranges are the great elevated basins, known as 
“Parks.” The front range, rising suddenly from the 
plateau, is seen from the city of Denver in a grand 
panorama one hundred miles long. From its snowy, 
serrated crest rise many peaks nearly fourteen thou- 
sand feet. West of the Parks is the Park Range, 
whose highest group is at Mount Lincoln, and is 
fourteen thousand feet. East of the Park Range lies 
the National Range. Between them lies the Arkan- 
sas Valley. In all, there are seventy-two peaks which 
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a 
have an elevation of fourteen thousand to fourteen 
thousand two hundred feet. 


RECIPE FOR MAKING FUEL.—Grind very fine half 
a bushel of corn; boil this in one barrel of water 
until it is like prepared chalk, Mix with one ton of 
fine coal-dust in a mortar-bed. As soon as it is dry, 
cut it in pieces, and pile it away under cover to season. 
This will be found a very economical fuel in districts 
where corn is plenty and coal scarce and expensive. 


ApHasIA.—In this disease, the person afflicted 
Joses entirely the ability of expressing his thoughts, 
either by speaking or writing. He retains his intel- 
ligence, comprehends all that is passing around him, 
his organs of speech remain unparalyzed ; but he is 
wholly unable to give any expression of his feelings 
in words, and sometimes can not even tell his own 
name. It has been recently discovered that, in such 
cases, there is always palsy of the front part of the 
left side of the brain. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR QUININE.—A French apothecary 
has discovered an excellent, simple, and inexpensive 
substitute for quinine. It is powdered laurel leaves. 
The leaves of the laurel (Zaurus nobilis) are gradu- 
ally dried over the fire in a close vessel, and then 
ground to powder. A dose is fifteen and a half 
grains, and is taken in a tumbler of cold water. The 
drug, taken thus, does not injure the constitution, and 
is very effectual in breaking up the most obstinate 
cases of intermittent fever. 


Ants.—There are in Bombay a species of small 
ants who surround their nests with numerous, en- 
tirely circular walls, from one to two inches in height, 
the wall nearest the nest being the highest. 


SPONGES.— The sponge grows upon rocks like 
sea-weed and plants; but is now acknowledged by 
naturalists to belong to the lowest order of the ani- 
mal kingdom. ‘They have a circulation of water 
similar to that of blood in other animals. The 
sponge receives food through its minute pores, and 
ejects the refuse through its larger ones. The best 
sponges are found in the Agean Sea, and have to be 
gathered by divers. ‘They are buried in the sand 
until the animal matter rots, and then soaked, cleaned, 
and bleached ready for use. 


DoG-MEN.— There have been on exhibition, in 
different parts of Europe, two individuals, father and 
son, whose strange appearance has strongly interested 
scientific men. ‘The special peculiarity of these in- 
dividuals is the excessive growth of hair on their 
face and neck. Even their eyelids, ears, and nostrils 
are covered with this singular growth of long, silky, 
yellowish hair. On the body and lower extremities, 
also, there are small patches of the same yellow, 
downy hair, which feels like the hair of the New- 
foundland. The Parisians dubbed them hommes- 
chiens (dog-men), on account of the great resemblance 
of their face to that of a Skye-terrier. The father, 
Adrian Teftichyein, is a Russian by birth, and about 
forty-five years of age. All of his early life was 
passed in a cave in the woods, whither he was obliged 
to flee in order to escape the derision of his comrades. 








He is gentle and affectionate in disposition. Though 
deficient and degraded in intellect, he has decided 
opinions concerning immortality and heaven, and is 
a good member of the Russo-Greek Church. All 
the money he makes in his travels, not expended for 
present comfortable necessities, he devotes to pur- 
chasing the prayers of a community of pious monks 
in his native village, Kostroma, after his earthly ca- 
reer is finished. He bears no resemblance to his 
father, mother, brothers, or sisters, they having none 
of the hairy peculiarity which afflicts him. He has 
but one tooth in the upper jaw, and only four in the 
lower jaw; was never known to have more than six. 
His little boy, between three and four years of age, 
has but four teeth, none of which are in the upper 
jaw. One other family, with similar characteristics, 
were known to live in Ava, Burma, and were de- 
scribed in 1829 by Crawford. They are not hairy 
men as the term is commonly understood, their faces 
bearing a strong resemblance to the dog or monkey. 


LEATHER IN TEA AND CoFFEE.—In order to make 
leather, it is necessary that albuminous matter should 
be brought in contact with tannin. Albumen is found 
in milk and cream, and is nearly pure in the whité 
of an egg. ‘l'annin is the ingredient in tea and cof- 
fee that gives them the agreeable flavor. These two, 
tannin and albumen, have a strong affinity for each 
other, and when placed in close union, will unite, and 
the consequence is that insoluble, tough material, 
leather. If you make a strong cup of tea or coffee, 
put milk in it, and examine it with a microscope, you 
will find in it minute particles of leather. 


THE FEVER-TREE.—The cultivation of the Zu- 
calyptus globulus is making great progress in the south 
of France, Spain, and Corsica; nor is this to be 
wondered at, remarks the Medical Times and Ga- 
zette, if an account lately given of its virtues by Pro- 
fessor Gubler, in the Bulletin de Therapeutique, 
is even partially true. It is a native of Tasmania, 
where it was of old known to the natives and settlers 
as a remedy for fever. It prefers a marshy soil, in 
which it grows to a gigantic height with great rapid- 
ity. It dries the soil by the evaporation from its 
leaves, and shelters it from the sun, thus preventing 
the generation of marsh miasm, Its wood is as hard 
as teak. Every part of it is impregnated with a bal- 
samic, oil-of-camphor-like odor ; and, besides a nota- 
ble quantity of astringent matter, it contains a pecu- 
liar attractive, which is supposed to contain an 
alkaloid allied to quinine. At any rate, its efficacy 
in intermittent and marsh fevers has gained for it in 
Spain the name of the “fever-tree.” It is a power- 
ful tonic and diffusible stimulant ; does wonders in 
chronic catarrh and dyspepsia; is an excellent anti- 
septic application to wounds ; and tans the skins of 
dead animals, giving the fragrance of Russian leather, 


DANGER IN THE SAFETY-LAMP.—Experiments go 
to show that a sound-wave may cause the transmis- 
sion of flame through the meshes of the Davy lamp. 
Hence, it is now thought that explosions in mines 
may have resulted in this way from the noise of 
exploded gunpowder, or of guns fired in the distance. 
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Rate, @uery, Aneridote, air Kucident, 


PLEASING Ears Po.ite.—The world is progress- 
ive ; and the Church is in the world, and the clergy 
are in the Church. We suppose they must keep 
together, in some sort. It was our hap, a little since, 
to be present in one of our up-town churches, at the 
performance of a marriage ceremony. It was not 
Grace Church. It was zof Dr. Bellows’s Church. It 
was an old-fashioned, orthodox, substantial concern, 
for which we, and every one, have the utmost respect. 
Not that we have less respect for those above men- 
tioned, 
place of joining hands, where we have been accus- 
tomed to hear something like this: ‘“ You, Angelina, 
take this man, whom you hold by the hand,” etc., 
what was our surprise to hear, in dulcet utterances : 


ciati to the | - , : : 
When the officiating clergyman came to | is a matter of inexpressible difficulty. 





and maintains that “ runaway’s ” refers to Juliet her. 
self; or, if we take it in the plural, to herself and 
Romeo. It will be interesting to observe how far 
Shakespearean commentators will, in their future 
editions, be disposed to adopt this sensible version 
of the vexed question. 


THe OpaL.—The description of the opal, made 
centuries ago by Pliny, still holds good. Speaking 
enthusiastically of opals, he says: ‘ Made up of the 


| glories of the most precious gems, to describe them 


For there is 


| among them the gentler fire of the ruby, there is the 


“You, Miss Brown, do receive this gentleman, whom | 


you hold by the hand,” etc.! We rubbed our eyes, 
but there we were; the altar, and the robes, the 
bride and her train, the groom, the wedding favors, 
the audience,—all regular. “You, Mr. Jones, do 
receive this lady, whom you hold by the hand,” etc. 

We can not help affirming this to be about the 
politest officiating we ever witnessed. The force of 
urbanity could no farther go. 

We read in the Bible considerable about “man” 
and “‘woman,” both in their separate and mutual re- 
lations. It occurs to us that a revision of the Scrip- 
tures, adapted to the present “distress,” would be 
somewhat ludicrous. “And He said, It is not good 
that the gentleman should be alone; I will prepare 
a /ady for him. And of the osseous substance which 
the Lord had taken away from man, made he a dady, 
and brought her unto the gentleman. And Mr. Adam 
said, This lady is now legally united to me in the 
bonds of matrimony. She shall be called Mrs, 
Adam,” etc. 


WHO WAS SHAKESPEARE’s “ RUNAWAY ?”—Com- 
mentators have been for years wrangling about the 
meaning of the word “runaway,” in the apostrophe 
of Juliet, in “ Romeo and Juliet :” 

“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night ! 
That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms untalk’d of and unseen.’’ 

Some have said that the mysterious word refers to 
Cupid, while the general impression is that it is a 
typographical error; and Singer, Heath, and, more 
recently, Richard Grant White, agree in the opinion 
that “rumor’s” is the word intended. In the 
“Shakespeare Sisterhood,” a work by Mrs. J. W. 
Palmer, we notice some shrewd arguments that go 
far to prove that the word “runaway” was quite 
right; that there has been no typographical error 
whatever; and that the commentators have been 
gratuitously bothering themselves and their readers. 
Mrs, Palmer, taking a simple womanly and sympa- 


thetic view of the matter, reverts to the old reading, ; 


rich purple of the amethyst, there is the sea-green 
of the emerald, and all shining together in an in. 
describable union. Others, by an excessive height- 
ening of the hues, equal all the colors of the painter; 


| others, the flame of burning brimstone, or of a fire 





quickened by ofl.” 

As the opal united all the colors, so it was sup- 
posed to possess all the good qualities, of the other 
gems. It was a sort of harvest sheaf of the hyaline 
hues and fascinating virtues of the harder stones, 
Its very delicacy, its susceptibility to changes of at- 
mosphere, and even to the moods of the wearer, gave 
it a more bewitching interest. Above all, the opal 
was said by ancients to fortify memory, .and to 
strengthen,and purify vision. It was called Pederos, 
because it had the changing and radiant complexion 
of a lovely child; and it was called Cupid, not only 
perhaps for the agitation of its trembling fires, but 
for the very charm that commended it medicinally to 
the eyes. For what magical crystal of divining vision 
can detect veiled beauty and latent preciousness like 
love? The opal had, too, in the old Roman days, a 
prophetic charm: it warned the wearer of disaster, 
or brought to him the rosy herald of joy. And it was 
superstition, more than cupidity, that made Senator 
Nonnius, who possessed an opal that Mark Antony 
coveted, prefer the pangs of exile rather than part 
with his treasure. : 


First THINGS IN LITERATURE.—The first literary 
journal ever published was issued at Paris, on the 
30th of May, 1666, by Dennis de Sallo, ecclesiastical 
counselor to the Parisian Parliament. Its title is 
Journal des Savans. This work met with a favor- 
able reception, and was soon imitated throughout 
Europe. Its author had the gratification of seeing 
it translated into several languages. 

Lord Surrey’s translation of the “ Fourth Aineid” 
was the first specimen of English blank verse ; Tur- 
nerville’s translations from “Ovid,” the second; and 
Kit Marlow’s “ Lucan,” the third. 

‘The first almanac in England was printed in Ox- 
ford, in 1673. “There were,” says Wood, “near 
thirty thousand of them printed, besides a sheet 
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a 
almanac for two-pence, that was printed for that 
year; and, because of the novelty of the said alma- 
nac and its title, they were all vended. Its sale was 
so great that the Society of Booksellers in London 


gross the profits in their own hands.” 

The first daily paper in Paris appeared only a few 
days prior to the Revolution, and was called the 
Journal de Paris. 

The first journal published in France was the 
brain-child of a physician named Theophraste Ren- 
audot, and appeared on the 2oth of May, 1631, under 
the title of 7%e Gazette. The far-sighted Richelieu, 
the man before his age, greeted its appearance with 
pleasure, for he knew that it would act as his 
unbounded partisan. 

The earliest magazine issued in America was en- 
titled Zhe General Magazine and Monthly Chronicle 
for the British Plantations in America, It was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by Benjamin Franklin. ‘The 
first number appeared in January, 1741. A few suc- 
cessive numbers of the work are owned by the 
Philadelphia Library Company. 

The first English literary production fenned in 
America, which has any rank in the general history 
of literature, is the translation of Ovid’s “ A/etamor- 
phoses,” by George Sandys, printed in London, 1626. 

The first collection ever made of American poetry 
was in 1793. It was edited by Elihu H. Smith, of 
Connecticut. 

The first American edition of Sternhold & Hop- 
kins’s version was published at Cambridge, 1693. 

Dr. Watts’s Hymns were first published in Eng- 
land in 1707, and his Psalms in 1719. He sent 
specimens of them to Cotton Mather. These Hymns 
were first published in America by Dr. Franklin in 
1741, and the Psalms were published the same year 
in Boston. They did not come into general use till 
after the Revolution. 

James Otis was the first writer of the American 
Revolution. 

The Rev. John Callender was the first historian 
of Rhode Island. 

The first Greek type used in the United States 
was used at Boston, in 1761, in printing an original 
Greek Ode and an original Greek Elegy, both by 
Stephen Sewall, afterward Professor of Hebrew in 
Harvard College. 


EGYPTIAN RECORD OF THE Exopus.—Dr. Eisen- 
lohr, a professor of the University of Heidelberg, 
and a learned Egyptian scholar, recently went to 
England to examine a papyrus found in a tomb 
by Mr. Harris, editor of the’ Hieroglyphical Standard, 
This is the finest, largest, best-written, and best-pre- 
served of all that has hitherto been discovered in 
the country of the Pharaohs, forming a roll of one 
hundred and thirty-four feet in length, and sixteen 
and a half inches wide. It dates from the end of the 
reign of Rameses I1I—the Rhampsinitus of Herod- 
otus—and is thus more than three thousand years 
old. It contains most valuable information relative 
to the political and religious civilization of Egypt at 
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that distant period, and is written in hieratic charac- 
ters; that is to say, a mixture of hieroglyphics and . 
signs for letters and syllables. The text is an allo- 
cution from Rameses III, “to his people, and all 
the men on earth,” on the great deeds of his reign, 
and of those of his father, Setinecht, and grand- 
father, Maneptah II Seti—acts which had brought 
to a term a period of religious evolution, highly im- 
portant for the study of Biblical writings. Rameses 
himself recounts how he re-established the ancient 
Egyptian worship, rebuilt the temples, and endowed 
them with a munificence, on the effects of which he 
dwells largely. At the end of his address the king 
enumerates his warlike exploits, and all the services 
he had rendered his people. ‘The religious move- 
ment alluded to relates to the period of Moses, to 
the monotheistic worship, founded or restored by 
him ; and comprises all the events which terminated 
in the ruin of monotheism in Egypt, and the exodus 
of the Jews. This papyrus is, consequently, of the 
highest interest for the study of the Mosaic religion 
and legislation, and is eminently useful to explain, 
co-ordinate, and confirm a great variety of details. 
Dr. Eisenlohr afterward gave a lecture on this sub- 
ject at Heidelberg, at a meeting of the Historico- 
Philosophical Society; and read a complete trans- 
lation, made by himSelf, of the historical address of 
Rameses to his people. A report of the sitting has 
been published at Leipsic. 


NuMBER OF Worps IN Use.—We are told, on 
good authority, by a country clergyman, that some 
of the laborers in his parish had not three hundred 
words in their vocabulary. The vocabulary of the 
ancient sages of Egypt, at least as far as it is known to 
us from the hieroglyphic inscriptions, amounts to 
about six hundred and eighty-five words. The li- 
bretto of an Italian opera seldom displays a greater 
variety of words. <A well-educated person in Eng- 
land, who has been at a public school, and at the 
university, who reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, the 
Times, and all the books at Mudie’s library, seldom 
uses more than about three or four thousand words 
in actual conversation. Accurate thinkers, and close 
reasoners, who avoid vague and general expressions, 
and wait till they find a word: that exactlyefits their 
meaning, employ a larger stock; and eloquent 
speakers may rise to a command of ten thousand. 
Shakespeare, who displayed a greater variety of ex- 
pression than probably any writer in any language, 
produced all his plays with about fifteen thousand 
words, Milton’s works are built up with eight thou- 
sand ; and the Old Testament says all that it has to say 
with five thousand six hundred and forty-two words. 


e 


WHICH OR WHO?—A correspondent writes, con- 
cerning our one-vowel poem in the‘January number : 
“Your neat little poem, by an English poet, 
I have read most carefully through ; 
And, though a//‘of your readers do n’t know it, 
I have found a most prominent you. 
Now what shall we read, if we take « away? 
Of the line what sense can we make? 
‘ Box tops or school-boys’ shall we then say? 
Which, then, or who is the fogging to take?” 
Cc. W. B. 
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THE VIOLET. 

A LITTLE blue violet grew concealed under a hedge, 
deep in the grass, and, troubled and sorrowful, it 
bowed its head to the earth, A heavy grief weighed 
down its little heart, which had begun to beat but a 
few days before, It felt so lonely and forsaken. The 
proud, beautiful rose, in the center of the garden ; the» 
fragrant pink; the haughty sunflower, with her broad 
disk always turned toward the sun; the lily, in her 
robe of innocence; the auricula, narcissus, and tulips,— 
were all so far away that the poor violet could not 
complain to any of its sisters ; and the gardener, the 
rude man, was generally grumbling like a bear, and 
took no notice at all of the lovely little violet. So its 
little heart was almost broken with grief, and it grew 
every day more unhappy and discontented. 

But at last it raised its little head ; for something 
near roused its attention. It heard an unusual whis- 
pering and rustling among the leaves of the hedge ; 
and, behold! a lovely angel, dressed in white, with 
golden wings, and a wreath of flowers on the head, 
stood suddenly before the little violet. He looked 
down upon it very kindly, yet gravely. As the blue 
violet looked into the eyes of the angel, it became 
heartily ashamed of its unthankfulness and its dis- 
contented life. The angel tenderly lifted the head 
of the violet, and said : 

“ Why, dear little violet, art thou so discontented 
with thy lot? Why dost thou envy the tulip, the 
sunflower, the lily, and the other flowers? Dost thou, 
then, believe thyself better than they? or thou think- 
est, perhaps, that thou wouldst be happier in an open, 
sunny place in the garden than here in thy conceal- 
ment, protected by cooling shadows. Why dost thou 
desire to be other than that which the kind, All-wise 
Creator has made thee? How deeply thou sinnest 
against Him who gave thee life, and dost continually 
bless thee! Thy discontent makes thee unhappy; 
and envious thoughts about thy sisters, on account 
of their beauty, of their size, of their splendid color, 
and sunny situation, shorten still more thy short 
life, and take away from thy young heart all love 
for those other children whom I love just as heartily 
as I dothee. Besides, thou hast yet very little ex- 
perience and knowledge of what is good for thee. 
If I were to point out an open, sunny spot in the 
garden, and have thee, with thy little roots, trans- 
planted there, where thou wouldst not be concealed 
and protected by shadows, thou wouldst in a few 
minutes grow faint, and miserably perish in the burn- 
ing beams of the sun. Thou mightest, to be sure, 
be larger, brighter, more conspicuous than thou art, 
but dost thou not know that it is just the greatest 
and mightiest of the earth who are the least happy ? 
for our happiness comes not from without, but dwells 
within us. A clear conscience and a contented dis- 





position are our best good-fortune. Besides, it js 
very foolish of thee, dear violet, and ungrateful too, 
not to wish to be that which God wishes thee to be; 
for each one should live according to His will and 
appointment, and remain true to it. Therefore hast 
thou a blue dress on; blue is the color of steadfast. 
ness and truth, 

“Even this pleasant solitude, so healthful for mind 
and temper, is far from agreeable to thee, notwith- 
standing on account of it thou art veiled in a lovely 
fragrance for which, could they only obtain it, the 
haughty sunflower, the handsome tulip, the proud 
hortensia, and many another scentless flower, would 
give half its charms to possess. Besides, to-morvow, 
or the day after, thou wilt have five or six little sis- 
ters growing up around thee, so that thou wilt no 
longer be alone. Wilt thou, then, forsake these, and 
miserably die in some sunnier spot, because, instead 
of the beautiful virtues, modesty and humility, pride 
and ambition have entered into thy heart? See how 
the pretty grasses are growing and blossoming all 
about thee ; how the airy butterflies and the humble- 
bees come to visit thee ; hear how sweetly the happy 
hedge-sparrow and meadow-lark are singing in the 
sun : and from to-day be, like them, content with thy 
lot, and try to become that to which a kind and wise 
Providence has appointed thee.” 

The violet bowed in deep humility, and when it 
looked again to find the lovely messenger of God, 
the angel had vanished; but the violet complained 
and grieved no more. 





THE LOTUS-FLOWER. 

Many rivers in hot Asia, like the Nile in Africa, 
rise once a year, and overflow, to a great distance, 
the country on their banks. We complain very 
much when our rivers spread themselves out over 
the meadows once in a great while. But in these 
countries they are very glad of it ; for the fruitfulness 
of the land, the whole harvest, depends upon it, 
The dwelling-houses are built upon piles, or so high 


‘on the uplands that the water can not reach them. 


The rice and other fruits of the field need a good 
watering if they are to thrive, so that joy rules in 
the land when the water has overflowed the wide 
plains ; and, since the people can do nothing better, 
they hold joyous feasts.. They can, to be sure, go 
from one place to another only in boats ; for where 
their roads once were, the fishes and crabs are now 
swimming. Not a grass-blade, not a leaf of any 
weed, is any longer to be seen ; every thing is a sea, 
a wide water-mirror. He who should look upon it for 
the first time might well believe that a new flood had 
come over the land; that it was all over with the 
sowing and the reaping, and that all life had come to 
an end, 
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Now, out of the dark, dull floods rise fresh, green, 
beautifully shaped leaves, round and hollowed like 
great velvet cups. They swim upon the surface of 
the water, or stretch themselves up above it. These 
are the leaves of the lotus-flowers. Between the 
leaves look forth soon large, pale-red buds, and in a 
few days the whole plain is a rose-red flower-carpet, 
intermingled with glorious green, The perfume is 
lovely, and a delightful fragrance streams over the 
waste of waters. 

Like the olive-leaf which the dove brought to 
Noah, the lotus-blossom, to the native of India, is a 
bright token that the life of the plants beneath the 
water is not dead, but that it is springing forth out 
of it the more luxuriantly. As to Noah the radiant 
rainbow in the dark clouds was a pledge that the 
Lord cared for him and lovingly remembered him, so 
the lotus-flowers are to the Indian a lovely rainbow 
of bloom which proclaims to him, upon the dark 
flood of waters, the same word of promise and 
consolation. 

This does not last long. The waters begin to re- 
cede ; the fishes flee to the stream, the roads become 
dry again, the lotus-flowers fade away ; but rice, cot- 
ton, indigo, melons, bananas, and a hundred other 
nourishing and useful plants, spring up vigorously, 
and bless the land. And the dying lotus-flower fur- 
nishes in its seeds an excellent flour, in its root a 
healthful vegetable, for the sake of which it is cul- 


tivated in swampy places in which nothing else will 


thrive. The root is large, thick, and fleshy, and lies 
imbedded in the slimy soil, closely set with very numer- 
ous slender rootlets. Among the lotus-plants, in these 
swamps and ponds, generally spreads another equally 
useful growth—the water-nut. This plant puts forth 
large whorls of thick, dark-green leaves, sharply 
angular and toothed. These tufts of foliage swim 
upon the surface of the water, and ripen three-cor- 
nered nuts, which have a little resemblance to our 
chestnuts. These are roasted, when their prickly 
shells are easily removed, showing within a palatable, 
mealy kernel. In Southern China, especially, the 
cultivation of the lotus-flower and the water-nut is 
quite extensively carried on. It is also found along 
the Nile, in Egypt. 

The dwellers in East India, who brought into poet- 
ical relation with the life of their gods the plants 
and animals around them, wove also the lotus-blossom 
into their sacred legends. The creative god was 
subdued and persecuted by his enemy, the destruc- 
tive water. He nowhere found rest or shelter till 
he concealed himself in the rosy blossoms of the 
lotus. Here he waited safe till at the proper time 
he went forth from his beautiful prison-house in 
greater glory than ever, and blessed all the country 
round about with plenty and prosperity. Therefore, 
the Indians laid the flowers and fruit of the lotus 
upon the altar of sacrifice before their gods, and 
adorned their temples with representations of lotus- 
flowers; and, turning toward them, the Buddhist 
priest utters daily these words : 

“Om, Mani, Padme, Ilum”—*“O, highly extolled 
is the jewel in the lotus-flower !” 





A TASTE FOR READING. 

MAKE it a rule—never to be broken—to devote at 
least half an hour a day to the reading of some useful 
book—not stories chiefly, either. 

Stories are good in their places; but every one 
needs a knowledge of history, the elements of science, 
and other useful subjects ; and if he has only half an 
hour to give to reading, he will be very foolish to 
give it all to novels, 

Be hungry and thirsty after knowledge of all kinds ; 
and be sure you will be none the worse, but all the 
better for it—Addot. 


THE CROCUS. 


Tue ground was white with frost last night ; 
But to-day, with the earliest morning light, 
A starry crocus met my sight. 

‘There on the garden-bed it lay, 

Fearless of frost—yet I could but say: 
“Ah, little crocus, how did you dare 

To venture out in the frosty air? 

Hide your head—you have come too soon ; 
The hours will be long and cold till noon— 
Wait till you hear the honey-bee’s hum, 
Till from the South the swallows come.” 


But the bold little blossom opened wide 

Its starry circle, unterrified ; 

And there it has smiled the whole day long, 
‘The while the bluebird has sung his song. 
Frost can not harm it, winds can not wrong, 
Brave little crocus, so pure and strong. 


How can the crocus tell when to grow 

Out of the black earth? How does it know 
When it is time for it to show 

Its miracle mimicry of snow? 

Can it hear down there the robin sing? 

Can it feel the waft of the bluebird’s wing? 
Or see the blitheful brightness born 

Of the amber-eyed April morn? 

Did it feel the rain-drop dripping down 

The walls of its chamber chill and brown ? 
Did it hear the south-wind singing a song 
‘To waken the flowers that had slept so long? 
How, then, could the fair, white blossom know? 
Who told the crocus when to grow? 


PROMISE. 
ApPLE-BLossoms white, 
Dropping in a shower ; 
Clustering rose-buds bright, 
Bursting into flower ; 
Flocks of birds in flight 
Over sunny lea, 
In the blessed light 
Of the Spring, I see. 
I can see the sheen 
Of the ripening grain, 
In the growing green 
Of the April plain. 
All the forest’s glory 
I can see unfold, 
While I read the story 
Of the willow’s gold. 
Sounds of Summer, ringing, 
Strong and sweet and clear, 
In the bluebird’s singing 
Plainly I can hear. 
So, fair April’s face, 
Full of light and cheer, 
Shadows forth the grace 
Of the Summer near. 
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THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 





Contemporary Hiterature, 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL and Mary Somerville were 
two of the most remarkable women in the scientific 
annals of any age or nation. Germany was the 
birthplace of the former, Scotland of the latter— 
England the land of their adoption and labors. 
Both lived to great age; Mrs. Somerville to nine- 
ty-two, and Miss Herschel to ninety-eight. The 
maiden name of the former was Fairfax—that of the 
mother of Washington, as well as of the most distin- 
guished of the Parliamentary generals. She was mar- 
ried in 1804 to a cousin, Samuel Greig, son of an 
officer in the British Navy, who died three years 
afterward ; and, in 1812, she was again married, to 
William Somerville. Her daughter, Mattha Somer- 
ville, gives us (through Roberts Brothers, Boston,) a 
volume of Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville, 
with selections from her correspondence. We have 
been intensely interested in this volume. Mrs. 
Somerville was a musician, painter, astronomer, and 
a beautiful writer. Her Recollections, wiitten in the 
“nineties,” are most fascinating reading. .We will 
not here review Mrs. Somerville’s life and labors, as 
we hope to have it done by a competent hand in a 
future number.. They correct some current popular 
misapprehensions. One high biographical authority 
asserts that her first husband “instructed her in the 
mathematical and physical sciences.” She herself 
says: “I continued my mathematical pursuits under 
great disadvantages ; for, although my husband did 
not prevent me from studying, I met with no sym- 
pathy from him, as he had a low opinion of the ca- 
pacity of my sex, and had neither knowledge of, nor 
interest in, science of any kind.” Another very 
pretty anecdote we fear must be exploded ; namely, 
that the fair scientist corresponded with La Place 
under both her married names, which led the great 
French mathematician to say that there were “but 
two women in Europe who could read his ‘ Méca- 
nique Céleste,’ one of whom was Mrs. Somerville, 
and the other Mrs. Greig.” She had but just com- 
menced thé study of’La Place at the time of her 
marriage with Mr. Somerville, and was personally 
introduced to La Place in Paris some five years after- 
ward. , Excellent good reading for ladies is this sim- 
ple account of what a woman can accomplish when 
she gives full scope to her faculties, and makes that 
use of her time and talents that God and nature 
designed. 


Ecypr, dead and mummied thousands of years 
ago, still retains a stronger hold upon the interest of 
the student of antiquities than almost any other strip 
of country on the face of the globe. The connection 
is intimate between the narrow valley through which 
flows the Nile, and the slender backbone of hills that 
constituted the Kingdom of Judea. To the prophets, 





that roamed those rugged hills, clad in shaggy 
mantles, were made those moral revelations in which 
all mankind have found endless interest. Abraham, 
the grand progenitor of the Jews, sojourned in Egypt, 
The life of Joseph, the slavery of the descendants 
of Jacob, the flight of the infant Christ into the same 
country, naturally direct the studies of Bible-readers 
to Egypt. In fact, Judea and Egypt divide between 
them the attention of students of the Scriptures, 
Alongside of the Bible and Commentary should lie 
the volume illustrating Egyptian antiquities. The 
study of those antiquities has been one of the most 
absorbing pursuits of the present century. Bona- 
parte’s mad expedition to the land of heat and sands, 
in 1798, was fruitful in scientific results. One hun- 
dred French savants accompanied the annihilator of 
the Mamelukes; and Mars and Minerva made con- 
quests together. In 1799, in the midst of the ruins 
of Fort St. Julien, at Rosetta, was found the little slab 
of black basalt, three feet by two (and mutilated), the 
celebrated key to the understanding of the hiero- 
glyphics, The labors of De Sacy, Young, and 
Champollion, the excavations of Belzoni, and the 
writings of Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, have made 
our age tolerably well acquainted with the wonders 
of Karnak, Memphis, and Thebes. These studies 
are no longer the peculiar perquisite of the scientific 
and learned. Ordinary readers, children, and Sun- 
day-school scholars may be well informed in Egyp- 
tian lore. One of the latest contributions to a popu- 
lar understanding of this branch of Biblical literature 
is the publication (by Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, 
New York: Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati) of 
Israel in Egypt; Egypt's Place among the Ancient 
Monarchies, by Edward L. Clark, author of “ Da- 
leth, Homestead of the Nations :” Boston, 1866. In 
the flood of books on Egypt, mother of nations, 
home of philosophy, arts, mysteries, and teacher of 
mankind, this is one of the best. ‘The author puts 
things into the present tense, and makes quiet 
homes, populous cities, smiling landscapes, indus- 
tries, and arts live before the imagination as though 
they were things of to-day. The book is superbly 
gotten up, printed, bound, and illustrated in a style 
of art worthy of a specimen volume designed for a 
world’s Exposition. It is a book to lay on the center- 
table as a companion to the Bible, to put into the 
inands of youth and inquisitive childhood, to be in- 
structed by its vivid descriptions and telling illustra- 
tions. To preachers and Bible students it will be 
invaluable. -Every Christian family in the land should 
possess it, Any library would be enriched by a copy 
of this fine combination of literary and mechanic art. 


Memoirs unavoidably bring a touch of sadness 
with them to the intimate friends and survivors of 
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their subject: It is a sad though fascinating duty 
to prepare them, and deeply interesting to linger over 
their details, though there may be little or nothing 
in them but what we have known before. ‘lhe rem- 
iniscences of men and women who have been con- 
spicuous for greatness or goodness, or both, are 
always interesting and profitable reading for those 
who had no personal acquaintance with their subject. 
Doubly absorbing is the interest when every page we 
turn reveals to us a lost and loved friend in some 
new attitude, engaged in some new work, re-living in 
the printed page the life that expended its benevolent 
forces on distant peoples and by-gone times, Ex- 
ceedingly interesting reading to us has been Dr. 
Curry’s Life Story of Bishop Clark, so large a por- 
tion of whose life-thoughts and teachings lies em- 
balmed in the pages of the magazine we are now 
conducting. Pleasant indeed are our college mem- 
ories of both the writer and his illustrious subject. 
Well do we remember young Clark’s accuracy in 


‘the mathematical recitation-room, the weight and 


dignity of his manner and counsels among his fellow- 
students, his thoughtful preparation as a debater, 
his poise, judgment, and authority as president of a 
literary society. It was thirty years after leaving 
college before we met again, at the session of the 
Troy Conference, over which he presided as bishop, 
in 1867. He was the first of the Alumni of the 
Wesleyan University to reach the responsible posi- 





tion of general superintendent. We have never in. 
truded upon the time of the presiding officer at an 
annual conference; but Bishop Clark held no even- 
ing sessions with his cabinet at Pittsfield, and at his 
cordial invitation, we spent parts of several evenings 
with him in pleasant converse over old memories. 
Dr. Curry has done his work well—a task made easy 
by personal sympathy: with his theme, and by the 
completeness of his life-friend’s character, and the 
thoroughness with which he had done his life-work 
before. This is another fine addition to the classics 
of practical and earnest Christian life and character. 
(Nelson & Phillips and Hitchcock & Walden.) 


Dr. Wisk (Francis Forrester) is a prolific writer. 
Little Peachblossom (Nelson & Phillips, New York) 
takes us, in company with a chatty family of children, 
through that paradise of beauties, where nature and 
art join hands in loving harmony—the New York 
Central Park. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 


Messrs. HARPERS (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati,) publish a revised edition of Barnes’s Notes on 
the Epistles to the Hebrews; and Ephesians, Philip- 
fians, and Colossians, both too well known to require 
commendation or comment. 


THE same house issues Bulwer’s powerful life- 
pictures of Paris and the Parisians, the last work the 
great statesman and poet-philosopher ever wrote. 





Our Hetter-Bag, 


IN THE COUNTRY.—The afternoon was just right 
for riding. The sun, screened by those feathery 
masses of clouds scientists call cumu/i, smiled upon 
us semi-occasionally, The roads were good, hard, 
and dry—not dusty. The horses were spirited enough 
to travel well, and our spirits at just the right point 
of effervescence. There are times, rare days in one’s 
history, when every thing seems to combine to give 
pleasure ; when there is not one drop of alloy in the 
pure gold of our delight. Such days generally come 
unexpectedly. We do not plan for them, nor look 
forward to them, but they drop perfect and complete 
to us, from a Hand that bestows upon his children so 
many good and perfect gifts. Let us take them, and 
enjoy them to their utmost. They will, in the dark 
days, be like a “sweet dew to keep our souls from 
blight.” 

Charlemagne, Minerva, and I live in the city. A ride 
is not an every-day occurrence in our lives. Indeed, 
I could count on my fingers—and then use only one 
hand—the number we take in the course of the year. 
You can imagine, then, the delight with which we 
hailed the green fields, the trees, the birds, even the 
tall flaunting weeds by the road-side. A recent rain 
had washed every leaf and spray free from dust, and 
it was with its very best foot foremost that nature 





greeted us that afternoon. Did she know what a 
love, a reverence even, glowed for her in our hearts ? 
Did she recognize in us three of her most devout 
worshipers? A few hours’ ride brought us in sight 
of the monastery. Don’t look for any date—this 
is not a foreign letter. Of course you picture some 
moss-covered, half-ruined building, hoary with age, 
and allied to the past by a thousand associations, 
Already your heart thrills, as memory and imagina- 
tion combine to recall and paint the many scenes its 
walls have looked down upon, The spirit of ‘the 
dead centuries breathes upon you, and, for the mo- 
ment, you forget yourself, your surroundings, the 
busy, bustling, every-day routine of this age, and 
revel in-those by-gone scenes. But you must go to 
Europe for all that. ‘This, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. Built on the virgin soil of the New World, 
its history is yet to be written; the filmy web of as- 
sociation is yet to be woven around it. It stands 
out bold and prominent on the landscape, its 
stones hardly cold from the workman’s chisel ; its 
dazzling fresh paint, bright stained windows, through 
which the sun pours in all its brilliancy, impressing 
the beholder with newness common to the buildings 
of this Western world. Not even a branch of ivy is 
to be seen near it ; only the coarse, high weeds of the 
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prairie. It is certainly not a transplantation, but a 
new creation. Let us hgpe that the faith its mem- 
bers propagate will also leave its Old World follies 
and vagaries buried in its dead past, and, in pristine 
beauty and freshness, give pure doctrines to its many 
followers and devotees who depend upon it for the 
bread of life. But that is almost too much to hope 
for, unless another Hyacinthe rises to rebuke, by his 
pure life and eloquent tongue, the false life and per- 
verted faith of that corrupt Church. 

An old monk conducted us over the entire building. 
It is built of stone, in the Gothic style. It is three 
stories high, including basement. When completed, 
it will inclose an oblong court-yard. The west and 
north sides are now finished, the former being two 
hundred and ten feet long. The first story above 
ground is divided into guest-chambers, dining-halls, 
and rooms of the order, the handsomest in the build- 
ing. ‘The upper story contains the dormitories. 
Though finished, it is not yet occupied by the monks. 
They still live in the small wooden houses near. 
The farm, including hundreds of acres, is in a high 
state of cultivation. 

After completely satisfying our curiosity, we sought 
the carriage, and commenced our homeward journey. 
Fortunately, we were not obliged to return the same 
way we came, so we had the pleasure of new scen- 
ery. ‘Ihe little lunch we ate under the wide-spread- 
ing oak by the road-side was not the least enjoyable 
feature of our afternoon jaunt. The horses certainly 
thought not ; for Charlemagne, a person who thinks 
more of others’ comfort, animals included, than his 
own, had provided a supper for them: so while they, 
free from their trappings, munched their oats, and 
looked as happy as horses can, we, with scarcely 
greater pleasure, ate sandwiches and cake, and 
drank iced tea. The sun was but half an hour high 
when’ we reached Table Mound, a high hill with a 
flat summit, and, in the distance, bearing some re- 
semblance to a huge table ; hence, its name. “ How 
I would love to watch the sunset, from the top of 
the mound !” said Minerva. “Why not? what’s to 
hinder? We’re out for pleasure, and might as well 
take all we can get,” said C. How delightful! I 
thought, not to be obliged to rush past a pleasing 
possibility, as we do the shop-windows, with the sigh : 
“ Beautiful ! lovely! just what I want; but can’t af- 
ford it. It is not forme.” ‘This was for us. All we 
had to do was to stop and take it. The best things 
in this world, after all, are the cheapest. 

The horses were fastened to a tree by the road-side, 
and we made the ascent. A most magnificent view 
rewarded our efforts. I thought of that description 
in “ Shirley,” beginning “ Nature’s now at her even- 
ing prayers,” etc. The earth looked like the gar- 
den of the Lord—as it is, I hope. I know I felt it 
sweet and fair enough to be. I think the older we 
grow, the more keenly we appreciate and love nature. 
We have not the patience in youth to stop and ob- 
serve and think, and let the quiet loveliness sink 
into our souls. Our beings are eager, excited, reach- 
ing out for some joy we see coming to us so fast in 
the future ; a joy that will satisfy all our longings, all 





our hunger, that will quiet all our unrest. Nature, 
wise and far-sighted as she is, smiles to herself, and 
says: “You will come back to me. Nothing in all 
this world will give you sweeter or purer enjoyment 
than I have for those who love me. The gems you 
throw away so carelessly now, ignorant of their great 
price, you will, some day, come back to and gather up, 
and treasure with tears of joy.” The young have not 
the monopoly of happiness, The pleasures of more 
mature years are as much superior to those of youth 
as mind is superior to sense. Perhaps the tears we 
shed over disappointed hopes, broken plans, and 
fallen ideals, have a cleansing quality. They clear 
our sight, and enable us to see beauties which, but 
for that purifying, would appeal in vain to our dim 
vision. 

But enough in this strain. My only apology is, I 
was on the mount. We turned from Nature’s pic- 
ture-gallery to her library, and gathered an armful of 
stone volumes, whereon she has written the history 
of thousands of years. Some feathery ferns under a 
ledge of rocks attracted us, and we added some of 
them to our treasures, resting a moment at the foot 
of the hill, to press the dainty darlings in a book we- 
had brought along for the purpose. We drove home 
in the “gloaming,” as the Scotch call it, wonderfully 
well pleased with our afternoon’s ride. H. 


A CrITIQUE.—Dear Editor: Why do correspondents 
of the Repository “ Letter-Bag content themselves 
with a simple initial character in their contributions? 
It is so great a cruelty to my own feminine scrutiny, 
which has striven in vain to fathom the true identity 
of that mystic letter “P.,” tacked on as a sequel to 
a denunciatory remark on “ Octavia Solara,” that, like 
its author, I have been.inclined to summon an “in- 
dignation meeting.” The hieroglyphic, too, is unfor- 
tunate in selection, standing, as it does, as an al- 
pha of so many unlucky words. Poor, Pitiable, 
Pedantic, Prosy—even Pop-in-jay may be included; 
but it indicates something better in Pounds, Pious, 
Pence, and Powell. Thus, I have created a theory, 
that the pride of pedigree traced back, through 
the shadowy ages in old England, to practical Mary 
Powell—which respectable name received a new at- 
tention and interest by the small volume sent out 
into the world a score of years ago—protests against 
any rival successor devised in the writer’s brain, even 
though it be so lovely a heroine as Octavia Solara, 

Why, my dear Mr. Editor, please say to your cor- 
respondent “P.,” that Gail Hamilton teaches us a 
lesson, when she says : “I know a woman, who 

* Can speak Greek 

As naturally as pigs do squeak ; 

‘I’ whom Latin is no more difficile 

Than for a blackbird ’t is to whistle ;’ 
a woman who dreams in German and thinks in 
French ; and yet who does not choose to squeak or 
whistle, dream or think, to pamper the whims of other 
people.” 

So the author of “Octavia Solara”—who, for the first 
time I learn from “P.,” is of feminine gender—has 
constructed this romance of history with a harmony 
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as perfect as that contained in the brief life of any 
other young martyr ; as we might instance the sainted 
Harriet Newell and Sarah Judson, whose sea-bor- 
dered graves are as sacred shrines to all Christendom. 
Surely, our friend “ P.” does not fancy we are to be 
received at last by the Great Architect upon any in- 
voice sent from this world ; nor that we are to be re- 
appraised, unpacked, examined, and mostly thrown 
away, as “ P.” has so ruthlessly done with poor Oc- 
tavia. Can this unknown fersonelle have received 
any patent-right for those ancient deposits for tears 
that he or she craves to reckon up the measure shed 
among the hills of the Vaudois by the well-beloved 
of Octavia? Or are the echoes of weary moans and 
broken sobs, from the crushed and desolate, which 
we know are incessantly wafted over sea and land 
by bereaved hearts and homes, s¢ pleasant music 
that we long to stretch out their reverberations, 
whether in real or fictitious life? It may possibly 
occur that, in the annals of Heaven’s providential 
dealings, the ten thousand who go without procession 
to the grave here—whom no man knows to have died, 
no man seems to miss—have their processions on the 
other side, and legions to guard them home. 
Octavia built, in her brief, sadly tortured life, 
which has its parallel in every age—lives broken by 
disappointment, by treachery, by relentless and crdfel 


year. Afar off, we may perhaps see what we build; 
not now! A soul such as hers is built in silence ; 
invisible, it yet abides like adamant in the wicked 
hearts of imperious tyrants and senseless, high-bred 
imbeciles, as was the Count Cavour, her husband. 


bigotry of those about us—as we all build year by | 





The converts one makes to any great truth can 
not always be reckoned up as we do treasury-notes, 
Mrs. Van Cott may have this special privilege ; but 
there are not many to be compared to this notable 
woman. So let us return thanks to the author of 
“Mary Powell,” and of the far more lovely “Octavia 
Solara”—whether she be ill, or, like Baal, on a journey, 
or peradventure deaf and can not hear—for the 
pleasant hours she has afforded us. And if we ever 
find the marble head-stone of the sweet Octavia, or 
such as she, among the green graves in any “God's 
acre,” let us place above it, in bright immortelles, 
the good old epitaph : 


“Requiescat in pace. 


‘Thou wert faithful unto death; 
‘Thou hast received a crown of life.’ 


Suavincs.—Dear Mr. Editor : You have the most 
extravagant “whittler,” “on East,” I ever saw or 
heard of ; he can make the longest and thickest “ shav- 
ings ”"—well, I never saw such a shaver. Well, it 
takes a very sharp knife to make neat, nice, small, 
smooth shavings—the sharper the better. 

-We like the REPostrory—can ’t get along without 
it. Listen: One of our most prominent ministers 
concluded to retrench his reading for this year ; so, 
in sending his order, he left off his wife’s name for 
the REposirory. In due time the persistent LADiEs’ 
REFOSITORY made its appearance, a “ postal” com- 
ing along to say that the name had been omitted, but 
there being money enough, they sent the magazine. 
He had forgotten to deduct his five per cent for cash, 

C. W. B. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SoNnGs.—In his “Curiosities of 
Literature,” Disraeli characterizes the Protestant 
hymns of the last century as “scandalous composi- 


great literary critic in reference to the religio-artistic 
verse of Watts, Wesley, and the Moravians, what 
would he say of the sentimental twaddle hashed up 
in wretched meter and worse rhymes for the religious 
education of children and youth in the modern Sun- 
day-school? Such “ curiosities of literature” as can 
be culled from the Sunday-school song-books, added 
to Barnum’s new museum, would enhance the in- 
trinsic value of the collection, and (but for the fact 
that they are a trifle too common) would create such 
a popular rush that the great showman might hope 
thereby to retrieve his tottering fortunes. Artemus 
Ward complained of a certain class of songs that 
there was “too much mother in them.” A witty 
writer in the Cincinnati Commercial devoted a couple 
of columns to showing how the popular songs of the 
day run to “angels.” In the same paper, some 
months since, we showed how the songs of the 





tions.” If this was the deliberate judgment of the | 





Miitar’s Gable, 


Sunday-schools revel in “river,” “beautiful river,” 
“shining river,” “river of time,” “river of death,” 
‘crystal river ;” “river” joined with every possible 
epithet, and harnessed to every available preposition. 
So with “golden,” and “crystal,” and “pearly,” 
and “jasper,” ‘other shore,” “rolling tide,” “swell- 
ing oceans,” “boats,” and “ships,” sailing over im- 
possible rivers and seas, rigged and manned, and 
cargoed and passengered, navigated and anchored, 
in ways fitted to make genuine sailors die of laugh- 
ter! If space permitted, we would quote. It would 
be a waste of time and labor. Rhyme and time are 
both ignored in the chorus : 
“Then hoist the sails 
‘To catch the gale; 
Each sailor ply the oar !”” 
Galleys, with oars and rowers, are rather out of 
fashion, and oars and rowers would be superfluous 
in a gale. How big a craft would be held still by 
“ Faith,” as an “ anchor rope !”” 

Intensifying an idea by repetition is one of the 

commonest forms of Sunday-school verse, and one 
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which is carried to a nauseous extreme, It is the 
cheapest and baldest of machine poetry. The poet- 
aster, without a particle of inspiration, poetic, or even 
religious, sets down a pet word, takes his rhyming 
dictionary, and grinds out verses like the following : 


‘*Beyond... the smiling and the weeping, 

** the waking and the sleeping, 

** the sowing and the reaping, 

ne the rising and the setting, 

~ the calming and the fretting, 

sis the remembering and forgetting, 

7 the parting and the meeting, 

** the farewell and the greeting, 

“ the pulse’s fever beating, 

” the frost-chain and the fever, 
the rock-waste and the r.ver, 
“the ever and the never,” 

“*T shall be soon.’’- 


About half a dozen other “‘ beyonds ” may be found 
scattered through the two-shilling manuals. Two 
pretty epithets strike the poet, and he puts them into 
his loom and weaves a Sunday-school psalm of four 
verses : 


1. “Over the river,.... .- beautiful home, 
2. Over the river,..... beautiful home, 
3. Over the river,....°- beautiful home, 
4 Overtheriver,..... beautiful home.”’ 


Now for the filling :— 
‘*Over the river of time 
Lies the bright land of a verdure sublime ; 
Valleys of beauty in splendor do shine.” 

Splendid! When a painter has drawn a line or 
added a bit of color, he steps back to look at the 
effect ; so, in a smaller way, the poet scans his three 
lines—no pun intended in the use of the word 
“scan”—and pronounces them “fine.” Neither 
Watts nor Wesley nor Montgomery nor Newton 
nor Cowper, nor any other standard writer of songs 
sacred, or songs profane, ever wrote verse like this ! 
“ Verdure sublime,” “ gorgeous in splendor,” and, “in 
splendor do shine,” are. inimitable! In beauty Raf- 
faellic! In grandeur Michael Angelic! O poic, poic, 

“In mercy spare !”’ 
Ten lines more like these, alas! 
“Were more than we could bear!” _ 


We give one specimen more of this style of effort 
to impress by repetition, of which modern Sunday- 
school verse is full. We select one which seems to 
be a parody on the “razor-strop man’s” cry, “A 
few more of the same sort left.” It runs thus: 


“Only a few more. .... years, 
* cares, 
= tears, 
- prayers, 
” wrongs, 
= sighs, 
“ songs, 


= good-byes !”” 

A decent-witted lad ten years old, five years in 
advance of the first fluslr of maiden passion—the 
period at which poetic fancies are supposed to do 
their first spawning—would turn out rhymes like 
these by the cord. 

Were the old poets mistaken who thought it all- 
sufficient to give an idea a single expression? or 
would it be an improvement on their hymns to alter 








them to fit the modern standard? We tried the ex. 
periment on one familiar- hymn; and, little as we 
know about poetry, could parody every hymn in our 
standard collection, if their poetry or piety would be 
improved thereby. See how the beautiful gem of 
good old Oliver’s will look in Sunday-school livery ; 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Guide me through this barren land; 
Guide me, weak—for thou art mighty— 
Guide me with thy powerful hand ; 
Guide of heaven, 
Guide me that I stray no more.”’ 

There are a few good hymns constructed on the 
plan we are discussing, for instance: “Just as I 
am ;” “O, Lamb of God, I come.” But the most 
of those found in the Sunday-school manuals are 
trash of the first water. 


A NovEL CRUSADE was that of the women of 
Ohio and Indiana, in the warfare waged during the 
past Winter upon the whisky-saloons, and _ those 
groceries and apothecary’s shops that vend alcoholic 
preparations as beverages. The plan of campaign 
embraced two leading ideas—prayer to Heaven, and 
action toward offenders. This action took the form 
of moral suasion in some cases, and legal in others, 
Men who could be persuaded to lay aside the in- 
famous traffic were so persuaded ; some were dogged 
out of it by persistent efforts, and some shamed out 
of it; some prayed out of it, and some prosecuted 
out of it. Women of all classes and all religions 
have engaged in the good work. ‘The only success- 
ful resistants to their schemes and labors have been 
viragoes of their own sex, let loose upon them by in- 
dignant dealers, who could offer no personal violence 
to their novel assailants. ‘Ihe traffic has been en- 
tirely conquered in many localities ; grog-shops have 
been cleaned out, and the trade closed up. The 
only question is, will the reform be permanent? 
Two forces will resist interference to the death— 
passion and interest. The lovers of stimulants will 
have stimulants, if they are to be had, by force or 
money or fraud. Appetite remains and burns; and 
drink they will have, if drink is to be procured. 
There is no cessation of desire with su¢h. Their 
only refuge is the inebriate asylum or the grave. 
Again: those who live by selling liquor will sell 
liquor, if it is possible to sell it—openly if they can, 
secretly if they must. A third party to this nefarious 
business is the governments, which derive a revenue 
from it, through the license system. For years we 
have insisted upon legislatures making drunkenness 
and drunkard-making crimes against society of a 
high grade, since they are the parents of all other 
crimes. License laws should be every-where abol- 
ished, and liquor-dealers made responsible for all the 
damages that their business inflicts upon individuals 
and society. It would soon dry up the profits of the 
trade, if the liquor-seller had to pay for the property 
destroyed by his victims, especially if he had to sup- 
port the families of those he has murdered or beg- 
gared. The women have inaugurated a good work 
against their ancient foe. Let it proceed. 

A Boston correspondent says: “ We believe the 
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movement is placed upon the right foundation. 
Christianity has been the motive power to all pro- 
gress and reform. It has been the only source of 
genuine advancement, It has rid society and the 
world of many of the most hideous deformities ; and 
nothing but the power of God, through the Church, 
js strong enough to overcome this mighty leviathan. 
Based upon the right foundation, it has been in- 
trusted to the best executors,—women, whose suffer- 
ings are most intense from this curse, whose pleadings 
are most effective, and whose faith is most unwaver- 
ing. Woman can plead with God and man with tell- 
ing fervency. The great repository of sanctified 
power of the world to-day is the heart of the women 
of the Church. We have too little appreciated it, 
or, appreciating, have failed to make it available, be- 
cause of false and fastidious notions of the sphere of 
woman. It is a glorious as well as mighty work; 
and, if women can accomplish it, we bid them ‘God- 
speed.’ How great should be the caution, how de- 
termined the effort, how strong the faith, how fervent 
the prayer! Let the magnitude of the enterprise be 
appreciated, the determined struggle coextensive, 
the faith in God unswerving, and the work must be 
accomplished. Let every heart beat in sympathy with 
the movement, and fervently plead for its success.” 


PLAGIARISM.—Dr. Buckley, of Brooklyn, one of 
the acutest, keenest, and most original and self- 
reliant minds we know of, is after plagiarists in the 
pulpit with a “sharp stick.” In some recent articles 
in Zhe Methodist, he has scalped the whole brood 
without mercy. Plagiarism has its disadvantages. 
One does not feel well after listening to an eloquent 
doctor of divinity, to be told, on returning home, ‘by 
some omnivorous reader with an infallible memory, 
that the sermon, or all the best points of it, was one 
of Spurgeon’s, or to be found bodily in some old 
book. A hundred anecdotes are current about pla- 
giarists, and the retributions and disasters that have 
befallen them. 

The London Sunday at Home gives some anec- 
dotes of Dr. Guthrie, in his mountain home ; among 
others, two illustrating the evils of plagiarism. He 
was advertised to preach for Dr. Cooke, of Belfast. 
Before he left home, he received a letter from an Irish 
clergyman, begging him not to preach to Dr. Cooke’s 
congregation a sermon of his on the text, “ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock,” because, in an emer- 
gency, the Irish minister had preached Dr. Guthrie’s 
discourse on that text to Dr. Cooke’s congregation. 
He took some other text, and saved the plagiarist 
from exposure. 

He tells another good story about that same ser- 
mon. There was a vacant charge in a country place 
to which probationers were appointed to preach as 
candidates. The first came, and gave out, “ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock,” and preached all he 
could remember of Dr. Guthrie’s sermon. The next 
Sabbath, the second candidate gave out the same 
text, and preached the same sermon. A third candi- 
date came. The trustees had become nervous by 
this time, and asked him if he would kindly tell 





them what he was going to preach about? “ With 
the greatest pleasure, gentlemen,” he replied: “ my 
text is, ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock !’” 
“ Well, then,” said the elders, ‘as we have heard 
that sermon for the last two Sundays, perhaps you 
would oblige us by something fresh!” 


AMERICANISMS.—A Dilious Englishman, writing in 
Chambers’s Yournal in December last, gives a few 
specimens of United States English. A few of his 
criticisms are just; but for the most part he has seized 
upon vulgarisms and local slang phrases, and palmed 
them upon the British public as genuine and univer- 
sal Americanisms. Our orthography does not suit 
him—the substitution of s for ¢ in words made out 
of the Latin supines, the change to the German er 
from the French ve—theater instead of theatre—the 
dropping an / in traveler, etc. Certain common vul- 
garisms he regards as canonical and universal ; for 
instance, “O. K.” “Boss” is regarded as not a 
term of disrespect. It is exceedingly low and vulgar, 
for all that, outside of a mechanic’s shop. We have 
used, and heard used, American English for half a 
century, and in all parts of the United States, but 
never heard some phrases which this critic pronounces 
common. How many ever heard the phrase, “ quite 
some excitement?” Who, in New York or New 
England, ever heard the Southern “which” for 
“what,” in answer to a misunderstood or imperfectly 
comprehended remark or question? Who says 
“pretty day,” or “pretty morning?” Who but 
school-girls call things “elegant” — with whom 
every thing is “elegant,” from a mutton-chop to a 
mustache. ‘The word “ muss” is vulgar ; “ balance ” 
is vulgar and Western ; “ pants ” is certainly a better 
word than “trowsers.” ‘“ Lift a collection” is local, 
colloquial, and vulgar ; “ain’t got no,” and “did n’t 
see no,” are the lowest kind of vulgarisms. To call 
stones “rocks,” is thoroughly local and Western ; 
“sit up and git,” is a vulgar by-word, expressive as 
it is. This critic’s strictures may well put us upon 
our guard. The best of English is none too good to 
use, and we should eliminate from our writings and 
conversation all eolloquialisms, vulgarisms, and by- 
words. There is not a word to which our critic has 
objected that strikes more strangely and disagreeably 
on his ear than the English everlasting use of the 
word “nasty,” or, as they call it, “nahst-y”"—“a nasty 
day, a nasty cold, a nasty feeling,” and soon. There 
are a thousand colloquiaijisms, vulgarisms, and local 
perversions of the language in pronunciation and 
structure, that this writer has not touched upon, some 
of which have grown up in this country, some have 
been adopted from the Indian, from the Irish, the 
German, the Scotch, provincial Anglicisms, and all 
the nationalities that have combined to make America 
a nation sa generis, and not a mere servile copy of 
England and the English. 


SHAM JEWELRY.—Chambers’s Journal has an in- 
teresting article with this caption, showing, first, how 
prevalent is the passion for ornament ; and, secondly, 
to what an extent the ornaments worn to-day are 
spurious, unreal, base imitations, mere show, cheap 
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substitutes for the genuine and real. The writer 
says, “People will wear glittering ornaments some- 
how, and prefer the false to none at all.” Ladies 
pawn their genuine jewels, and wear shams for the 
deception of society. Art has reached such perfec- 
tion that it is impossible for any but chemists and 
experts, by tests and experiments, to tell the false 
from the real. The diamond, peerless among pre- 
cious stones, can be fabricated by science with a very 
near approach to reality. The sapphire, the next 
esteemed among precious stones, even above the 
emerald and the ruby, may be emulated by chemical 
mixtures, made into glowing necklets which none but 
the jeweler can detect. That splendid gem, the ruby, 
can be imitated for the jewelry-box at a very mod- 
erate expense. The topaz, the emerald, the hyacinth, 
the opal, the coral, the onyx, are all so artfully copied 
as scarcely to be distinguished from the true, except 
by weight and price. Mock pearls are manufactured 
by the barrel. Modern alchemy manufactures dia- 
monds, emeralds, rubies, opals, and pearls from 
common earth. “The light of heaven, the sunbeams 
themselves, are entrapped and imprisoned by these 
mimetic jewelers.” Myriads of people are pleased 
and able to indulge their vanity at a cheap rate, with- 
out “wearing one fortune on their heads, another 
round their necks, and a third on their arms.” “It 
is not the savage only who delights in baubles.” 
The comparatively poor of this age can possess paste 
jewelry; and any body may enjoy the “luxury” of 
wearing “diamonds ” and other precious (?) stones, 
without the “torturing fear of losing them.” ‘The 
ornaments, “good works” and a “meek and quiet 
spirit,” recommended by some connoisseurs of old, 
are to be recommended as at once cheap, priceless, 
peerless, and genuine, 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—In Joan of Arc we havea fine 
picture of that wonderful embodiment of the spirit 
of France during the fifteenth century. ‘Ihe marvel- 
ous success of this girl of the people did not consist 
in her visions and legends, but in her sound sense. 
Inured from childhood to the privations and evils of 
war, she grappled with the momentous subject of 
delivering her country, and in a measure succeeded. 
The ideal which had long been dreamed of, the Vir- 
gin whose aid had been invoked by knight and peas- 
ant for years, seemed suddenly to have appeared 
among them as a pure and simple-minded maiden. 
For years her history is that of her country ; and wher- 
ever the one is told, the other will not be forgotten. 
“The Coming Storm” represents the rain-clouds fast 
covering the heavens, the trees swaying under the force 
of the wind, the birds seeking the shelter of their 
nests, and the husbandman hastening home with his 
new-mown hay. But the storm will soon pass away, 
and how bright will the face of nature again appear ! 


THE removal of Dr. Cobleigh from the official 
staff of the Church by death, in February last, sug- 
gests, as death is wont to do, personal reflection. 
During the last quadrennium the grand race-garnerer 
came near with his inexorable sickle, and harvested 
four of our general superintendents. This term he 





has commenced upon the editorial corps, and sud. 
denly laid low one of its liveliest, most prudent, and 
most aggressive members. Who next? is the ingniry 
suggested as our co-laborers successively fall. Ag 
we grow older, we often wonder that we still stand 
erect amid the hurtling shower of arrows that hag 
brought low so many of our comrades in arms, 
Life’s dewy morning and hot noon, its bounding 
Spring and fierce Summer fires, have passed, and its 
Autumn approaches. Late, hazy Summer, with its 
balmy skies and soft azures, its perishing flowers 
and ripening fruits, is upon us. It is the season of 
rest and lulling memories, when the locust drones 
drowsy monodies among the still leaves of the hot 
day, and the cicadas call to each other in sad, sleepy 
chorus among the trees in the lull of quiet night, 
The bright rising morn projected the shadows of 
present realities forward upon the regions of hope; 
westering suns throw the shadows of life backward 
upon the landscape of memory. Many a vale is al- 
ready sunk in shade and night. But many a hill-top, 
spire, hamlet, home-group, and friendly figure glow 
still in the kindly light. Sunward there are no shad- 
ows ; Godward all is light. Night, darkness, and the 
chill grave will prison the body; the soul, shrinking 
from cheerless companionship, will rise into the re- 
gions of light,—day without darkness, suns without 
shadows, life without sin, God and eternal life! 


AN OPINION.—One who professes to have been a 
life-long friend of the Rrpostrory, apparently in- 
oculated with the “panic” of last Fall, declares 
that there is “no life, freshness, or vivacity ” in the 
magazine. We have scores of opinions to the con- 
trary from men and women and journals of the 
highest eminence. But this friendly hint may be 
useful to our able staff of assistants and full corps 
of correspondents, many of whom have written for 
the Reposirory for years. Spice your efforts, ladies 
and gentlemen of the quill and the editorial staff; 
there are critics abroad! 


ONE of the best things done within the last ten 
years was the sending of Rev. O. Gibson to the 
Pacific Coast, to look after the spiritual, moral, and 
material interests of the California Chinese. He has 
stood forth with characteristic courage and zeal as 
their defender in the .midst of the persecutions to 
which they have been subjected, and has merited 
their gratitude, and won a respect and affection that 
can not fail to redound to the ultimate success of 
Christian missions among them, both in this country 
and in the province of Canton. 


THE most popular of the recent hymns were writ- 
ten by women. ‘“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” is from 
the pen of Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams. “Just as I 
am,” was written by Miss Charlotte Elliott, a vol- 
ume of whose poems, with a portrait and biographical 
memoir written by her sister, has just been published 
in England by the Religious Tract Society. 


‘ HARPER’s MAGAZINE for March is crowded with 
an infinite variety of important and attractive articles, 
with over seventy illustrations. 
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~~ Split and Unparalleled ‘Triumphs 


OF THE 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING-MACHINE C0., 
NEW YORK, 
OVER EIGHTY-ONE COMPETITORS, 
At the World’s Ex xposition, Vienna, 1873. 


1. The Knight’s Cross of the Imperial Order 
of * Francis Joseph,” conferred by his Apostolic 
Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, upon the Honorable 
Nathaniel Wheeler, President of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing-machine Company, as the founder and builder of 
Sewing-machine industry. 

2. The Grand Diploma of Honor, recommended 
by the International Jury for this Sewing-machine Com- 
pany only, for their important contributions to the material 
and social welfare of mankind. 

3. The Grand Medal for Progress, awarded for their 
new No. 6 Sewing-machine, being for progress made since 
the Paris Exposition of 1867, at which the only Gold Medal 
for Sewing-machines was awarded to this Company; hence 
the Yienna award marks Progress, not from a low level or 
inferior medal, but from a Gold Medal, the highest award 
made at Paris. 

4. The Grand Medal for Merit, for the development 
of Needle Industry, and excellence and superiority of 
manufactured samples exhibited. 

5. A Grand Medal for Merit, for excellence and su- 
periority of Cabinet-work, the only award of the kind in 
this section. 

6. Medlals for Several Co-operators of the 
Wheeler & Wilson Company for superior ability. 

7. The Official Report, published by the General Di- 
rection of the Vienna Exposition, signalizes the supremacy 
of the Wheeler & Wilson Company for quantity and qual- 
ity of manufacture, and position in the Sewing-machine 
business, as follows: 


OFFICIAI, REPORT, VIENNA EXPOSITION—SEW- 
ING-MACHINES, Etc. (Group 13, Sec. 2—B.) 

“The greatest Sewing-machine Manufactory in the world is 
that of Wheeler & Wilson, New York, which alone has brought 
already over go0,000 of their Sewing- -machines into practical use. 
‘The complete production of the parts by machinery is so regu- 
Jated that each complete machine may be used as a sample for 
exhibition. ‘This firm produces 600 well-adjusted machines daily. 

“The latest production of this firm, and which is the wouder 
of the Vieuna Exposition, is their new No. 6 Sewing-machine. 
This universal machine sews the heaviest leather harness and the 
finest gauzes with a truly pearl stitch. 

“Wheeler & Wilson have received the highest prices at all 
World’s Expositions, and at the Vienna Exposition were extraor- 
dinarily distinguished.” 


FURTHER DISTINGUISHED HONORS. 


NEW YORK, September 15, 1873. 


THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR 


OF THE 


American Institute, New York, 


Was unanimously recommended by the Fudges of 
Sewing-machines for 


Wheeler & Wilson’s New No, 6 Sewing-Machine, 


as being ‘‘a decided improvement over all other machines in the 
market,” and which ‘* must revolutionize certain Branches of in- 
dustry, especially in shoe and harness manufacturing.” 


“ Battimorg, Mp., October 31, 1873. 
“The Marvianp InstituTe has awarded Wuenter & 
Witson the Gop Mepat. for their new No. 6 Sewing-machine. 
Other Sewing-machines received nothing.” 
**Savannan, November 4, 1873. 
“Atthe Georcra State Farr, a Sirver MepaAt, the high- 
est and only premium for Leather- stitching, was awarded to 
Wuenrer & Wi. son for samples done on their new No. 6 
Sewing-machines.”’ 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 625 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World. 








FAMILIES seek thom, ‘The Best.’’ DEALERS ‘reble sales with 


COLT ON’S 25555! 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 


Send full address for Choice Cook-book, free b _ to J. W.C. 
Laboratory, Westfield, Mass., not to N Y. Office 


© ADVERTISERS.—All persons who contemplate 


making contracts with newspapets for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements, should send to 


GEO. P, ROWELL & CO., 41 PARK ROW, N. Y., 


for their EFGHTY-PAGE PAMPHLET, containing lists of 
3,000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost of adver- 
tising. Mailed free to all applicants. 


$5 2 $20 Bet ea tone « Tage Frees, Address 
Missouri Lanps. 


LOW PRICES! 
LONG TIME! 


‘=— <<. 20 


Aruaymte and Pactric Raturoad Goupany 


1S NOW OFFERING AT LOW PRICE, 
For Cash or on Long Credit, 


1,200,000 ACRES 


SUPERIOR 


Farming Lands, 
FRUIT LANDS, 
STOCK FARMS. 


For PAMPHLETS, etc., Address 


A. lL. DEANE, 


Assistant Land Commissioner, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Kate 

mounted with the best Aotary ang- 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, ctc. 

Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati, 


FRESCO 


OF CHURCHES HALLS by RESIDENCES ex- 
ecuted in the highest style of the art, on most rea- 
sonable terms, 7 w. EN, 


Reld’s Building, 179 W. Fourth 8t., Cincinnati. 
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OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


All purchasers of our Books, either 
Gardening for Profit 
or 











Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
[PLANTS | 








Valley Gem Pianos. 


“For volume of tone, clearness of artic- 
ulation, and symmetry of action, unex- 
celled.”—Cincinnati Trade List. 

“The tone.is clear, penetrating, and expanding: the 
touch as near perfect as we can imagine.” —Cincinnaté 
Enquire:. 

The demand for these excellent Pianos is 
such that many are sold before arrival. D.H. 
BALDWIN « Co., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. 

Pianos and Organs rented so the rent will 
pay for them. Send for Circulars, 
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DIES Peart. 








LANTS 








12 Verbenas, 12kinds, . - 
L BY 10 Bedding Plants, 10 kinds, 7 
| 10 Rasket Plants, 10 kinds, = "99 
toses, 6kinds, = = « = 1:19 
Geraniums, 6kinds, - - 1.09 


All named sorts, our choice. 


Pac KING 100 other things ch 
A Pre 


Pocrace 


STAG 
ress, 
STORRS, HARRISON & C0., 


F R 2 E Painesville, Lake Co.. Ohio. 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


20 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, 0, 


Receives on Deposit, under Guarantee, 


eap. 








Government Bonds, Railroad, County, and 
City Bonds, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, 
and all other Valuable Papers, 
SILVER PLATE, DIAMONDS, AND OTHER JEW- 
EILRY. Also, RENTS SAFES in their main vault, at rea- 
sonable rates. Deposits can be made through all Express 
Companies. H. PEACHEY, Presipenrt. 

S. P. BISHOP, Sgcretary. 


BYOsaae) _§.Y. TEAS & CO., Richmond, ind, 





8 Roses, standard sorts, mailed, 31 

ALL -THE 16 Roses,including 2new, “ $2 
NEw 6 Geraniums, 6 sorts, . $1 
12 “ doub.,single, vargtd, “ $2 

AND 12 Verbenas or Gladiolus,or 44 each, $1 


Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
Apple-trees, 4 to 5 ft.,$6 pr 100,350 pr M. 
1,000,000 Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOME. 





Life-Story of Davis Wasgatt 
Clark, D. D., 


Bishop of the Methodist. Episcopal Church. Com- 
piled from original sources. By Rev. DANIEL 
Curry, D. D. 12mo. $1.50. 

Dr. Curry’s Life of his college-mate, Bishop Clark, was a labor 
of love, and is done with lite and power. i i 
thor’s nervous style, with a free expression of opinions, in most 
of which he and the bishop mainly agreed. 
a run.—AMethodist Quarterly Review 


After the Truth. 
By Mrs. Sarepra M. I. Henry. 16mo. 
$1.25. 


This volume has the additional title, “ Finding the ‘Truth.” 
In it the author has endeavored tu answer some of the questions 


It is writtet in the au- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
] 
| 
| 
| 


Cloth. | 


that, from time to time, have been presented to her by young | 
members of her own Bible-class. She would encourage the | 


spirit of inquiry among this class, and then aid them in solving 
some of the most important problems that will come before their 
@ninds. It is a book that will both interest and do good. 


Heresy and Christian Doc- 
trine. 


By E. D. Pressense, D. D., Author of “Jesus 
Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” ‘Trans- 
lated by ANNIE HARWOOD. 1 vol, 12mo. Mus- 


lin. $1.75. 


This volume is a third in a consecutive series, intended to pre- 


the Christian era. 


Israel in Egypt; 


| Or, Ecypr’s PLACE AMONG THE, ANCIENT Mon. 


ARCHIES, 200 IIlus- 


trations, 


By Epwarp L, CLARK. 
8vo. $5. 


This magnificent work, by its rich and abundant pictorial illus- 
trations, as well as by its graphic descriptions, brings us alive 
into the Egypt of the Exodus. ‘The temples, home-life, the 
great river, the arts and trades, the religion, the history, are all 


Shs sack ot hae | brought before both the bodily and the mental eye. 


[t is also a really elegant book in its entire make-up Heavy, 
tinted paper; beautiful illustrations ; handsome, bold type ; gilt 
top and sides. Just the thing for a holiday present, or a present 
to a pastor, superintendent, or teacher—one that will be highly 
prized, and prove exceedingly useful as a work of reference 


The Story of a Wonderful 
Life ; 
’ 

Or, PEN PICTURES OF THE MOST INTERESTING IN- 
CIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JOHN WESLKyY. By 
Danie. Wisk, D.D. Illuminated Title-page. I!- 
lustrated. 16mo, Plain cloth, $1.25. Gilt, $1.50. 

Not a complete biography of a marked and wonderful man, 
but an outline of the most striking incidents in his career, and 
an interesting portraiture of his character. It is written for the 
young people, by one whose pen, for years, has contributed both 
to the pleasure and profit of this class, and presents enough 
facts, in graphic style, to give the reader an instructive view of 
the founder of Methodism and his deeds. It is put up on good 

paper, and in chastely ornamented binding, making either style a 

beautiful book for a GIF'T to a boy or girl. 


|On Consecration and Kindred 


sent a complete picture, from the author’s view, of the spiritual | 
life and history of the Church during the firss three centuries of | 


The two previous volumes—‘ Early Years | 


of Christianity,” and “Martyrs and Apologists’’—delineated | 


chiefly the extensive growth of the Church, and its conflicts with 
enemies without ; the present volume rather of its intensive de- 
velopment and the history of its doctrines 


Sent Post-paid, on receipt of price. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


Themes. 
By Rev. A. C. Grorcxz, D. D. A _ book of inesti- 
mable value for the closet, the fireside, and the 
lecture-room. Every earnest Christian should 


read it. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
New York. 
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